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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORA FED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

{Revised and adopted November 30, igoi.) 


1. The puriDoso of the Society shall be the i>romotion of Arc'II.^^ology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the AxTKiViTiES axd 
History or Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as lYllows mnst sign the Form of Apjdica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be px'oposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the l>illet calling the ^Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. d’he Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once: but if three or more black balls a])])ear. the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the C.andidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any ('andidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of iiersons eminent in Archaeology, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and balloted for in the same 
way as Fellows; and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual sidxscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-live. 

6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
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balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subseriiitions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One (fuinea for the current year’s subsci-iption. or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Xov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing: and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successive 
years, due aiaplication having been made for jjayment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. Xone but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the affairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general ])urposes. two Seci'etaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two (airators of the ^luseum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be clectecl for a 
periotl ol five ye.ars. and the \ ice-Presidents i'or a ])eriod of three years. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire .annually b\- rotation and shall 
not again be eligit)le for the same otlice until after tlie lapse of t)ne year. 
All tlie either Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for rt'-election. 

11. In accordance with the agreement sidisisting between the Society 
and the Go\ernment, the Board of Mamd’jictures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented tin tlie Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society, d’lie 'rrcasury 
shall be represented on tbe Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer’s 
Kemembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

1.5. The Council shall consist of the Office- Hearers, the three refiresenta- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, electetl by the Society. 
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16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lax^se of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion. by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, npon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take chai-ge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take idace on 
St Andrew’s Day. the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General ^leet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be lield on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Uidess special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
copyright of The Proceed i tigs and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
apply to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 

22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to bo made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Feqticrl. 

I. A. B.. do licri'by leave and Ix'qneath to tlie Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated l)y Koval Charter, iny collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or 'rreastirer thereot. 

Goteral Form of BeqiieKt. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Koyal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be ared 
for the general purposes of the Socielg] [or, lo be used for the speeied purpose 
or object of I- and 1 direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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M \ -D.. 1) S 0., LL.D., Blair Castle, Blair 
Atholl. 


All asterisk (,“i deuett's Lite Members wbo have compounded for their Annual Contribution: 
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1015. Baillet de Latour, The Countess Vincent, 
E"erton, Alta Vista Koad. Paignton. S. Devon. 
1933. Bain, F. W., M.C., 29 Palace Court, London, 
W. 2. 

1936. Baird, Gerald Fortay, F.L.A.S., Chartered 
Land Agent, Derwent, Helensburgh. 

1925. Baird. .Jame^. 42 Finlay I^rive, Dennistoun, 

Glasijijw, E. 1. 

1922. Baird. Sir William Macdonald, J.P.. F.F.S., 

7 St Colme Street. Edinburgh 3. 

191S. BALrouR, Lieut. -Col. Frederick Robert 

Stephen. M.A.. D.L.. Dawyck. Stobo, 

Tweeildale. 

1933. Balfoee, The Hon. James Monceeiff, O.B.E., 
44 Gloucester Square, London, W, 2. 

192o. Balfoek-Melmlle, Evan W. M.. M.A., D.Litt.. 

Lecturer in History in the University of 
Edinburgh, 2 South Learmonth Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1930. Ballantine. William Aechibald. F.S.L, 

Chartered Surveyor, 10 Murray field Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 12. 

1926. *Bannebman, John, St Margaret-?, Elgin. 

1928. Bannerman. Captain Ronald K. Bruce. M.C., 
10 Dornton Road, South Croydon. 

1931. Barclay, Rev William, M..\ , Munster of 

Shaw lands Old Church. 47 Monreith Road, 
Newlands. Glaagou, S 3, 

1930. Barnetson, James, J.P., Georgemas, Halkirk, 

C aithness. 

1897.*BAhNETT. Rev. T. Uatci.iffe, Ph.D., 7 Corrennie 
Gardens, F-diiihurgh, 10. 

1922. Barrie. John Alexander, 11 Lady Road, 

Edinburgh, 9. 

1910. Barron, Rev. Douglas Gordon, O.B.E.. V.D.. 
D.U., Ardi’linille, Ab^rfoyle. 

1923. Barron, Evan MacLeod, LL.D., Proprietor 

and Editor of Ihe Inverness Courier^ 
Inverness. 

1922 Barton, Dr Samuel S^xon. u.B E , I’.K.l-'.P.S. 
(Glas.), LPv.C.P. (Edin.), G1 Parkfield Road, 
Sefton Park. Liverpool, 17. 

1931. Bathoate, Thomas D., Gersa Schoolhouse, 

Watten. C.iithness. 

1927. Battkrsby, .Tames, F.K.C..'-^.Kng., etc., Eden- 

kerry, Ueleiisburgh. 

1930. Baxter, William, Public Works Contractor, 

li''kd<de, 153 High Stroet, Tranent. 

18^ 1 *Bi; \TON. TJeut -Colonel Angus J.. C.M.G., V.D., 
f,<' '-Standard Bank of Soutli Africa, 10 
LlemeiiCs Lane. London, 

1931. Bi vttiu. H avid J., Sculptor, Kcnih^orth.Talbot 

Uo.id 1 'arli-'le. 

1935. Bell, Mi>> LLizALErii Ti rni:k. J.P., F.E.I.S., 
4 Uilll'aiik (’rescent. Edinburgh. 9. 

1937. Bell. Etuopj.k E. .J., The .Studio. 11 llutland 
Road Hari'ogato, York'-. 


1929.*Bell, Rev. William Napier. M.A., 37 Oakrteld 
Avenue, GiasgoAv, W. 2. 

1928. Benton, Miss Sylvia, M.A. (Cainb.), B.Litt., 

6 Winchester Road, Oxford. 

1929. Bertram. Donald, Manager. Orkney Steam 

Navigation Co,, Ltd., 20 Ea>t Road, 
Kirkwall. 

1927. Bickersteth, Miss Marguerite Elizabeth, 

Ph.D., 32 Statlord Street. Edinburgh. 3. 

1932. *BrRLEY, Eric, M.A., F.S.A,, 22 (did Elvet, 

Durham. 

1909. Bishop, Andrew Henderson (no address). 

1922. Bishop, Frederick. Ruthven House, 
(■’oiinton 

1924. Bisset, Alexander Macdonald, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

1938. Bisset, Lieut. -Colonel J. S., R.E. (retired), 
135 Warrender Park Road. Edinburgh. 

1937. Black. Andrew. ’ Carnethy," 37 ('lepington 
Road. Maryfield, Dundee. 

1941. Black. Captain Robert (.Treenhill. late I. A.. 

I Newt'uiGate. Lee-on-Sulent. Hants. 

1933. Blackater, John C., Jr., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. (Scot.), 

j c'o Safe Depo'>it. Ocean Chambers. 190 West 

George Street, (jlasgow, C. 2. 

1920. Blair, George, 8 Oown Road North, Glasgow, 
W. 2. 

1920. Blair. Robert K.. W..-^.. 19 Ainslie Place, 
Kdinhurgh. 3. 

1909. Blundell, Rev. (.)i) 0 . O.S.B., 44 Great Howard 
Street, Liverpool. 3. 

1917. Uosar, John James. Eldinbra-*. Lass- 
w ade 

1928. Borenics, Tancred, Ph.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., 

Professor of the History of Art in the Uni- 
versity of London. 28 Kensington Gate, 
Kensington, London, W. 8. 

1932. Bosavokth. Williaai George. Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altrincluim. 

193G. Bowie, J. McLintock, F.R.I.B.A., ByrljAV, 
D.ilbeattie Road, Dumfries. 

1937. Boyle, Miss Mary E., Kindrochat, Conirie, 
Perthshire. 

1928. Brough, Willi am, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
( )rkuey. 

190(».*Rrown, .Vdam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1932. Brown, CEriL Jermyn, M.A., Ruccleuch House, 

Mein *&e. 

1021. Brown, Charles Herruht. K.C., The ^hcritT 
(4 the Lnliiian^ and I’cebles, linscliill,” 
In\ erc'.k. Midlot bian. — V u r-Prt iihnt. 
j iy2l.*15RoWN, Dosai.t), 15 Archdeacon Crescent, 
Cfickerton, Durlmglon. 

1933. Brown, SherifI George, Ber.stane House, St 

Ola. t-trkney. 


t 
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1921. Bhowx, Thomas, A.R.I.B.A.. Head of the Build- 

ing Department, Heriut-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1932. Browxlee, David Angus. Brownlee Cottage, 

Colston, Bishopbriggs. 

1922 ^But'nwin, George F^ustace, Haverings, Rayne, 
Braintree. Essex. 

1936. *Bryce. James Hutchison, Searcher of Records, 

22 West Mayfield, Edinburgh. 9. 

1902. Bryce. Eiiieritus Professor Thomas H., M.A., 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.. The Loaning, Peebles, — ■ 
Vice-President, 

1922. *Bryden, Robert Lockhart, B.L., 12 Selborne 

Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

1935. Brydon K. S.. M. A. (Huns.), Ph.D., Craig Araig, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. 

1937. Bullivant, Linday Prank. L.R.I.B.A. (no 

address). 

1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., R.D., D.D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett. Rev. William. B.D., 8 Bellevue 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. — I’n'e-President. 

1934. Burns. John C., B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 138 
Xewhaven Road. Edinburgh, 6. 

1925.*Burns, John George, Sherifi-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sheriff’s Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1933. Burns, Thomas Pilkington, Mortimer Lodge, 

Mortimer, Berkshire. 

1925. Burnside. Rev. John W.. M.A.. Plainlee't. l!> 
Carnagehill Drive, Paisley. 

1928. Burrell, Sir William. Iluttnn ra'>tle, Berwick- ] 
upon-Tweed. | 

1927. Bushnell, George H,, University Librarian, St j 
Andrews, St Johns, St Andrews. I 

1939. Butchart, Charles Bruce Rivers, Worthy I 
Park, Winchester. Hants, j 

1901.*BnTE. The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K T., | 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1941). Buykr.^, John. M.A.. Lecturer in Economic 
Hi&tory, Uiiixei'Mty uf (Tla.sgow, Poiindland 
Huu.sc, Pinw berry, by Girvan, Soutli Ayrshire. 


193G. Cable, James Ewfn. M B.. Ch B.. D.P.H., 53 
East High Street. Forfar 

1921.*CALi)r.H. (’h\rl]'s T.. A.U.I.A.S.. A^^.Gstant 

Architect, Ro\al Commission on Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland. 27 York. Place, Edin- \ 
burgh, 1. ! 

1930. rM.Di'R. WiLLiui M, :\r.A.. ll.d.. f.b a., i 
I’l ule'isor of (iieek. University of Edinburgh, ! 
Editor of Classic'll Ilecieic ; 58 St Alban’s 1 

Road, Edinburgh, 9. — Secretar>/ for Foreign | 
Correspondence. I 


1919.*Callander, Alexander D,, Lellopitiya, 
Ratnapura, Ceylon. 

1929. Callander, William A.. Writer. 100 M'est 

Regent Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1910. Cameron, Sir D. Y., R.A., K.S.A., R.S.M'., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Cameron, Colonel Donald C.. C.B.E.. M.A., 
R.A.S.C., Truxford, Thursley Road, Elstead, 
Surrey. 

1936. *Cameron, Rev. John A., M.A., B.D., Hon.C.F., 

The Manse, Legerwood, Earlston, Berwick- 
shire. 

1930. Cameron, Rev. John Kirkland, The Manse, 

Auchterhouse, near Dundee. 

1931. Cameron, Neil. Mayfield. Thornhill Park, 

Sunderland. 

1937. Cameron, William John. J.P., Estate Office, 

Flichity, by Inverness. 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Captain Donald, F.R.A.S., 
29 Kensington Crescent, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

1929. Campbell. Hugh Rankin, Ardfern. 1 Woodburn 
Road, Newlarnis. Glasgow. S. 3. 
1925.*CAMrBELL, John Douglas-Boswell, 25 Ainslie 
Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1938. Campbell, John Hope, W.S.. 31 .Moray Place, 

Edinburgli, 3. 

1934. Campbell, Rev. John McCormack, Tollcross 
Park Manse. 94 Drumover Drive, Glasgow, E, 1. 
1931. Cant, Kcv. Alvn. B D.. B.Sc., D.D.. 2 Kiiiburn 
Pla*v, St Andrew.s. Fife. 

1901. Cakfrae, George. 77 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1931. Cargill, Sir John T.. Bart., D.L., LL.D., 10 

Low ther Terrace, Glasgow. 

1939. Carmichael. Dan, 238 Arbroath Road. Dundee. 
1023. CARM‘GV--\iuiuTHNorT, Licut.-Col.. Balnaiiioon, 

Brechin, 

1922. Cauruthfks, .-Vrthi'r Stanley. .\.C .V.. Cairn- 
deno, lU* Stewarton Drive. Cambu''laiig, 
Lanark>hin* 

1938. Cah.son, .Iami-s, M.B.E.. F.E.I.S.. Headmaster. 

Ro''>ie Farm Montrose. Aiiguj>. 

1932. Carter. Hartley Sidney. M.O.. D.P.IL, 

Ch.B., Public Health Laboratory. 20 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 

1937. Cartwright, John, .\rchitect. Ancient Moiui- 
nieiit^ De[>artmt‘ut. II. M. Ofiice uf Wnrk.s. 
37 Baberton ('resc,*iit. Junipt*!’ Green. 

I89i). Caw. Sir J vmi.> I... Ll..i> , Edmkerrv, 
L.issw ado. 

1929. Chalmers, Francis, W.S., 20 Correnim^ Gardens. 
Edinburgh, 10. 

1919. Chaimers. liov. Henry Ri id. 50 Grove Road, 
West Ferry, Dundee. Angus. 

1939. Chalmers. Ivan B. M.. M.A.. LL.IJ.. 9 Clarendon 

Terrace. Dundee. 
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1940. Chalmers. Walter B. A. L., ('ivil Servant, 5 
Cameron Crescent, Edinburgh, 9. 

192S. Chamn’EY. Willi\m. J.P.. 15 Elgin Road, Dublin. 
1935. Chaplinl Mrs Dorothea, Sesame Club, 49 
Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

1934. Chapman, Allan, M.A., M.P.. Torsonce, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1930. CHEY^J>MACpIILI^so^^ Captain W. G. D., M.C., 
Rannoch Lodge. Inverness. 

1927. Childe, Professor V. Gordon, D.Litt., D Sc., 
F.B.A., F.S.A., Professor of Archseology, The 
University. Edinburgh, 8, — Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence. 

1932. Christie, Bailie Douglas Morrison, J.P., 
“ Namur,” 8 Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 

1901. Christie, Miss, Com den Castle, Dollar 

1910. Christison, James, J.P., F.L.A., Librarian, 
Public Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Bromn. M A., LL D.. 

Emeritus Pri'fes^or of Political Eronoiny, 
Univcr''ity of Manitoba. 134 Wej.t Savdle 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 9. 

1930. Clark, .\rthur, IT Union Avenue, East London, 
South Africa. 

1938. Clark, James Alasdair, Loch Leven Hotel, 

North Ballachullish. Onich, Inverness-shire. 
1930. Clark, Mrs Jane Inglis, J.P , Beaumont Lodge, 
29 Greenbili Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1939. Clark. William C., 75 CairnUeld Place, 

Aberdeen. 

1921. Clark, William Fordyce, HilLgartb, Balta 

Sound, Shetland Isles. 

1908. Clay» Alexander Thomson. W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Gardt-iis. Edinburgh, 4. 

1938. Clenpenin. Paul Dana, CHflord House, 
Kensington Court, London, W. 8. 

1920. Clifiord, Mr.s Elsie M\roarlt, Chandlers. 

M'itC'Uil! 'C, (,rhj.'», 

1910. Clouston, Eric Crosty Town.'jFnd, 
M.K.C.S.(Eng,), L.R.C.P,(Lond.), Priury Lodge, 
Tunbridge, Kent. 

1017. Clouston. J. Stoker, Smoogro House, 

Orphir, Orkney. 

1922. *i.'loi MON. \Li> Gili.\n. L.KC.I’. (F.din.), 

L.K.thS (Kdin.J, 10 Carringtun Street, Glas- 
gOM. C. 1. 

1921. *Clouston Thomas Harold, O.B.E. f.ang- 

skaill, 5 ,\tlierton Drive, Wimbledon Cummon, 
Londun, S.W. 19. 

1929. Clow, Anorlw. Solicitor. Alma Villa, Aber- 
feldv. 

1905. Clyde, The Right lion. Lord, LL.D., Brig- 
larids, Rumbling Bridge, Kinross-shire. 

1901. *CorHiiAN- P atrick, Lady, Woodside. Beith. 
1898.*Cochran-Patrick, Sir Neil J. Kennedy, 
K.B.E., J.P., D.L., of W oodside. Advocate, 
Ladyland, Beith. 


1919. *Cockburn, Captain Archibald Frederick, 

R.E. (T.F.), 20 Curzun Street, Mayfair, 
Londun, W, 1. 

I!t2!l. CoCKBURN, The Very Rev. J. Hutchison, D.D., 
The Cathedral Manse. Dunblane. 

1920. *Collingwood. Professor R. G. LL.D.. M.A., 

j F.S.A., 15 Belbroughton Ruad, Oxford. 

j 1929, CoLLUM, Miss V, C. C., Withyfold, Wonham Way, 
Peaslake. Guildford. 

1930. CoLQUHouN, Sir Iain, of Luss. Bart., K.T. 

D.S.O., LL.Ih. Russdhu, LusS, Dunbarton- 
shire. 

1924 Colt, H. Duns COMBE. 0 0 Farmer's L"an and 
Trust Co., 15 Cockspur i^treet. London, S.W. 1. 

1921. *CoLViLLE. Captain Norman R.. M.C . Penheale 

Manor, Egloskerry. Cornwall. 

1931. CoNACHER, Hugh Morison, 0 Tuet-d Green, 

Peebles. 

1932. Connell, William (no a !dre-<). 

1933. Connor, Rev. John M.. D.S.O., M.A., 

C. F.ret., 14 Cypress Road, NeMiinrt, Isle of 
Wight. 

1938. Cook. John Manuel. B.A . 114 Braid Kuad. 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1938. Cooper, The Rt, Hon. T. M., K.C., M.P., The 
Lord Jiistice-Clerk. lb Hermitage Drive, 
Ldinbuigh. Id. 

1920. Cornelius. Rev. William J. J., D.Litt,, D.C.L., 

D. D., M.A., B.D.. D.Sc., A.K.C., F.K.Hist.S., 
C.F., et(\, The Vicarage, Braniber Avenue, 
Peacehaven, Sussex. 

1920.*Corsar. Kenneth Charles, of Rosely. Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid A\enue. Edinburgh, lU. 

1935. Courtney-Latimer, Miss Marjorie Eileen, 
Curator. East London Museum, 8 Lake St 
Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa. 

1931. Cowl, William, Tneedville, 3 Thorburn Road, 

Colinton, Edinburgh, 13. 

1929. CoAMU, Morton J. IL, A.R.I.B.A., “ Dums- 
deer,'’ 30 St John's Road, Coustorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1803 *Cox, Alfred W., Glendoick, Glencarsc, Peitb- 
sniie. 

1901. *Cox, Dougi.as H. (no addiess). 

1935. Craig, John, M.B., Ch.I!., M.R.C.P.E., 5 Albyn 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1932. Craig-Brown, Cuvi:, Comely Bank, Selkirk. 
1925. Craig-Brown. lirigadier-General E., D.S.O., 

Cross Roads, Currie, Midlothian. 

1928. Craigik, John, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 
Westray. Orkney. 

19.J t . Crvn.st(jun, r ulunel C. J. Kdmondstoune, 
Corehouse, Lanark. 

1922. Crawford, James. 127 Fotheringay Road, 

.Maxwell Park, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1931. Crichton, (iuoRGE, 6 Duncan vStreot, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 
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1932. Crichton, Kev. Thomas Smith, M.A., 182 
Whitehill Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

E. l. 

1925.*CKirHTON-STrART. The Lord (.’olum, M.P., 
Ardencraig, Ruthesay, Rule. 

1919. Crockfti. Thomas. M.A.. D.Litt.. The Haven, 
Cimvebiiry Road. Ltauhton Buzzard, Beds. 
1932. Ckook^. ]]. Ih, F.C.I.I. (no addre-^b). 

1932. (.'RooK-i. iLLi \M M.. .I.P., Ardinere, Durham 
.■^tie^^t. MonUietli. 

1937. Ceookshank, Colonel Chichester de Windt, 
D.L., J.P., F.S.A., JuliUbtouriburn, Ilumbie, 
Fa.st Lothian. 

193S. Crosgrove, Thomas Torrance^ Woodlands. 

9 Tinto Road. Xewlands, Glasgow. S. 3 
1925.*Cross, a. Robertson, M.C., B.A., LL.B., 11 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1937. Cruben. Stewart II.. A.R.I.B.A., 93 r>arons- 
court Terrace, Edinburgh, 8. 

1924. Cbvickshank, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924. CuLLi.N. Ali:xanj>j;r, Lieut -Cnlumd, T.D.. 
G.H K . F. R 1 K A.. F..'^.L. .'^trainure. Udding- 
stun, Lanark^hinn 

1932. CuMMTNG. Alexander, B.A.. M.B , Ch.B., 

F. R C.S.Edm . 193 Dnminiun Road, Auckland, 
S. 2. Zealand. 

1907. CvMMiNO, .\lexander D., Headmaster, Public 
School, Callander. 

1927.*Cr.MMiNG. Victor James, S Grosvenor Terrace, 
Gla.^gn\\, W. 2. 

1934. Cunningham, John Richard, I.C.S. (Retired), 
Askomil End. CampbeltoMii. Argyll. 

1893. CuNNiNGTON. Captain B. Howard, 33 Long 
Street, Devi/.es Wiltshire. 

1893.*Curle, Alexander 0., C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A., 
Ormsacre. Barntun Avenue, Davidson’s Mains, 
PAiinburgh. 4, — Vice-Fre^ideni. 

1933. CuRLE. Alexander Tancred. M.B.E., Kasulu, 

( M Kigonia, Tanganyika Territory. 

1934. CuRLE, Mrs Alexander T., Chilfrome Cottage, 

Maiden Xe\iton, Dnr'jet. 

1889.*Curle, James, LL.D.. F.S.A., St Cuthberts, 
Melrose , — Curator of Museum. 

193G. Cuthbektson, William F,, Librarian, The 
Public Library. Hawick. “ F’airylea,^’ 8 Wil- 
ton Ilill Terrace, Hawick. 


1935.*Dakers, Colin Hugh, M.C., Malayan Civil 
Service, Chinese Protectorate, Ipoh, P\M S. 
1931. Dalgetty, Arthur Burness, M.D., 14 Strips 
of Craigie, Dundee. 


1924. Dalgleish, Rev. George W., M.A., The Manse, 
Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 

1883. Dalrymple, The Hon. Sir Hew H., K.C.V.O., 
Hon. R.S.A., 24 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1924. Dalyell of The Binns. Lieut -Colonel G., 

C. LE., Unicorn Fursuivaiit, The Binns, Lin- 
lithgow. 

1920. Davidson, Alfred Robert Incern.ihaven, 
Abernethy, Perthshire. 

1924. Davidson, George, 8 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

1923. Davidson, George M., Architect and Mir\e3‘or, 

lb King Stieet. btiiling. 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale, Lanark. 

1920. Davidson, James, Treasurer. Tin* Carnegie 
Trust for the Umver.sities of .''cotland, 59 
Morningside Park, EdiiiburLdi. 10, 

1937. Davidson, James. M.B., Ch.B.. I'.R.C F.Pb, 

41 Brampton Grove, Hendon, London 
X.W.4. 

1930. Davidson, Major James Milne, I.S.O., Lyn- 
wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 

1932. Davidson. J. M.. U.B.E.. F.C.I.S., Grilliri Lodge, 
(iartcosh, Giai^gow. 

1930. Davidson, William T., 30 Woodstock Road. 

Aberdeen. 

1925. *Da\\son, A. Bashall, The Vacbe. Chalfont St 

Giles, Buck.s. 

1927.*Da\vson, Warren R., F.R.S.E., F.S.A., Simpson 
House. Simpson, Bletohley, Bucks. 

1922. De\s. iir.ouur Bbown Architect and Civil 

Pnigineer, Lossiebank. Whytehouse Avenue, 
Kirkcaldy. 

1938. Dickinson, William Croft. M.A., Ph.D., 

D. Lit., c/o London School ut Fcmmnuc.s, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, Lundon. W (’. 2. 

1923. *DirKsoN, Arthur Hope Drummond (^o 

address). 

1934. Dickson, Douglas Stanley, LL.B., 8 Clarence 
Drive, Hyndlaiid, Glasgow. 

1923. Dickson, Walter, Lynedoch House, Elcho 
Terrace, Portobello. 

1895. Dickson, William K., LL.D , Advocate, 8 
Gloucester Place, Ldinburgh, 3. 

1919. Dinwoodie, John, Deira, CrielT. 

1910. Dixon, Ronald Audley Martineau. of 
Thearne, F’.R.S.E., F.G S,, I'\K G S., Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley, Yorkshire. 

1923. Dobbie, Sir Joseph, 42 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1925. Dobbie, Lady, 42 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931. Dobie. M.vrryat R . B.A. (Oxon.), Keeper of 

Manuscripts. Xutinnal Library of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. 1. 

1931. Doio, Major William Howie, C.E., Gordon 
Street, Elgin. 


b 
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1919. *I>on'ald. Alexander GRAHAir. M.A., F.F.A., ' 

IS Carlton Terrace. Edinburgh, 7. I 

1930. Donald John {no address). ; 

1939. Douglas, James. Ednam House, Great Book- i 
ham, tfurrey. 

1913. Douglas, Loudon M., F.R.S E , Xeu park, Mid- 
Calder, Midlnthian , 

1924. Douglas, Major Robert E., 15 Merchiston j 
Avenue, Edinburgh. 10. 

192T. Dow, J. Gordon, Solicitor and Joint Tf)nn Clerk, 
Millburn House. Crail, Fife. 

1929. Drummond, Mrs Andrew L., Eadie Church 

Manse, Alva, Clackmannan. 

1939. Drummond, II. J. H., M.A., Duncairn, Kippen, 
.Stirlingshire, 

1935. Duff, J., Civil Servant. Record OlTice, H.M. 
General Register House, Edinburgh, 2. 

1930. Duff-D UNBAR, Mrs Kenneth J., ilempnggs 

House, Wick. 

1902. Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L.. of AckergtU, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1930. Duffus, j. Cqetts, younger of Claverhou^e, 
near Dundee, Angus. 

1930.*Dumfries, The Right Hon. The Earl of, 
Duniiries House. Cumnock. Ayrshire. 

1937. Duncan, Brevet-Colonel Alan M., T.D., 33 
Fotheringay Road, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1920. *DrNCAN. A lexandi r MacLauchlan A.K.I.B. A., 

Chinese Maritime Customs, sfhanghai, Cliina. 
1924. Duncan, George, LL D , Advocate, 60 Hamilton 
Place, Aberdeen. 

1934. Duncan, James, Conservator, Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 13 
Nurthtield Place, Aberdeen. 

1930. Duncan. John J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, lO. 

1932. Duncan, Robert, M.A,, 294 Strathmartine 

Road. Dundee. 

1921. DuNi)AS. U. II.. M a.. Chn.st Cbiirvh, Oxford. 

1933. Dunlap. Maurice P., 718 Ninotecuth .St„ 

N.W.. Washington, D.r., T'.S.A. 

1923 Dinlop, Mi'.'i. Huutfifld. Jhgg.ir. 

1923. D' Ni.<jp. Ib‘v. \\iLLi\M. M.A.. St David's Manse, 
Ihn'kh.iN *‘ 11 . File. 

1!>2T.*Dt-k wii. Captain ririLippE. Curator of On* 
p.'njihj*'. PalacH Mu'5t‘uin, (.dasg.»\v Greoii 
<.Tl.i''g'ai , S.F., b8 Ilfilinlea Ih>ad. C.ithcart. 

lM37. I>VK{s, I’i'AmiI TiioMA>. J.P.. 3 Bank Street. 

.\n!i,in 


F.. M.A.. L.CB. *• *1 Mis 
D- iiliatii I."dg«'. ClMgt'jnl. 

]»•'!' ai. 


1909. Edington, Colonel George Henry. T.D., D.L., 
M.D., D,Sc., F.F.PS., 20 Woodside Place, 
Cdasgow, C. 3. 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H.. Director of the 
Xational Museum uf Aiiticjuities of Scotland, 
52 Strathearn Road. Edinburgh. 9- 
1904. Eeles, Francis CAEnLu.s. (_> B.L., D.Litt.. 
F.R.HGt.S.. Central Cuuncil for the Care of 
Churche.s. Earliiam, I)unster, Somerset. 
i923.*ELpmNSTONE, The Right Hon. Lord, K.T., 
LL.D , Carherry Tower. Mii.s>.el]uirgh. 

1932. Ewen. John Taylor, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
Pitscandly, Forfar. 


1926. Fairbairn. .Archibald, Weliwood, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire 

1938. Fairbatrn. James, Siiotheads. Oxnani. Jedburgh. 
193o. Fairhurst, Horace. M A.. Ph.D.. 5 Crown 
Cirrus. Hla^gow. W. 2. 

1940. Fairlie. James McJ.achlan. .S.Inst.C.E.. 
(t I. Struct. E.. A.M In-.t.W.. 23 Sauglitoiihall 
Terrace. Edinburgli, 12. 

1923. Fairlie, Reginald F., R S.A.. LL.D., Architect, 
7 Ain^lie Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1921.*Farmlr, Henry George. M.A.. Ph.D..M.R.A.S. 

Dar As-SalAm, Stirling Drive, Bearsden. 

1930. Farrant, K. D , His Honour The Deemster, 4 
Albert Terrace, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1935. Fenton, William, 5 Meetbill Road, Alyth. 
Perthshire. 

1926. Ferguson, Frederic Sutherland, The Home- 
stead, Avenue Road, Southgate, London, N. 14. 
1928, Ferguson. Frederick .Vntrley. Duncraig, 
Castle Street. Brechin. 

1930. Fi'RGr'.soN, Harry Scott, IV. S., Linden. IVest 
Paik Load, Dundee. 

1932. Ferguson, Professor J. De Lancey. M A.. 

Ph.D., ProfeabOr of Engliah, Weatern Reserve 
L’niversitv, 2869 Scarborough Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohm, U.S.A. 

1930. FERf.CaOv, Klnnjth Cairnh:, Turwood Iluuae. 
Biriuun, Duiikeld. 

1933. *Fi RGi son-Wa'i^on, Hugh. Ph.D., M.D.. D.P.II., 

F.K.S.F, F.R.F.P.S., 1U!> Miuitgomery Street, 
F.dinburgh. T 

19.{!). Mra llir.rv K., The M.gi'U', King'a 

Warn ick-vUir**. 

1899.*Fim>l\y, .lAMia LL''Mr, .Vrehit'‘cf. 10 Eton 
T*‘rra*’*‘, I'llinlairgh. 4. 

1930. I iNiwsoN Ai.lxandi R M, 31 P>ruwn Place, 
WicU. 

1921. I’iNLAYSON, Rev. William IIi.nry, The Rectory, 
'j’lu‘liH*tliatn. lU'"', .NiirfolK. 
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1925.*Fish, Thomas Wilson, J,P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar. 

193”. Fitzpatrick, ^^idney, 35 Arnos Road, New 
Southgate, London, N. 11. 

1922. *I''lf.mixlt. John Arnoi.d. Lock'.ley, Helens - 

burgh. 

1938. Flett, Andrew B., M.B., Ch.B., 15 Walker 
btreet. Edinburgh, 3. 

1928. Flett, James, A.I.A.A. (no address). 

193i). Fiett, James, Bignold Park Road, Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 

1935. Forbes, Donald J., M.B., Ch.B., Craigmill 
House, Strathmartine, by Dundee. 

1935. Forbes, John Foster, F R.A.I.. Kiel, Duror, 
luMi’ Appin, Argyll 

1935. Foster-Smith, Alfred Henry, G Montpelier 
Road. Pealing, London. W. 5. 

1923. Franklyn, Charles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 

B.S. (Lond.), M.A. (III.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.). F.R.S. Medicine, Membre de 
la Soriete Sul^''e d'Hcralduiue. Exeter College. 
Oxford, and c,o The Westminster Bank. Ltd.. 
1 Lee Road. P.lackheath, L*ind'Ui, S.E. 3. 
1934. Fraser. Alasdair, M..\., of Raonmbr, 20 Glad- 
stone Avenue, Dingwall, Ross-shire. 

1933. Fraser, Ch.\rles Ian, of Reelig, M.A.(Oxon.), 
Dingtcall Fursuivant, Reelig House. Kirkhill, 
Iiiverness-.shire. 

1921. Fraser. George Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 

Sumiuerlea House, Portree. Skye. 

1920. Fraser, Sir John, K.C.V.O.. M.C., M.D., 

F.E.C.S.E.. Regius Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, Lni versify of Edinburgh, 20 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1917. Fr\slr. William, Si'ottisli Conservative Club, 
112 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1922. Fyfe, William, 130 Guildford Ro.id, Ports- 

inouth 


1'929. Gali’.raith, J. J., M.D., D.P.H.. 4 Park Street, 
Dingw all. 

1933. Galloway. James L., F.S.5I.C , F.I.O., ‘*Coila,” 
Avr Iv<)ad, Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

1920. *Galld\\ A V, Thomas L., Advocate. Auelieiidrane. 

by Ayr. 

1918. Garden. William, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 
Riibislaw Terrace, .\berdeen. 

1925. Gaudni r. Glougi.. M.C.. The Kibble llmise. 
Gr<M‘ni)ck Koail. I\ii''Iey. 

192G.*GAKDNr R, John C., B.L., Ph.D., boheitor, 

Cardouan, Stonehaven. 

1921. Gardner, Willoughby, D Sc.. F S A., V Berlfa, 

Deganwy, North Wales 


1923. Garrett, Matthew Laurif, 1 Wester Coates 

Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1919. Gass. John, M.A., Olrig, Carluke, Lanark- 
shire. 

192G. Gauld, II. Drummond, of Kiniiaird Castle, 
(”raig Binning, De- hinont, We-'t I.othian. 

1941. Glmmlll. bAMUi.L, Exaniiiier R N.T.F.. 8 

Lirciiville R.)ad, Gmirock. Kentr-'W •'hin*. 
ll»35. Gentfes John. Architect. 5 Bouling Street. 
Coatbridge. 

1930.*Gibb, Sir Alexander, G.B.E.. C.B., LL.D. 
(Ediii.), F.R.S. , Queen Anne's Lodge, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 

iy23.*GiBB, John Taylok, High Slieet. M.iuehhne, 
Ayishiie. 

1933. Gibson, W. J., C.B.E., 15 Plewlands Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1922. Gillespie, John, L.R.I.B.A., F.R S.A., 5G Ken- 
mure Street, Pullokshields, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A., B.D., The Manse, 

Kenmore, Perthshire. 

1924. Gillon, Stair Agnew, Advocate, Solicitor 
of Inland Revenue, Bankhead, Balerno, 
Midlothian. 

192G.’Gilmour, John. 51 Berndalo Avenue, (\athcart, 
Glasgow . b. 4. 

1922. Girvan, Ritchie. M.A.. University Lecturer, 
Ekadasha, Cleveden Gardens, Glasgow, W. 2. 
1912.*Gladstone, Hugh S , M.A., F.R S.P] , Capenoch, 
Penpont, Duinfnessliire. 

1038. Glvdstone, John. M.A., Capenoch. Penpont, 
Dumtries'«ldre. 

1933. Goldsmith, Miss Ei.izvbf.th, M..\.(Hons.). 14 
West Ilulmes Gardens, Mu.^selburgh. 

1!).^8. Gommi -Dt'nc \N. Lii'ut -( oloncl Alan. M(’., 
Duubainoy. Budge of Lain. 

1937, Good, Roblrt James, J.P.. Maybank. 32 Ain 
wickhill Road. Liberton. Edinburgh, 9. 
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1930. *Grant, Walter G., of Trumland. Billhead, 

Kirk\^all, Orkney. 

1931. Grant. William .Eneas, Alpha Cottage, Union 

Street, Kirkintilloch. 

1937. Gray, .\lexander, LL.R., Dunvegan, 

Church -\venue. Cardro:>s, Dunbartonshire. 
1937. Gray, Frank, Balgowan School, Downfield, 
Dundee. 

1933. Gray, James Dow, J.P., “ Ballochmyle,” 

Strathmore .\venue, Dundee, Angus. 

1930. Gray, Robert D.. 15 Lonsdale Terrace, Edin- 
burgh. 

1915. Gray, William Forbes, F.E.S.E.. 8 Mansion- 
huu^e Road, Eiiinburiih, 9. 

1930. Greenhill, Frank Allen, M.A.{Oxon.), St 
Monans. Victoria Road, Maxwelltown. Dum- 
fries. 

1935. Greenhill, William, C.A., 34 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. Greenlaw, Ker. John. T.D., North Manse, 
Buckie. 

1940. Grierson, Thomas, J P., Clydesdale Bank 
Buildings. Wigtown. 

1922. Grieve, William Grant. 10 Queensferry Street, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1920. Guild, James Harrower, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. Edinburgh, 12. 

1911. Gcnson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood. M..4., The 
Manse of Xew Monkland, by Airdne. 
1907.*Guthrie, Charles, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 2. 

1927. Guthrie. Douglas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 21 Claren- 

don Crescent, Edinburgh, 4. 

1905. Guthrie, Thomas Maulk, Solicitor, Royal 
hank of Scotland. Brechin. 

1930. Guy, John, M.A., 7 Campbell Street, Greenock. 

1928. Gwynne. Mr.-' F. H. X.. Furze Wood House, 

Long Buttum Lane, BeacjiislicUl, Bucks. 


1938. IIaddow, J. Muir, Springbank, Falkirk. 

1933.*HAnr,ART, Provost James Dewar. O.B.E., J.P., 
Lilean Kiabhach. Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

1930. Haldane-Bobertson, Langton, F.S.S., 
M.R.S.L , Consul for Brazil. 07 Constant-Spring 
R'»ad, Half-way Tree P.O., St Andrew, 
Jamaica, British We.st Iinlies. 

1030. Hall, W. K., J.P., F.R S.E., The Shieling, 
(.Tamond Brig, 

1038. Hallidaa’, Rev, Alexander, of Church of 
Scotland Li\ingstonia Mission. Chasefu, Lun- 
dazi. Fort Jameson, X. Rhodesi.a. 

1029. IIalliday, Thumas Mathieson, c/o Messrs 
Barton k Sons, 11 Forrest Road, Edinburgh, 1. 


1928. Hamilton. Miss Dorothea E., The Monastery. 

Fladbury, near Pershore. Worcestershire. 
1922.*H amilton, John, Punta Loyola. Patagonia, 
Suiitli America. 

1933. Hamilton, Sir Robert W., Knt., F.R.G.S., The 
Grange, Hadlow Down. Sussex. 

1901. •Hamilton of D.alzeli., The Right Hon. Lord, 

K.T., C.V.O.. Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1935- Hampson, Charles P., Wentworth, Eccles, 
Lancs. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. 

1925.*Hanna, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E., 
C.A., 6 Lennox Street. Edinburgh. 4. 

1924. Harding, William, F.Z.3., F.R.G.S., Royal 
Societies Club, St James's Street, I.ondon, 
S.W. 1, 

1920. Harding. William Gerald, F.R.S E., M.R.S.L., 

F.R.Hist.S., F.L.S., Peckwater House. Charing, 
Kent. 

1903.*Harris, Walter B . Marlborough Club, Pall 
Mall. I.ondon. S.W. 1. 

1938. Harriss, Rev. Arthur Laurence, The 
Rectory, Great Stambridge, Rochfnrd, Es«^x. 

1927. *Harrison, Edward S., The Bield, Elgin. 

1933. Harrison, James, M.D., J.P.. 31 Howard Street, 

North Shields. Northumberland. 

1022. Hay', Alexander Mackenzie, The Ship Hotel, 
Chichester, Sussex. 

1938. IIay, James C. MacDonald, “Taigh-na- 
Bruaicli," Ido Georgia Avenue. San Bruno, 
California. 

1934. Heath, Rev. Alban, “Langholm,*’ 27 Forest 

Drive, Pinelands, Cape Tuwn, South Africa. 
1924.*Hemp. Wilfrid J., F.S.A., Secretary, Ancient 
Muimmeiits Commission for Wales and Mon- 
nvuithshire, Bod Cywarch, Cnccietii, N. 
l\'ales. 

1027.*Hlncken. Hugh O'Neill, M.A.. Ph.D., D.Litt., 
F.S.A.. M.R.I.A., Peabndy Museum, Harvard 
Univer-'ity, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

1902. Henderson, Adam, B.Litt., (no addre-'S). 

1930. Henderson. Miss Dorothy M , Kib-hoan, 

Kilmolford, Argyll. 

1928. *nENDERSON, Rev. George D., B.D., D.Litt.,D.D., 

Professor of Church History in the University 
of Aberdeen, 3 The Chanonry, Aberdeen. 

1038. Heaidkrson. G. P., M.A., B. A.(Ox()ii.), The 
Manse id T\nrun. Dumfries. 

1934. Henderson, Mrs Mabel Daisy, 33 Seymour 
Street, Dundee, Angus. 

1937. Henderson, Stuyrt M. K., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Curator of Archceolugy and History Depart- 
ment, Kelvingrovp Museum. Glasgow, C. 3. 
1927. Henderson, Miss Sybil Horn, Turfhills, 
Kinross. 

1931. Henderson, William, M.A. (no aildrcss). 
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1920. Hepburn, W. Watt, 32 Rubislaw Den, South, 
Aberdeen. 

1891. Herkies, Lieut. -Colonel William D., of Spottes, 
Spottes Hall, Castle Douglas. 

1929. Hewison, John Reid, Pierowall, Westray, 
Orkney. 

1934. Hilleary, Iain Robertson, The Lodge, Edin- 
bane, Isle of Skye. 

1926.*Hogabth, James, 7 Carlton Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1941. Hogg, A. H. A,, Lecturer in Civil Engineering, 
King's College, Kewcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 

1923. Hoile, Henry John. M.A.. M.B , Ch.B., 145 
High Street, Montrose. 

1939. Holmes, J. Stanley, Librarian, 45 Bentinck 
Street. Hucknall, Notts. 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C., Foxbury, 
Hambledon, Surrey. 

1926. Hood, Mrs Violet M., Midfield, La.ss\rade. 

1928. Hope, Rev. Leslie M A., Ph D , 9 Bute 

Mansions, Ilillhead Street, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1927. Hopkirk, Rev, Dudley Stuart, M.A., B.D., 

B Litt. (Oxon,), 18 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1937. IIoRTH. Rev. Walter Robert. A.K.C., Craig- 
side, Shalford Road, Guildford. Surrey. 

192". IIouLT, James. F.R.Hist.S,, 12 Brookland Road, 
Stoneycroft. Liverpool. 

1928. Houston. Keyworth C.. F.R.G.S., St Bernard's, 

The Ridgeuay. Rothley, Loicc.ster 
1032. How, Commander George Evelyn Paget, 
Royal Navy, 139 Slo.ine Street, London, 
S.W. 1. 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seaford House, London, S.W. 1. 

1929. Howell. Rev. Alexander R.. M.A., 112 South 

Street. St Andrews. Fife. 

1930. Hoy, George Frederick, Secretary, The St ! 

Andrew Society, 104 Findhorn Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. , 

1930.*Hume, Lieut. -Cul. F.dgar Krskisf, M.C., 
U.S. Army, B.A.. M.A., M.D.. LL.l) . D Lift., 
Dr. P.H.. D.T.iM., Sc. D., The Magnolia'). Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, F.S.A. 

1927. Hunter, John, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, 
Anglic. 

1932. Hunter, Lt. -Colonel Robert Le.'ilie, Newlands 
House, Pulnioiit. Stirlingshire. 

1937. Hunter, Willia^i Charters, 95 Renfield 
Street. Glasgow, C. 2. 

1912. Hyslop, Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 20 Thornhill 
Terrace, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


1908. Inglis, Alan, Art Master, ‘’Allington Villa,” 
Warslap Avenue, Arbroath. 

1928. Inglis, John A., B.Sc., Keppoch, Roy Bridge, 
In ver ness-s hire . 

1033. Ingram, W., K.C., Nonnanhurst, 10 West Gate, 
North Berwick. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Herald, 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh,!. 


1932. Jack, James, F.L.S., 6 Alexandra Place, 

Arbroath. 

1913 Jackson, George Erskine. O.B.E.. M.C., W.S., 
20 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 1. 

1918- Jamieson, James H., 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1923.* Jamieson, .Iohn Boyd. M.D , F.R.C.S.E., 43 
George S<iuare. Edinburgh, 8. 

1022. Jehu. Thomas John. M.A.. M.D.. Proffcsnr of 
Geology, Univcisity of Edinburgh. Hotel de 
Vere, l^ Kglmton Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 

191C.*Johnson. John Bolam, C.A , 12 Granby Road, 
Kdinburglj, 9, — Treasurer. 

1902.*Johnston, Alfred Wintle, .Architect. 30 
Gol>hns Green, Welwyn Garden City. Herts. 

1938. Johnston, John, M.B., Ch.B., 7 Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1931. JoNE-s. Donald Herbert, 38 Beechwood 
Avfiiut^. Neath, Glam. 

1930. Jones. Mis Enid Poole, Glyn. West Kilbride, 
.\yrsliire. 

1928. Jones. H R . Dalineny Court, Duke Street, 
'*'1 James's, London, S.W. 1. 


1938. Kri.r, Mi.ss Pikebe A. M., Women's United 
Services Club, 23 Coiirtfield Gardens. London, 
S.W. 5. 

1922.*Kt iLi.ru. Alenw-der. n[ Morven, Ballatcr, 
Abt'rdcoiulure. 

1921. Kennedy. John. 19 Ka^f Hoath Road, Hanip- 
''te.ul. L'ltiduii. N.W. 3. 

1930. Kennedy, Peter, M.A., 2(l Noithfield Terrace, 
Ldinburgh, 8. 

1907 Kent, Benjamin William John. Tatefield Hall, 
Beckwitbshaw, Harrogate. 

1896. Kerr. Henry F., A.R T.B.A , 12 East Clare- 
mont Street, Etlinburgh, 7. 

1927. Kerr. Robert, M A., Keeper of the Art and 
Etlmogiaphtoal Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 31 V ardie Road, Edinburgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coins. 
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1930. Kershaw. Mrs E. X.. J.P., Starrclill Ilouse, 
oTO Manchester Kuad, (iivat Lever. B<'ltnn, 
Lancs. 

1911. *KLrcHEX, IV. T., W.S.. 1 JeiTrey Avenue, 

IJlackh.all. Edinhuri:!!, 4. 

1932. KiLiiini'L-JoyEs Howard Edw\rd f in* address) 

1912. *Kin’g. Captain Charles, F..S.Sc. Lond., F.C.S.. 

11 Kehin Drive, Glasgow, X.W. 
loss. Kixg. CriHBERT. I.C.S , (.0 Civil Secretariat, 
Labure, Punjab (c o Llo 3 'ds Bank, d Pall Mall. 
London). 

1926. King, Mrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire. 

1926. Ki>’>rEAR, William Fraser Anderson*, Cole- 

brooke. Kersland Drive, Milngavie. 

1930. Kirk, Kobert, M.B.. Ch.B.. B.Sc., Sudan 
Medical Service, Khartoum. The Sudan. 

1910. Kirknfss. William. Craft .studio, 3U Ilowe 
Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Kirkwood. James, Beltrees. Duncburch Road, 

Oldbull, near Paisley. 

1922.*Knefv. Ml'S F. r>F\TRirr. r>allanioar House, 
Dallaugh, Isle of Man, 

1900. Knowlfs Captain William Hfnry. F.S. A.. 

Cbesfield, Abbey Road, Malvern. 

1924.*Kn'Ox, William Barr, Ryefield, Dalr\-, Ayr- 
shire. 


1022. Lacaiiie. Armand D. f Archxolocist. Wellcome 
Hi'^torical Medical >111*56^0). 2 Pasture Road, 
Xorth Wembley, Middlesex. 

1910.*E unr FR ?i nrv Ward. Medir.il fuTicrr of 
Ilcaith. City Hall. Ea^t Loiiduii. TCP,, South 
Afnra. 

1923. L\MI!. 1u‘V. (ii:oRGi’. i> 1*.. Itecrliwimd. Mflrnse. 
190L*Lamont, Sir Xorman, Bt., M P, of Knockdow, 
T"U ai'l. .\i lUiuie. 

1932. L\n(;, Till' VeiT Kcv. ?vI\i{siiall B.. T.D., 
D.D, liinisfi'MC, <iilD.rd. Haddniiiton. 

1932. Larg. UoRERi' Jamls, J.P., “ The Hollies, ’’ G3 

Clejangton Hoad. Mar\Tield, r>undee. 
lOdn. LA^^' 0 ^■, \\ B., 1 I’lOSHhinn Gard‘-ns, IM.n- 

hiJiLdi. 12 

1934. Leach, Dr William John, Ihlleandonan, 
Brauly. 

1937. Eetse. John, Ithii VarranC’ 267 Clepington 
Knad, Dundee. 

1910,*LriGH bolonel James Hamilton, Shenley 
Cottage. Bagborough, Taunton, Somerset. 

1926. T.eitch, Jamis, Crau rings, Kirkintillnch R<;ad, 
Lell/ir 

1933. Leitch, P. a., M.Inst.C.E., 18 Silverwells Cres- 

cent, Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 


1925. Leslie, .Sheriff John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1935. Lessells, Jay. D.A.Edin.. L. I. F. A. Lond., 
Surma, West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
1902,*LEvnsoN-Go\vrK, F. S., Travellcr-s’ Club, Pall 
Mall, Londi'D. 

194L Eevie, Willi \m Elder. Ailvocate in Abrnb-en, 
63 H.multun Place. Abeiilecn, 

1927. Liddell. Beckham W., W.S., E’nion Bank 

ILiiise. Pitlocbrv'. 

1935. Liddlf. Laurence H., Carpenhani. Rustrevor, 

Cu- Down. 

1928. Lightbody, John. Solicitor. Oatlarids. Lanark. 

1919. *Lindsay, Mrs Broun, of Colstoun, 51 Cadogan 

Place, London, S.W. 1. 

1927. Linds lY, Ian Gordon. Houstoun House 
Uphall. 

1920. Linlithgow, The Most Hun. The Marquess of, 

P.C., K.T,. G.C.I.E.. LL.D., Hopetouii House, 
South Quren.s/erry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew, B.Sc.. Gilinanscleuch. .'Sel- 

kirk. 

1925. Little, John R., 5 Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 
burgfi, 9. 

18SL*Little. Robert. K.W.S., 2b Clanricarde 
Gardens. Tunbriilge WelL. 

1936. Lockhart. Mls A. M'Laren, J.P., 16 Broompurk 

Drive. Dennistoun. Glasgow, E. 1. 

1938. Lockie, John R., St Xinians, 5 Cross Road, 
MeiUeriggs, Paisley. 

1901.*r.ONFY, John W. M . C Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1017.*Love. William Henderson. .7 P., M.A.. A.Mus., 
IvouanI'unk. Craigendoran. Helensburgh. 

192G Low, Alexvnder, M.A . M.D., Emeiltus Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy m the I'niver'ity of Aber- 
deen, 14 4 Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1941. I.OWTHI R, A W. G. F.S.A.. A R T.P,.A.. 
LI R.F.., ' The ( )ld Guana." Aslili'ad. 
'^unev. 

1934. Lum-^den, Jamls, 130 Blenheim Place, Al^er- 
deen. 

1938. Lyiord-Pike, John Drewett. M.A., 5t> Kirk- 
hrae. Tiibertof). Edinburgh. !). 

1936. LY(fN. David Merkw. M.D., Iiruim. Culintnn. 
193tk*Lvov, WiLiivM Kirk. W.S , 21 Lyii.Mh.ch Place, 
Edinburgh. 3. 


1938. MacAndkew, ^fiss E., Curator, West Highland 
Museuiri, Fort ^Vilhain, Allt-a-Bhruais, Spean 
Bridge, Inverne'S-shire. 
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1927.*MACArLAY, J \mes. F.S T., F.F.S., M.T.P.I., 37 * 1926. McEelich, Roderick, Factor, Ostrom House, 
::>t Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. ; Lochinaddy, North Uist. 


1029.*M \c vuLAY John Drummond. Rank Agent, 
7 Greenlaw Avenue, Paisley. 


1925. *Macaui.ay, Tuomas Bassett, LL.D.. President, 

Sun life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, 
C.iruuia. 

1938. McKain. James M\thfsox, Solieitur, Rose- 
niount. Arbroath. 

1941. M\rBF\x. John, '^nlnituv In Cnovn Drne. 
luveine^^. 

1935. McBride, Daniel, B L . SheritT Clerk of Dun- 
bartonshire, County Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1932. McCabe, James (Csborne. B.A., M.A , " Fan- 
more," Bathgate. 

1926. McCaskill, John, J.P., Estate Office, Gairloch, ■ 

Koss-shire. i 

192S. McClymont. Rev. J. Doroi.v'', M A.. B.D., Tlie 1 
Manse of Old Cumnock. Cumnock, Ayr- I 
shire. ! 

1935. MacColl. Hec'ior Henry, O D.E. (Mil. Div.), ' 

Knight of the Royal Order of Va.sa, 2 rue j 
Lito'ih, Paris, XYR | 

1930. MacColl, Hugh Geoffrey. M.A.. B.Sc., Craig- ' 
rannoch, Ballacbuhsh, .-\rgyU. ! 

1930. MacColl, William Dlgald. BM,'\VDMC. ' 
London. W.C. 1. 

1915. Mc('ormick, Andrew. GG Victoria Street. New- : 
tcn-.stew art 

1924. McCormick, John, 3i''OCarntyiie Iviad. Gla•^gow, 

F. 2 

1924. *McCosh, James, Solicitor. Fitctm, Dairy, Ayr- 

shire. 

1925. *M u ( (AS w. Rev. Roderick, The M.ium*. 

Raa-'.iN . Die nf .Sky>‘. 

1929. MiCimf, I'lioMAs. F R f.AS.. 6 X E. Circus 
riai'.* Fdiiibuigh, I'-. 

1936. MacCutsh. Rev. Donvld. M.A . The :\Iansc. 

M'ly. DalaiH«.^it‘. and Tom.iim. Inveinoss- 

1938. Ma'Ciliocii. Rev. Xn.JL .}. IF. c <> The Rev. 

( aii'Ui Mai'Ciillm-li, D.D . ’flic Ib-ttoiy. Bmlije 
(4 All.ui 

192G. M\cdonald, Donvld Somfelfd, W.S., 1 Hill 
ttrc'd, IGiiiilaiigii, 2. 

1929. Macdunalh. IIi:NKV Lachl\n. of Dunach, 
Dunach. ( )baii, .\rg} 11. 

1929. M\cL>onaid. J^mj.s il., M.II., Medical Super- 

intendent. “Howford ITnii'^c " Crookston, 
Ghisgow, S.W. 2. 

1930. M vci'ONAi.D. Wilt I \^i Public A''Gstan(M‘ Olbccr. ; 

Craigmore, (.Toyard lb»ad, Beauly. 

1939. MclbiWAi.r. J. Kevan. Carseminnoch. 3 Airlour 

Road. Xewlaiids, (xlasgios. S. 3 
1928. M\cFchirn. Rev. C. Victor A.. M.A., The 
Man^c. (Teetuwn, Kirkeudbrightshire. 


1036. Macfarlane. D R.. C)bservatory Boys' High 
School. Mow bray. Cajic South Africa. 

1933. M VCL arlane. Captain John. ■’.Selma." 31 
Deiby Street \'auelu-'e. Xew Siiiitll W.de-. 
Au'.t r.ilia 

1s98.*Mac(.Dllivray of M \cGir li\ k vy. C.M., M.D.. 

D..''c.. LL D . Chattaii Cruft. Cr.iil. Fite. 

1901.*M ACtxHrGOK Ai 'l^haih R , of Maegregor Card- 
iiev, Dunlv« 111. 

1918. M acgkkgor Rev, WTli.iam Cenningh \m. Dunira 
House, Re>ta!rig Road. South. Edinburgh. 7. 
1933. McHardy, I \N. Director of Educatimi. Caithness, 
Ramiulph Place. Wick. 

1938. McIvnes, ChmvLks Thorpe. Civil .'servant, 
White Cottage. Old Kiik Road, Coi-'torphine. 
Edinburgh. 12. 

1926. McIntire, Walter T., B.A., St Anthony's. 

Milnthorpe, ^^■est^^orland. 

1927. *Mackintosji. Gordon Xas.mytii. Architect 

( no address). 

1932. Mvcindi'-h. Uuoh. F R I B.A.. ].a Vallee. 

Ib'zel, .M .3Iartins, Jersey. C T. 

1913. Mackintosh. 11, B.. M.B ii., Re41i\t!ie Flgm. 
1937. McIntosh. John, M.A., Schonlliuiise. Alyth. 
Perth.shiro. 

F.*39. McIntosh. AIt-rdoctt. SlientT-Clerk of Tiiverness. 
shire, *' i'rummund lower, ' Fpper Drummond. 

Inverness. 

1922. *MACk3N rosH. Ro\. R Smiih, IFm C.F.. 

The M in-'**, Gi rvan. \ \ i xlu i c 
1937. Mvcinco-'H, Wiii.mm. llermoii Cottage. 7 Well 
Road. Ibiltdee. 

I92it>. M(1 s”io'^h, WiLiivM. ■'ealt'iili Mniard CiV'Cent. 

iMindee. 

I!>31. M\CkV\. Vl.isu R M \ 1 , BEni (n.i .iddle>;x). 

Dt23. M \CK \ ^ . i>o\ \i i>. J. r Member ei the "i elt dIl 
Laud Court 1. it hereuw IumJ HoU'.e. ( ,urhne..v. 
lO’G. M \CK \ \ < ti nia.E, M.D . I-’ R C < F . 10 Ruthe^ay 
Fl.iec, FdinbiirglE 3. 

1921. Mai KAY. t.iMiRiiE i>oD>, 1 Joppa lb.>ad, Fdin- 
burgh, 

i 1932. Mvckvy. J. B., A.K.I.A.S., Architect, ILM. Omoe 
of Works. 122 George Street. F.dinburgli. 2. 
i 1912. Mack\y, Xt'KiiKN DoroLAs. M D . B.So., 
j l> P U . Dull- \vnn Aberfeldy. 

I 1939. Mackvy. Captain Willia^i, Xetherwuod. Inver- 

ne'«s. 

1924. Mackechnie, Rev. John, M.A. (Hons.), B D., 
3 Eldon Terrace, Partiokhill, Glasgow 

1923. Mackfchnul Robert G. S, R.B.A., 4 Watch 

Bell Street. Rye. Sussex. 

1923. Mackenzie. Aleyandek G. R., F.R.I.B.A., 
Bourtie House. Inverurie, Aberdeeni.hire. 

1919. Mackenzie. ITectok Hugh. J P., " Ballone,” 
37 Buck^tone Terrace, Edinliurgh. 10. 
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1931. Mackenzie. Thomas, J.P., F.E.I.S., T Station 
Iluad. l>ingwall. Kos^-ahire. 

1904. Mackenzie. William Cook, Deargaill, St 
(_Teiiige> Koad, St Margarets-on-Thames. 

1904. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., D.Litt., Head of 
department of Ancient (Scottish) History and 
Pala-ngraphy in Edinburgh C’mverMty. S 
(,’argil Terrace, Edmtnirgh, 5. 

1910. McKEiiiiAL. Anoiuw. C.I.E., M.A , B.Sc., 
Indian Agricultural Service (retired), c/o 
National Bank of India, 2«> Bi^hop^gate, 
Lnndnn, E C. 2. 

1926. McKekro'v, Mathew IIenre’, Solicitor, Dunard 
Dunifries. 

1935. Mackie, Profea'or .1. Huncan, M.C., M.A., 

9 The Cullege. The VuiverAty. Glasgow. 

1926. Mackif, Robert L.. M.A., B Litt., Lecturer in 
English and Histoiy, Dundee Training College, 
Aliercraig. West Newport. Dundee. 

1930. MacKii.lop, Rev All\n MacDonald, B.A., 
13 D., Lecturer. Faculty of Theology. Enunanuel 
College, Wickham Terrace, r>risbane. Queens- 
land. Au-lralia . — Metuhn of the Senate. 

1930. MacKinnon, Benjamin Black. J.P., “ Newark,’* 

20 Hutchison Drive, Cunniesburii, Bearsden, 
Glasgow. 

1931. MacKinnon, Donald S., E^ob. Elliot Place, 

Crdinton Road E linhurgh. 11, 
1919.*Ma(.lauan DocitL^s Philip. W.S., 28 Heriot 
Bow, Edinburgh, 3, — SecrHnry. 

1923.*Ma( lactAN, Mis-^ Morag, 28 Heriot Row, 
Eilinburgh, 3, 

1922. McI,\ren. Thomas. Burgli Pngineer. Red«'liffe, 

Baiiihiil. I'ei’tb. 

1928. MacEk^n. .\i?chii’. \Lr) “ fhdon-.i«'a ** Bridge of 

.Mlaii. 

1931. Maclekn. DroALD. M A.. l.L.B.. 10 York Place, 

Ediidjurgli, 1 

1939. M\(I.r\N. T \IN M \lcoiai M xf'CuiMMoN, St 
Andi'i-'w'-- Club, 2 ^Vhl1ch.lil I,undon, 

S.W 1. 

1934. Maclkan, Rev. John, Manse of Locbalsh, 
Balinai'ar.i. Kyle, Ro'5'%-.shir*>. 

1932. MacEfan. Robeht Hillatly, F. A F. (Bond,), 

300 r<‘rry Road, Dun<lee. 

Ibc-j.^M acLi Jaaiis. M V.. I,L D , F.S.A.. 

") Th-iiot Row. Edinl'urgh. 3 
1931. McLellan, Robert A.. M.I.Loco.E., Inver- 
garry, Madeira W.ilk. Churcli Jrtrettun, Shrop- 
shire. 

1937. McLi ELAND. CHAiiLL> J., 12 De Walden Terrace, 
Kilmarnock. 

1931. McLeod, Alexander Grant, M.A., “Harps- 
dale,’’ Campbell Street, Darvel, Ayrshire. 

1936. McLeod, Ai.i'xandku N<uoian, 19 Mentone 

Terrace. Edinburgli, 9. 


1939. MacLeod, Anges. Mount Tabor. Kinnoull, 
Perth. 

1930. McLeod, Donald, 4o02 West 7th Avenue, 
Vancouver, B C., Canada. 

1933, MacLeod. Rca'. Donald, The Manse, Apple- 
cross, Ross-sbire. 

1910. Macleod, F. T., 55 Grange Road, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1924. MacLeod, Sir John Lorne, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 

Great King .'!?treet. Edinburgh. 3. 

1922, Macleod, Rev. Malcolm, M.A.. The Manse of 

Balquhidder, Strathyre. Perthshire. 

1925. MacLeod. Rev. William. B.D.. Pli.D.. St Brouc 

Manse, Port-Bannatyne, Rothesay. 

1919- Macleroy. Rev, Campbell M.. B D Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, West Manse, 
Ardersier, Inverness-.shire. 

1926. McLintock. Ja31l>, J.P.. Ivv Hou>e.* Lennox- 

town. 

1933. MacMaster, Thomas, Secretary, Caledonian 
insurance Company, 190 Grange Loan, 
Edini>urgh, 9. 

1905. Macmillan. The Right lion. Lord, of Aber- 
feldy, P.C. G.C.V.O.. LL D.. Moon Hall, 
Ewhuist. Surrey. 

1916.*McMillan. Rev. Willi.am, D.D,, Pli.D.. Chaplain 
to tie* Forces. St Leonard’s Manse, Dunfenn- 
llne 

1925. Macmillan, William E. F., F.S.A.. 42 Onslow 

Square, London, S W. 7. 

1933. McMcrdo. James. 8571 144th Street. Jamaica, 

N.V., E.S.A. 

1936. .McNaughton, Duncan, M.A.. 4 Forth Crescent, 
Stirling. 

1915. Macnf.il. Robert Lister, of Barra, Barra House, 
Murlbro', Vermont, U.S.A. 

1929. McNeill. D avid, M.A , Sehuol House Loanhead' 

Midlotliiaii. 

1936, MacNeill, Rev. M alcolm. Tlie Manse of Kilmo- 
dan, Glendaruel, .\rgyll. 

193 1.*McNi:ill, Nlil. uf AI’J^ac^u^^, < 'loquli.R. Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

1909.*MAclt \e. Colonel Sir Colin William, C.V.O.j 
I’.R.E . V.Ij., {’olintraivi-. Aigyll, 

1926. Macrae. Rev. Drvrw, 26 Dniigl:i=i Crescent, 

Edini.urgh, 12. 

1934. Macrae, Kenneth, Applecross. Ross-.slnre. 

1921. McUohisie, William .Alexander FS.I., 102 

Dessw’ood Pl.K'e, Alterdeen. 

1923. *MacRobert, Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 

Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1935. Macvicar, Neil, W.S.. 9 Belgrave Crescent, 

Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Mabev, Arthur James, The Anchorage. Drake’s 

Avenue, Exinoiith, Devon. 



1931. Magian, Axthon'y John' Capper, M.D., B.S., 
F.R.I.P.H., F.R.E.S., F.H.S., F.R.G.S., 

F.A.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.S.M., 136 Harley Street, 
London, W. 1. 

192G. Maitlan’d, Mrs Mildred E., Laraich, Aberfoyle, 
Perthshire. 

1928. MAT-roLii, Sir Ian', of Poltalloch, K.C.M.G., 

D.L., J.P., Poltalloch, Kilmartin, Argyll. 

1914. Malloch, James J., M.A., Norwood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Colinton. 

1901. Man'n*, Ludovic M‘Lellan% 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

190G. Marshall. IIenry, B.. Radian, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn*. M.D., Stewart Hall, 
Rothesay. 

1925. Marshall, William, Belmont Castle, Meigle, 
Perthshire. 

1922. Martin*, George M.acgregor, 31 South Tay 
Street, Dundee. 

1921. Marwick, IIl'Gh. O.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., Alton 
House, Kirkwall. Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1933. Marwick, Thomas 'Waller, A.R.I.B.A., 

A. M. I. Struct. E., 48 MdvUIe Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1933. Mason', John, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dun. 

dee. 

1925.*Matheson’, Neil, Forest Lodge, Selkirk. 

1938. Mathew. James, 18 Airlie Place, Dundee. 
1892,*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bl., K.T., D.L., ! 

//.R.S.A.. Pollok House, Glasgow, S. 3, — 1 
President. \ 

1935. Maxwell, J. Harrison, .M.A., 21 Tay Crescent, i 
Uiddrie, Glasgow. 

1939. Mayfs, M alter Pjhlii’, Curator. The Muteuin 

and Art Gallene'5. Pai«>ley. 

1924.*Mlikle, Kev. jAiiES, B.D., 15 St Clair Terrace, 
I'hlinliurgh, l(t 

1929. Mi-N’ZiE.s. Wirri\'\i, H.M. Insp'^rtor of Schools, 

G St Vincent Street. Ediniturgh, 3. 

1940. Menzies, Dr W. Menzifs, 25 Castle Terrace. 

Edinburgh, 1. 

1900. Menzies, W. D Graii\m, nf PRcur, Tlally- 
burtoii House, Coupui-Angus. 

1027. Mkredith, Rev, Thomas Downie. M.A.. St 
Luke’s Manse, 25 Coniely Bank, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1937. Michie. Miss Hellinor T.. 1I8 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1934. Middleton, Akthtr Pierce, M A.(Edin.), A.M, 

(Harvard), 33-52 Slst Street. Jackson Heights, 
New A’ork City, I'.S A. 

1937. Millar, Charles M. Hepburn*. 17 Osborne 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 12. 


1925. Miller, Frank, Corrie, Fruids Park, Annan, 
Dumfriesshire. 

1911. Miller, Steuaet Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 

1929. Miller, Rev. Thomas, St Helen's Manse, High 

Bunriybndge, Stirlingshire. 

1923. Milne, George. Craigellie House, Lonniay, 
Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire. 

1938. Mitchell. M.ijor George A. G., M.B., Ch.M., 
CraigvifW, Braemar Road, Ballater. 

1935. Mitchell, George Wilson, Kirktown Mills, 
Drumblade, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 

1938. Mitford, T. Bruce, B.A., Lecturer in Humanity, 

The Univer'>ity, St Andrews. 

1939. Moffat. Pohkfst Muirhevd, ” Auchenrigg.” 

Beafadeii, Dunbar ton^i hire. 

1922. .Mooney. John J.P. Cromwell Cottage. Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William Jamfs, L.K.C.S E., L.R.C.P.E., 
F.R.F.P.S.G., 8 Clairinont Gardens, Glasgow, 
C. 3. 

lOSO.'^MoRiaoN. Mi> D. C.. 28 Kins^borough Gardens, 
Hyiidland Road. <Tla«:gov, W, 2. 

1931. Moio EV, Hlnrv T.. J.P.. B ^e. ( Ardueulog}’). 
F.K.Hi-.r S.. I.eieenter I^ou^e. King's Road. 
Reading. 

1934. Morpeth, Robert Spottiswoode, Ph.C.. M.P.S., 
10 Centro Parade. Greenford Avenue. London, 
W. 7. 

1882. Morris, J\Mn< Archibald, U.S.A.. .\rchitect, 
^avoy Crott. Ayr. 

1931. Morris, V., “Nenlauds,” Rowland Keld 
Hutton (Tute. noar Guisborougb, N. Yorks. 

1938. Morri>on. William Henry, 14 Magdala 

(Te>cont, Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Moutlock, Rev. William, M.So., F.R.G.S., 

.M.R.S.L.. 42 Souths oud Avenue, W. riouth- 
bourne, Bournemouth. 

1930. Morton, Alixvndek i^Mixii, 8ulieitur. Victoria 

^t^e.‘t. Non tiin-.8teMart. 

1925. Mowat, John. 50 Southampton Diive, Glasgow, 
W. 2 

1931. Mozlln-Hudson. Cyril, 17 Blyth Grove, 

Work''Oj>, Notts. 

1939. Mulllr, Ferdinand. L.D.8., 16 station Road, 

Blackpool. 

1034. Munnocii, James, F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 
Drive, Liberton, , Edinburgh, 9. 

1932. Munro, M'. a., D.Litt., 7 Laverockbank Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 5. 

1933. Murray, Charles Stewart, 8 Hillview, 

Blackhall, Edinburgh. 

1920. Ml rray, Jamfs, J.P., Kenwood, (17 Kirkintil- 
loch Road, Bishopbrigg'^, Glasgow. 

1931. Murray, Joseph Henry, Glengyle Lodge, 
(38 Bruntslield Place, Edinburgh, 10. 
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1926. Murray, Miss Louisa, The White House, | 
Anstruther, Fife. 


1927.*Xapier, J. G.. Retired Tea Planter. 13 Lynedoch 

Place. PMinf.ureh. 3. 

1''33. Xapilr. Johx WvT-nx. M I.( heiu.K., 

^laii-'tield. Alina. 

1923, Nelsox. Mrs, Beechwuod, Calderstones. Liver- 
pool. IS. 

1036. Nf.suitt. Robert C., of Xisbet House, Duns — 20 
Trej^mnter Kuad. London, S W. lU. 

1936. Nicholas, Dox.ald Loui^. M.A.. Pine Lodge, 
;StanIey Avenue, Higher Bebington, Cheshire. 
1927. XiCHOLsox, Cregoe Doxaldsox Percy, F.S.G., 
Bodinnick, 51 Jersey Road. Laiapton, Houns- 
lo^v. Middlesex. 

1935, XoBLE, "William, S Churchhiil, Edinburgh, 10. 
1929. XoTMA.x, Robert Carfrae. W.S., 15 A'urk Place, 
Edinburgh, 1. 


r»30. O'Doxxeij. Hexry, F.PC,. M.S. P. (no address). 

192 1 . 0 Malley. Mrs Owen St C.. 1 More s Garden, 

Cheyne Walk. Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 

1922. *OcHTEaLoxr, Charles Fraxcis, Overburn, 

Lanark Road, Currie, Midlothian. 

1924. Ogilvie, James D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1907, *Oke, Alfred William, BA, F.L S., 32 

Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex. 

1925. Olifhaxt, Rev. Johxstox. 11 I> , The Manse, 

AlnTcorn. South Uueen^fer^y. 

1026. Oliver, Mrs F. S,, Edgerston, near Jedburgh. 
l92l. (iRR, Stewart. R.S.W., Come House, Coriie, 
rr.in 

1925 OsBORxr. Rev. Thomas. Minister of Cockenzie 
Parish Cliiirch, C-ickenzie Manae, Pre^tonpans. 


1923 

P \ n R^ox. 

George Dexcax. 

3 Balgav 

Av«*nne, 


Dundee. 




1927. 

Paterson, 

Miss Hilda M -vud 

Lfslie, B 

o 

o 

aS 


Banchory 

Kincardineshire. 



1939. 

VTI RsOX, 

.1 vmi.s Gn.virvM. 

IVellwooiI 

, Irvine, 


A\ i-'iuie. 

• 



1931. 

Paterson. 

The Very Rev. 

John N. 

M., The 


.Marise, Ki 

ng Williaiii'.s Town. 

, ( .P.. South Africa. 

1915. 

Paterson, 

John Wil.sox, 

C.V.O., 

M.B.E., 


A.R LB.. 

A.. Biiiici[-al .\rclu 

tect II. AL 

( mice of 


Works, 

11 Abirigi'T Gardens, Murravtield, 


Edirduiru 

:li, 12. 



1025. 

Patience, 

-Ai.ex.ixdf.r, “Pilmor." 2 

Carrick 


Drive, N 

. Mt. Vernuii, near 

Glasgow. 



1934. Patox, Edward Richmoxd, B. A. (Cantab.), 
F.Z S , M.B.O.U., of Ilaresliaw inuir, iia Kil- 
marnock, Ayr'^hire. 

1936. Patox, Hexry Macleod. Curator of Historical 

Records. H.M. Register Iluuse, 5 Little Road, 
Libertuii, Edinburgh. 9. 

1924. P.ATOX, James, 50 High Street, Lanark. 

1933. PAfUieK, William Macearlaxe, Architect, 
r.U.I..\ 35 Lintrathen G.irdens. Dundee. 

1925. P.attersox. Richard Ferrar, M.A, (Cantab ), 

D.Litt.(Glas.), Giaiiaiu s r>\kt', Beai-den, 
Diml>artnnslure. 

1925. Paul. Lieut. -C oIuuhI J, W. Bali our D.S.O., 

D.L.. Marchmont Herahl, Cakcniuir. Tynehead, 
Midlothian. 

1923. Pi AU'OX. Rev. Professor A F. ^coii. M.A., 

B.D , D.Th.. D Litt.. F.R.IIist S.. The Manse, 
Juhustone, Renfrew shire. 

1940. Perridge. Major Praxk S. 15 Third Avenue, 
NVwtoii Park. Port Ehzab'-^th. South Atnca. 
1930. Peters. Arthur Bow dex, F.R. Met. S.. Libraiian 
and Curator. Inverness Public Library. 

1935 PkjGOtt, Stuaki. Priory Farm, Rockbourne, 
Hants. 

1926. Pilktxgtox. \x D., .Vchvarasdal, Thurso, 

(’illthuess, 

1939. Fixe, Le'-lie Gilbert, B,A.(Lond.), 20 Arundel 
Mau'^ions, Fulham Road. London. S.W. 6. 

1939. PiTf-IvLTHLEV, Horace Vilior. “IVayside,” 
Anier'sham, Bucks. 

1939. Porter, Eric Briax. 5 Riley Avenue, St 
Annes-oii-Sca. 

1901. *PoRTL VXD, His Grace The Duke of. K.G.. 
Welbeck Abbey, Notts 

1937. PouLTER, George C ollixgwoot) Browxlow, 

(’')llingw«>od Plaie. ( 'ambeiley. Mirrey. 

1027. PRLNriOE. JaM1.<. <• O Mis Osbnlllr, 1 LoldS- 
U(iod ('lo-^e, P>iisvf.|t, S"Uthaijipti>n. 
1911.''PKhM-<)N, Frank A. 11.. F.L>.K.. F.R.San.I., 
F.RS.E., M.I Slruct.L . L.R.I B.A.. M.T.P.I., 
Craigrow 111 **, llrinrwell Road, Milngavie. 

1906. PiuxGLi. RoiiLur M., Spottiswu'ide, IJarnton 
Park, Davidson'.s Mains. IGlinburgh. 4. 

1924. Pi LLVR. Piter .M \i DorcAi.r., 3U Haivlaw 

.\v*'uu<*, Muii'i'iid, bdasoow. 5. 1. 

1926. PuRDiE. Thomvs. Auclit'ncck, KilliMrn. .Stirling- 
shiie. 

1924. PuitVES, John M., M.C.. 1 West Uelugas Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 


1928. Quid. Rev. Gurdux. M.A.. B.D The Manse, 
Monifieth, by Dundee. 

1932. Quig, J.vMEb m MiXGi'o.N', Raveiiscraig, Falkirk. 



1921. Rae, John X.. S.S.C , 2 Danube Street. Edin- i 
bufizh. 4. I 

1932. Kajisat, David George. M.A.. B.Sc., Rector of ! 

Kirkcudbright Academy, Skair Kilndale, Kirk- j 
cudbright. j 

1924. *Ramsay, Douglas M., J.P., lio^^iand, Galashiels, | 

Selkirkshire. 

1928. Randall-MacIver, David. M.A., D.Sc., c'o 
Messrs Brovn Shipley & Cu.. 123 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. 1. 

1908. *K\nkin. William Black, of Cleddans, 2 

Ruthesay Terrace. Edinburgh, 3. 

1935. Rankine. William Francis, Badshot Lea, 
Farnhain, Surrey. 

1927. Ratcliefe, Josefh Riley, M.B.. C.M. (Edin.), 

F.R.S.E.. 22 Wake Green Road Moseley, 
Cirniiaghani. 

1909. Reid. Alphonso Stodaht, J.P., Bank of Eng- 

land, Manchester. 2. 

1031. Renilson, John, c/u Mrs Ellis, 9 Furlhill 
Terrace. Jedburgh. 

1926. Reoch, John, Hawtiiornden. Erskine Road, 
Wliitecraigs. (nlTiiHck, Renlreu shire. 

1935. Rice. D. Talrot. M.A.. B..So., rbLitt.(Oxon.), 
Professor of Fine Art. Edinburgh Uiii\ersity, 

33 Moray Place, Edinburgli. 3. 

1928. *Richard.son, Francis. Blairforkie, Bridge of 

Allan. 

1912.*Ricimrdson. James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Ofiice of Works, 122 
George Street, Edinburgh. 2, — Curator of 
Mu sen m. 

1923. Richardson, John, W.S., 28 Rutland Square. 

Edinburgh, 1. ! 

1935. Richmond, Ian A,, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in I 
Roiuan-British Archccology, Uiiiver&ity of j 
Durham, King's College, XeMTa^tlc-upon- | 
Tyne, 2. ! 

1919. Richmond, O. L.. M.A., Frofessor of Humanity, 

Fnivei'iity of Edinburgh. 5 Belford Place. 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1925. Kttcitie, Professor James. M.A.. D.Sc , F.R.S.E., ' 

Xaturul History Department, The University, | 
Edinburgh, 31 Mortonhall Road, Edin- ■ 
burgh, 9- ; 

1922. Rut HIE. Wirt IA.M Mrin. 11 Walkiii.'.h.iM .'^treft. 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

1907. Ror.n, Jamfs, LL. B., LL.D.. 2G Ormidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 12. 

1933. Rodb, j xmls A. T. (no nddre'’s). 

1933. Robiri^, k'l Ri.rs. To^^n Elerk, Kirkden. 
Kirktonhill, JUmibarton. 

19 10. Koherts, Rev. Mattht w John, M.A., A.K.U., 
Chaplain, R(> 3 'ai Air lAu'ce, c/o The Air Ministry, 
Lomlnn. 

1920. Robertson, Alexander Ib, M.A., 30 Stevenson 

Park, Carluke. Lanarkshire. 


1941. RorerT'ON. Miss Anne S., M.A. 2 Botanic 
Crescent, Gla^gon-, X.W. 

1927. Robertson, Rev. Archibald E . M.A . B.D.. 17 

Clany Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Robertson. David, LL.B., S.S.C., Town Clerk, 
Eilinburgh, 10 Strathearn Pl.iee, Edin- 
burgh. 9, 

1937. Robertson, F. W.. M A,, Ph.D., Librarian, 

G Gladstone Place. Wick, C.iitliues-, 

1938. Robertson, Francis John. J.P., 11 Hailes 

Terrace. Edinburgh. 11. 

192G. Robertson, George. S., M.A.. The Cottage. 
Viewiield Road, Arbroath. 

1930. Roberison, J\mfs Meiklf.john, Arclntect, 
F.R.I.A.S.. “ llaitielin,'’ 52 Craiglockhart 

Road. Edinburgh, 11. 

1910. Robertson. John, J P., 21 Laminerton Terrace, 
Dundee. 

1935. Robertson, Ronald Macdonald. W.S., Stra- 
locb, Liberton Drive, Edinl'urgb. 9. 

1928. Robertson, Thomas Athoil. Invcratholl, 

Alilennan's Hill, Palmer's Green. London, 
X. 13. 

1905. Kobfrison. W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.U.C.P.E.. St Margaret's. St Valerie Road, 
R<iurneni>nith. 

1925. Robertson, Walter Muir, M.B., Cb.B., 
Trynlau. Helensburgh. 

1939. Robertson-Coli IF, .Vle.xandfr. 357 Ilolburn 

Street, Abenleen. 

1939. Robinson. Rev. W. Eason, M.A.. L.Th.. 1 Pent- 
land Villa'^. Juniper Green, EJinimrgh. 

1914 Robison, Joseph, 14 Ca>ile Stieet, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1934. Roderick, H. H.. 12 Battlefield Avenue, 

Lung'ide, Glasgow. S. 2. 

1925. Kogi r, George Guthrie, 51. A., B.So., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Xeuport, Fife. 

1939. Room;. J. OifANr. B.Sc., 370 to’eat WestvTH 
Iviad, -Vberdeon. 

1928. Rocerson, Rev, Charles, M.A.. \ ilia Kcnui, 

Sandown Road. Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

1923. Koia.vM). Mm-« Hi.lin M. G MuiTaj'lield Diive, 
Ediiibuigh, 12. 

l930.*R(Mir. Mis Fredt'rtck J.. M A.. G ENv-irtliv 
C'Mif. EKuci'tliy Ibiad. L'liRhm. X.W. 3. 
1934. Rc^rNBLooM. Isaac, 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1921. Ros'J. Donvld, }>LB., Tigh-na-Liime, Lochgilp- 

heaii, Argyll. 

1929. UoS'^. ,1 \MEs, 10 Midmar G.irdens, Edinburgh, BE 

1922. Ross, Major John. Euioa. Langbank. 

192G. Koss, l>r Winifred M., Auchendeaii, Dulnain 
Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

, 1927- Rowvtt. Thumvs, O.B.E.. M.M., M.I.Moch.E., 

' Director, Royal Scottish Museum. Spottis- 

1 woode. Coliiitoii. 
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1915. Rusk, J. M., O.B.E., J.P , S.S.C., Clinton 
House. Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 

1936. Russell. Arthur W., M.A,, Vi.S., 25 Hope 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 10, 

1930.*Russell, David, LL.D., Rothes. Markinch, 
Fife. 

193" Russell, James Anderson. M.A., Ph.I)., 

Alderwood,”’ Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 
1914. Russell, John, 2 Brunton Place. Eilinburgh, 7. 
193S. Russell. Raymond. 27 Trinity Street. Cam- 
bridge. 


1923. St Vigeans, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., 15 
Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh 12. 

1925. *Salvesen, Iveb R. S., 6 Rothesay Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 3. 

1930.*Salvesen, Theodore E., F.R.S.E., 37 Inverleith 
Place, Edinburgh. 4. 

1930. Sanderson, Kenneth, W S , 5 Xorthumberland 
.Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. Sc.\RTH, Henry W., Skaill, Sanduick, Strom- 

Orkney. 

1936. Scholes, W., M.A., The Abbey, Fort 

Augustu.s. 

1910.*Scobie, Major Iain H. Maceat, 1st Seaforth 
Highlanders, The Museum, Edinburgli (.'astlo. 

1926. Scoi-T, Lieut. -C'donel D Hay. M.B.. Ch.B., 

25 Wyehuood Close. Eognor Uegl^, Su»ex. 

1935. Scott, Rev. James G. Dawson, Manse of 

Logieahnond, Perthshire. 

1910. ScofT. Rev. .1. F,, B.A., 11 CuldMell Park Drive, 
Felliiiij-iin-Tyne. 

1936. Scorr, Miss Judith D. Guillum, Honorary 

Secretary of the Southern Provincial Ciimmittee 
of the Cenlrul Council for Care of Churches, 
94a Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
7 (iluririii war at Eaiiliain. J)un'.ter, 
.S'lineivct ). 

1935. Scott, Laurence Gray, Vingolf, Lerwick, 

Shetland. 

1936. Scott, W. Dawson, County Road Surveyor, 

Kiik\sail, Orkney. 

1931. *Si:ott, \V. Lindsay, D-.-^.C., B.A., 7 Lambolle 

Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3, 

1915. ScRYMGEOUB, XoRVAL, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summerfield, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1937. Semple, Walter, M.A., LL.B., Xeidpath, 

Whitecraigs, Renfrewshire. 

1913.*Shand, J. II\rvey, W.b., 38 Northumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


1927.*Sharp, Andrew M., 8 South Inverleith Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus. Mus.D. Trin. Coll. 

Dublin, L.Mus.. T.C.L., "Hazeldene,” St 
Nicholas .'street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 

1918. Shaw, Mackenzie S., W.S., 1 Thistle Court, 

Ediidmrgh, 2. 

193a*SHAW, K. Cunliffe. M.Se., F.R C.S.Eng., 
L.R.C.P. (London), 24 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

1917. Shaw, William B., F.R. Hist. Soc., Honorary 
Curator of tlie Collections of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of I^ngland, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretfor*!, Manchester. 

1937. Silver, A. S., M.B., Ch.B.(Edin.), B.A.(Oxon.), 

The Old Parsonage, Davidson's Mains, Edin- 
burgh. 4. 

1940. Sim, Stewart, Architect, 57 Newington Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1926. Simpson, Richard J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
piiine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1936. Simpson. Victor Alexander, Structural 
Engineer, Duncraggan, Ferry Road ^yest, 
Edinburgh, 5. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 

Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains' 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen, — Librarian. 

1908. Sinclair. Colin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.I.B.A., St 

Margaret's, 50 Ralston Avenue, Crookston, 
Glasgow, S.W. 2. 

1909. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

35 Campbell Road, Edinburgli, 12. 

1939. Sleigh. Iianij.!. James. Ancient Monuments 
i)pp,\rtnient, H.M. Office of W'orks, Little 
Craufoid. Ke\ook Ruad. Luaswade. 

1929. Slimon. ALEYANDtR M., iMoyhall, Kirkintil- 

loch. 

1922. Smem.l, Thom\s Young. Solkdtor, Castlevood, 
Jedburgli. 

1933. Smith. Alexander. M.A., F.R.3.A. (no address). 

1930. Smith, MFs Annette, Addistoun, Rat ho, New- 

bridge, Midlnthian. 

1931. Smith, Rev. Colin, M.A., Free Church Manse, 

Campbeltown. 

1910. Smith, D^vid Baird, CMbE.. IJi.D., 5 Kirklee 

Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1934. Smith, John, B.Sc., Chief Conservator of 

Forests, Sudan Government, Birkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

1936. Smith, John Frederick (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Public Libraries), Tutnal, Gwydrin 
Road, Cald(?rstones, Liverpool, 18. 

1938. Smith, W. S. Kennedy, D.A., Ayr Academy, 

Ayr. 

1921. SouTAR, Charles Geddes, F.R.I.B.A., 15 South 
Tay Street. Dunilee. 

1935. Souter, George, Drynie, Dingwall. 



1928. Spackma>-, Cyril SAryDFRq. R R.A., L.R.I.B.A., 

R.M.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.3.A.T., The Studio, 
Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910.*Spencer. Colonel Charles Louis, C.B.E..D.S.O., 
'Warmanbie. by Annan. Diiiufriesshire. 

1939. Squair, Miss Olive M.. 10 Kingsley Road, 
Wimbledon, London. S.W. 19. 

1938. vStef.r, Kexnf.th A., M.A , Ph.D., Scottish 

Ilome Department, Dover House, Whitehall, 
London. S.W. 1. 

1920. Stephen, Rev. William. B.D., I).D., Cam 
Dearg, 68 Gardiner Road, Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Stevens, C. E., M. A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

1933. Stevenson, Lt. -Colonel Edward Daymonde, 

M. C., C.V.O., Secretary and Treasurer, The 
Rational Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M‘D., Culter 
House. Coulter. Biggar, Lanark'.liire. 

1937. Stevenson, Kov. James Patrick, B.A., C.F., 
Hillington Rectory, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
1913. Stevenson, Norman, 3 Baillieston Road, Glas- 
gow, E. 2. 

1913. Stevenson, Percy R,, 7a Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1939. Stevenson, Robert B. K., M.A., 31 Mansion- 

house Road. Edinburgh, 9, — Kcfj'er of the 
Museu m. 

1937. Stevenson, William B., D.Litt., D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor, 31 Man-Monhouse Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Stewart, Andrew, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive, i’artick. Glasgow. \\ . 1. 

1922. Stewart, Charles, C.A., Bracken Bruach, 
Downtield, Dundee. 

1925.*Stewart, Ian R. H., 11 Farquhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park, London, S.W. lib 
19l7.*SrEWAi{r, John Alexanufu. Bonaly, Clynder, 
Hclen.sbiirgh. 

1930, Stewart, Major John Philip, M.D.. F.R.C.S.Ld., 
R.A.M.C., 18 Chc.ster Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1929. Stewart, Mrs John A., Tempar, Dui>plin 

Terraco, Kinnoull, Perth. 

1925. Stirling. Colonel Archibald, of Garden, 
Sandyholes, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 

1908. Stirton, Rev. John, C.V.l B.D., D.D,, Delvine, 
Dreghorn Lo<in. Coliiitun. 

1925, Storie, William Stevenson, L.A., S.S.C., 

N. P., 9 Merchiston Crescent, Etlmburgh, 10. 

1930. *STRATnCONA AND MovNT UoY XL. Tlic Right 

Hon. Lord, 14 South Audley street, London, 
W. 1. 

1929. Strfthers, Major James G,. D.S.C., Ardinaddy 
Castle, by Oban. 

1939.*Stuabt, Lord David, Ascog, Rothesay, Bute. 
1939. Stukrock, Edwin D.. 2 Molison Street, Dundee. 


1933. Stureock, J. Frederick, 417 Blackness Road, 
Dundee. 

1925. Sutherland, Ilis Grace The Duke of, Dunrobin 
Castle, Sutherland, 

1938. Sutherland, Francis G., W.S., 2 Arboretum 
Road, Edinburgh. 4, 

1937. Sutherland, HaraldHaco, Solicitor. Aikerness, 
Wcllpark Avenue, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire 

1923. Suttell. Arnold, L K I.B.A.. M.Insl.M. 

C.Y.E., M.R.S.I., Halifax Chambers, Oxford 
Street, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 

191G. Swan. T. Airman, A.K.I.B.A.. 7 St Colme Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


191G.*Tait. Edwyn Seymour Reid, Bydin, St Olaf 
Strent. Lerwiek, Shetland. 

1933. Tait, James, 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, 
Mich., U.S.A. 

1929. Taylor. Alexander B., M.A., D.Litt., “Glen- 
garry,” Old Mearns Road, Nekton Meann. 
Glu'-gow. 

1027. Txylor, Charles. 51 Kerr Street. Kirkiii- 
tlllurh. 

1917. Tavlofu Frank J., 148 We.stgate Road. Xe\x- 
ca>tif-on-Tyrie. 

1929. Taylor, James, 5604 De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 

wood, California. 

1930. Taylor, John, Collegehill House, Roshn, 

Midlothian. 

1938. Teggin. James Konxld, M..A., 78 Framingham 

Boad. Brooklands. Cheshire, 

1939. Terrell, Henry, 13 Queensh.augh Drive. 

Stirling. 

1041. Terry-Lloyd, John, 18 Berkeley C"Uit, 
Suiiimerstrand, Port Lli/abeth, Smuli Afiiea. 

1926. *Thompson, Professor Harold William, A.M., 

Ph.D., New York State College. Albany, N*ew 
York State, U.3.A. 

190G.*Tno.MSON, David Couper, J.P., D.L , Inveravon, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1920. Thoxison, Gfot»ge Cl\rk, BarrKter-at-Law, 
P.O. Box 880, Swift Current, Saskatchexvan. 
Canada. 

1913. Thoxison, Jamfs. The Cedars, 21 Fortis Green. 

Last Finchley, London. N’. 2. 
lt>30. Thgxi»on, Jaxif.s Cornwallis, C.A . 13 Loudon 
Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S.C., 54 Castle Street, 
Kdinburgh, 2. 

1927. Thomson, J. F. Gordon, M.A., Advocate, 26 

Heriut Row, Kdinburgh, 3. 

1931. Thoxison, J. Miller, W.S., 5 St Colme Stieet, 

Edmbuigh, 3. 
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1926. Thomson, Leslie Geahame. A.R.S.A., 

A.K.I.B.A., F.R.I.A.S , "Srongara," West 
Linton, Peeblesshire. 

1927. Thomson", Mrs, CallanJs, West Linton, Peebles- 

shire. 

1937. Tho.^isox. Robert. R.Sc., Ph.D., A.M.I.Mech E., 
K.A.F. V.R.. F.R.S.E., " Moorlield,’* Butler’s 
Crua-'., Aylesbury, Bucka. 

1936. Thomson, Thomas Lauder, M.D., D.P.H., 

County Medical OlTicer. Dunbartonshire, 

Lauderdale. Dumbarton. 

1911. Thorburn. Lt.-Col. WiLLiAii. O.B.E.. Wood- 

ville. John's Ruad, Annan. Dumfnes- 

shire. 

1930. Thorneycroft, Wallace, of Dalrulzion, Chal- ' 
mington. Dorchester. 

1932. Thriepland, Patrick M yndham Mcrrat, 

Dryburgh Abbey, St Boswells. 

1933. *Thyne. James Cowan, St Helens. Duwnheld, 

Dundee. 

1930. Tod, Thomas M., West Brackly, Kinross. 

1924. Tod. William A., of Mackenzie Idand, Portna- 

haven. lale nf Islay. 

193-j. Tolland, Rev. James. The Maii-?e. Belmont 
Church Road, Belfast. 

1936. Towill, Rhv. Edwin S., M.A., B.D.. 32 Blacket 
Place. Edinburgh, 9. 

1902.*Teaill, II. Lionel Norton, F.R G S.. Capt.. 
4th Highland Light Infantry, c/o Captain 
M. P. Traill-Srmth, K.N.. " Wam'-lord," 

Heischel Road, Claremont, Capetoun. South 
Africa. 

1917. Traill, William, C.E , J.P., Holland, Papa 
We-stray. Orkney. 

inji. Tranter, Niuel G, The Cros^ Cottage. 
Ahf'rlady. 

1939. Trench, tl. Mackenzie, O.B.E., F U.EB.A., 

, Glen Morven, Forecjt Diive. Kings- 
M'uoil. Surrey. 

lf»22.*TROTTKR. (ilORGE Cl^UK. M.I>, Ch.B. 

(lidin.), D.P.II. (.\bord.), F.R..SL. Braemar. 
17 IFi>lHiiicre Road. Crouch End. Loinion 
S. 

I'i21. Trra.is. Major J\mk> Ki.nm-dy. Baniglc Brae, 
Tullili'idv. li\ .'^tilling. 

1925. Tit.loch. Jami:s, M.A., 5 Wilton Gardens, 

GiasgtjM, A.W. 

ll*31. TiLi.otH. RtiBiHr G, M.A., 10 EaM (’anius 
R"ad, rairiiiilelicad. lidinbiirgh, lO, 

1936. XcN'iiLL. \\ . II.. Mc'iikhulme. Corbi'didl Road, 
Da\ neon's Mains, Edinluirgh, 1. 

]9_’2. TuHNi’.rrr.. John W, Kilbndc. Mi!lh«»use, 

'1 iglinabruaich. A rg\ 11. 

ll*25. TfRMR. Fr] i>. A., F. R.IIi'jt.S . J.a'.swade 

• '((ttig.*, 15 Penw cni., Avenue. ( Kterley, 

Middlcs.^’C 


1937. Tyzack, Francis James, A.R.P.S., F.R.S.A., 
Laurel Cottages, Dronfield-Woodhou'>e, near 
.Shellield. 


1917.*Urquhart Alastair, D.S.O., Latimer Co tage 
Latimer, near Cheaham, Bucks. 


1930. Vale, Thomas H.. A.C.A., Pakington Rouse, 
154 Rosemary Hill Road, Little Aston 
Staffs 

1935. * Valentine, Willi \m Harris, The Mansion 

House, Auchterhnuse, by Dundee. 

1936. Van Giffen. Professor A, E.. Biologisch Archceo- 

logisch Instituut, Rijks Universiteit, Portstr. 6, 
Groningen. Holland. 

1920.*Varma. Prof. .S. P., M.A., of Robertson College 
(no addres.s). 

1933.*Veitch. George, C.A., 14 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 9. 


1921. W.%DL»ELL. J. Jeffrey. I A., Architect, Calder- 
grove. IlalUide, Lanarkshire. 

1028. Wai.klr, Alexander. 424 Great Western Road, 
Aberdeen. 

1928. W.AT.KER. Rev. George A. Everett, Minister of 
Parish of Benholme, Manse of Benhulrne, 
Joliiishaven. Montrose. 

1937. Walker, Ninian, Solicitor, Commercial Bank 
Buildings, Dunfermline. 

1926, Walker. Robert J., M.A., 17 Pentland 

Crescenl iidiiiluugh. 10. 

1936. W\LL\CE David Swan, W.S., G Eton Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. WvLLxri', Jamfs. M.A., Rector of Vale of Leven 
Academy, “ Glenleven,*’ Alexandria, Dun- 
barton-'liire. 

1936. WvLLACL, Rev. WiiJiV-M Angus, The Maii'^e of 

Guthrie, by I'Drfar. 

1927. *Walli-<, ^V. (Aril, A^^i^tant Keeper, Art and 

Ethnogr.udiii'al Department. Roy.d Scot ti'.h 
Museum, 53 Spotti'jwoodt* Street, Edinburgh. 

10 . 

1937 . Ward, Gi v Arihi r. Genfalugist. nldo Kiln, 

Grange R<j,ul. St Petfi'^-iii-Thaiiet. 
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1919. Ware, The Very Kev. Charles Laixg, C.V.O.. | 
M.A., r>.D., Minister in St Giles Cathedral, 
Bean of the Most Ancient and Most Xoble 
Order of the ThGtle. and Bean of the Chapel 
Koval in Scotland, 63 Northumberland Street, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

1923. Warrack, Malcolm, 7 Oxford Terrace, Edin- 

burgh, I. 

1932. WAsoy, C. K. (no address) 

1916. Waterson’, Bavii), K.E., Bridgend House, 
Brechin. 

1924. Waterston, Charles B.. 25 Howard Place, 

Edinburgh, 4. 

1933. Waterston', Professor Bavid, M.A., M.D., 

F.K.C.S.E., Bute Professor of Anatomy, 5 
Windmill Head, .St Andrews, Fife. 

1904. Watling, H. v^teward. Architect, Plas Conwy, 
Gogarth, Llandudno, N. Wales. 

1907. *WATSoy, Charles B. Boog, F.R.S.E., 24 

Gar^cube Terrace, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, 

12 . 

1924. Wat'^un, GEORiiE Mackie. F. H.I.B.A.. IT Ea-^t 
CLuvmont Street. Edinburgh. 7. 

1913. WATSoy. G. P. IE, F.K.I.B.A., Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland. 27 A’ork Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1922. Watson'. Hen'rv Michael Bewf, C.A., 12 

Henderland Koad, Murravtield, Edinburgh, 

12 . 

1927.*WATSoy, John* Hill, of Grangebill, Beith, 
Ayrshire. 

1908. *Watson% John* Parker, W.S., Greystane, 

Kinellan Road, Murrayfield. Etlinburgli, 

12 . 

1930. Wat.son', Thomas William, J.P., The School- 
hou'se, Gullano. 

192T.*Watson', William Elder, O.B.E., J.P., Moray 
Bank, Elgin. 

1912. Watson. William J.. M.A.. I.L.B., B.Litt.Celt., 

F. U.S.E., Einentu'j Profesoor of Celtic 
Languages, Literature and Antiquities, Uni- 
verMty of Edinlniriili. 17 Morchiston Avenue. 
Ediulniriih, 10. 

1933. Wait, Kov. Bul.ilas W., M.A., The Manse of 
Pluscai'ilen, Elgin. 

1907.*Watt, .1 \mks. LL.B.. W S,, r.F.A., 7 Blackford 
lb). id. Edinburiib, 9. 

190b Watt. Tlie Very Kev. LAiriiriiN' MvcLkan. 1 
M B.B., LL.B., Kinloch, Luchcarron, | 

lb,"5s-.shire. i 

1923. *Wait. WiLr.r\:ii .1. C. M.il. Cb.R . 71 Ilijrh' 

rai'^b'V. 

1937. Wi nni Knriiv. Ern'i n i M u'i.ao \n. M.A . I.L.IL, 

B S- , LL B . I'eimty Keejier uf Hi-, Maj.‘st\'s 
SiLTUet, t) Succi'tb Gardens, iaiinbuigh. 12. 


1928.*Weir, Rev. Harold George Mullo, M.A., 
The Manse, Balry, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

1925. Weir, James Mullo. S.S.C.. 21 Mayfield Ter- 

race, Ldinburgh, 9. 

1039. Weir, John L.. M.A., 1.33 West Regent btreet, 
Glasgow, C. 2. 

1927. Weir, Walter, IS Cathkin Road, Langside, 
Glasgow, S. 2. 

1926. Westell, W. Percival, F.LS. F.R.S.A., 

Letchworth Public Museum. Tovn Square. 
I.etchworth. Herts. 

1932. Weston, Percy William, F.R.E.S., F.K.G.S., 

F.R.H.S.. F.C.S., F.Z.S., Villa Chapport, 

Tangier, Morocco. 

1937. Westwater, Alexander, Publisher, Station 
Road, Lochgelly, Fife. 

1939. White, John. ISa Arthur Street, Edin- 
burgh. 6. 

1925. White, William, 28 Shore Road. Anstruther, 
Fife. 

1909. Whittaker, Charles Rich.ard, F R.C.S., 
F.R.S.E.. Lynwood, 27 Hatton Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1937. WiGHTMAN, A. Stu.art. F.R a. I.. F.Z.S.. 

eo The (■]yde'=dale Bank. Ltd.. 321 Buke 
Street, (dasgow. 

1897. Williams, H. Mallam, J.P., Tilehurst, 34 
Southern Road, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

1930. Wilson, Arthur, J.P., 6 Saltoun Gardens, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1035. Wilson, Arthur W., “Rannerdale," Venture- 
fair Avenue. Bunfermline. 

1933. Wilson, Bavid, A K.LA.S., 15 Prospect Bank 

riaoe, Leith. Edinburgh, C. 

1920. Wilson. George Victor, H.M. Geological 
Survey, 19 Grange Terrace. Edinburgh, 9. 

1933. Wilson, James Pkarson, Millbank. Privick Mill. 

Ayr. 

1934. Wilson, Major Maurice J. IL, The Queen’s 

Own Cameron Highlanders, A.shmore, Bridge 
of Cally, Perthshire. 

1932. Wilson. P, Douglas. M.Iust.C.E.. 7b Conii>tun 
Drive. Ldinburgli. 10. 

1927. *Wir.soN, Robert. 139 Princes Street, Edin- 

burgh, 2. 

1923.*\\ iLSON, Ib*v. S. Ggrdgn 1'.. M.A. 15. Lift., 
A.K.C., F.R Ilist.S., Blean Vicarage, near 
t'anterbury, Kent. 

1913. WiisoN, Rev. Thomas, B.B.. B.B.. Flat 5, 
Mexnek Park Man'.iwns. Bodorgan Road. 
Bournemouth. 

1920. Wi'-TiARr, Bvvid. I’lttarrow, Abcrncthy, Perth- 
slure. 

193L*Wish \ in', Frederick. 632 King Street. 
Aberdeen, 
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1929. WoLFEXDE.v, William, J.P., Cluny Villa, 

Kingussie, Inverness-shire. 

1936. Wood. William Heney. Missioner to the Deaf 
(no address). 

1930. Weight. Aleaandee. L R.I.C.A.. 110 Blytlis- 

wuud Street, <.tla‘?grm-, C. 2. 

193S. Weight, Hev. Ko>rALD Selby, M.A., The 
Manse of the Canongate, Edinburgh, 8. 

1927. Weight, Rev. William, M.A., B D., Minister of 
the Parish of Wardlaivhill, 21 Clincarthill, 
Rutherglen. 

1925. Wyxess, J.Fen’TOX. A.R.I.B.A.jA.I.Archts.Scot., 
45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


1938. Yates, Miss Agnes Aiteen, B.Sc., Greenvale. 

Ardbeg Road. Rothesay. 

1937. Young, Mrs H. Nugent. 10 On.Mow Court, 
Draj'ton Gardens. London, S.W. 10. 

1933. Young, Robeet Stoker, J.P., Hon. Sheriff- 
Substitute of life and Kiiiru-s^, Duncruft, 
Kinross. 

1034. Youn<;. T. F. W. A.R.I.B.A. (i-lwng Omcer. 

R.A.F.) c'o Messrs Glyn Mills A Co (Iblts 
Branch). Kirkland House. Whitehall. L<indon, 
.■S.W. 1. 

1937- Young, William Ross. Druinveigh,*’ Barnton 
Avenue, Ediid urgh. 4. 

1929. Y'ounger. Mrs J, P,, Anisbrae, Cambus. Clack- 
mannanshire. 

1939. ^Yule, Brian John George, 28 Queen's Cres- 

cent, Edinburgh. 9. 
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CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


1937. Andersox, II. \V.. Wliitp^tone Knowe. Peebles. 
3 923. Black. George F., Ph.D.. 32-3 M'atMui Avenue, 
Lvndhur^t. Nev Jer-^ey. U.^^.A. 

1927. Bremn'eu, biiiox.Mi'l T gv n, Fieawiek, Caithness. 

1928. Fortune. John Robert, Airimu.^e. (ixton, 

Berviok-ihire. 

1915. Mathieson, John, F.Il.S.E.. 42 Kasi Claremont 
Street. I'.hiil'urEic 7. 


1030. Moah, Peter. Comnii‘>sion Aireiit, 4 Thorfinn 
.'Street, Berwick, Shetland. 

1915. Morrison. Murdo, Lakeiield. Bragar, Lewis, 
1931. .^MTTir. S\MUFL. Mumrill^, Launeston. near 
Kalkiik 

1930. 'I'ait, Damd. l-lGlende\un Place, 1 aliuburgli, 12. 
1933. Yokston. James, ^onJlle, Ruusuy Orkney. 


HONORARY FELLOWS 


1897. Sir \V. M. Flinders Petrie. I ).< L , LI.-. 1 >•. F. 1>. A., K H.S.. Emciitus Professoi of Fc\ ptuloj:y 
in Univer-'ity Colleci', London, W (h I. 

1908. Professor H. DRAOENDoKFr. Freiburg i. Huden, Johan von Weirthstrasse 4 

1923. M. l'Adbe H. Rreuil, D L.C., P^ufe^'^eur an C’olletio do France ct a rinslitut de Paloontologie 
Humainc, Pans, .”>2 Avenue do la Motto Piquet, Paris, XV’-G 

Pn'fessnr Franz Cumost. 19 CN'rso d'ltalia. Pvonie 

Sir G.F. Hill, K.C.B.,M.A., LL.IX, F.H.A., Litt.D., F.S.A.. 12 Sussex Place, Uevent's Park, 
Loudon, X.W, 1. 

Frank Gerald Simpson, M.A., 44 Brampton Hoad. Carlisle 

Mrs Arthur Strong. C. 1* F . Litt.D., LL. H., F.S.A.. Life-Fellow of Girton College. Cambridge, 
and Assistant Direct*'! of the l>iiti''h S<1 k**» 1 at Pv«»me, 35 \ la Halbo, Home '22). 

.A. M. Tallgren, Piofesscur L’niversitotot. HeKiniifor*;, Finland. 

I92t) Maucellin Houle. Profe-'^Mir in the Musee Xational d'IIi''i<.)ire Xatuulle, and Diieetor of 
the Institut dc Palcont>)h'.ine Iluinaine. 1 rue Heiie Panhard, boulevard Samt-Man el. Paris 
13C 

Profe.ssor Dr jdiilo'*. A. W. Hrj^^ooer, Restyrer av I’ruwr.Mtetet" OkLaksamlincr, Tullinlokken, 
CGh), Norway. 

0. M. Dalton. M.A.. F.R.A.. Holftnd, Somerset. 

Profr.s>or Dr Krnst Iabuicius. Geheimor Rat, Goethestrasse 44, Freiburg im Hreisgau, 
(icrinany 

Sir Arthur Keith. 51. D , D.Sc.. LL.D . F.R.C-S. (Fmg.), F.K.S., Conservator of the Museum 
and Flunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons of Fngland ; Past-1'resident of the Royal 
Anthrop'4'’gieal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the Anatomical Soeietv. 
Master of the Buekston Browne Farm, 14owne, lYirnborough, Kent. 

Dr R. PARIBEM, Director of the Institute of ArchaiJogy of Rome, 51useo Nazionale Romano, 
Rome. 

C 
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1927. Don Hermilio Alcalde del Rio. Torrelavega, Santander, Spain. 

1931. Mrs M. E. CuN^'I^'GTON, 33 Long Street, Devizes, Wiltshire. 

Professor Dr Robert Zahn, Director bei den Staatlichen Museeri, Honorar-professor an der 
Univer&itat, Am Lustgarten, Berlin, C.2. 

1933. Professor Dr philos. Haakon Shetelig, Bergens Museums Oldsamling, Bergen, Norway. 

1935. Professor Gerhard Bersv, Zentraldirektion des Archaologischen Instituts des Dcutschen 
Reiches, Wovr^chstr. 30 c., Berlin, W. 35. 

1939. Piufe-^or Dr Andreas Alfoldi, Pazinany-Universitat, Muzeum-Korut 6-8, Budapest, VIII. 
(). G. S. Crawiurd, Pl.M. OrdnaiK e Survey, Southampton. 

LADY ASSOCIATE 

1900. Profe^'Or Emeritu-s M. A. Ml’Rray, IS Regent.s Terrace, Cambridge. 


SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, 6cc., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Aicliiteetuial, AKliceoI"L:ical, and Hi.-btoric Society 
ut uiiU'ier and Nurth \Vale.>. 

Belfast Natural History and Piiiiosophical Society. 
Berw H kNliin* ( iuh. 

Brutol ami Oli ,ifi'e'«t{U '•hire An iiaM»if>:.dcal Society. 
Buciuiti ( 'lull. 

Bule'«hlle X:\lm.d llDtoi'v Society. 

(Janibnan Aiiduc ai latj'Ui 

Uainbndjp Anli'ju iiuaii S'-ciety. 

Caiiuauheii'-iiiic AnliTu-umn S'lCiety. 

CdLutauld Iiivtnuti- of Art. 

Cunib'H Liiiil and \V. '•tiiiorland Antiquarian and 
All'll. e 'i'ljw ,il So( ii'iy. 
l),-i Ly-hiD All li, Milo-ii .il S<', It T \ . 

Dumfries«.hiro Natum! fli-iof\ .iml Xnt iijiian.iu 
S'i'UfCy. 

K iinlciicl. .Ad mU'n tina! A-.-''i laton 
Edinbuii:}i GenlMUiral SocD-ty. 

Kijiii i.,!tfiar\ and S( i.-niihc S'M-wtx . 

IG'-c-X At 1, liA'olo:_q'.'Hl Sue let V. 

Gaelic S'i(ict\ ul in\einc-'^. 

Gla-uow Ai> luc' S'" ;*Ty 

Hamp'hiro i n ld ( luh and An iia "l«<ir!eal Suciety. 

llawick Ai t lij'oli 'L II al Socauv. 

Hi-tfiic Soi'ietv id r.-aiK-a'^liiie and (’heslnre. 
liDtituti- ol Ai clneolo'ay, inverjiool 
Kent Al I iheid' )'_Mi *il SodelN. 

Orkney Aiit](|uarian Societ \ , Kiikwall. 

Pei'lh-''hire 8o<'iel\ ot Xatnuil Setenee. 

Pow vsddiid (,'iiib. 

Ko\ al Antlir'»pol'>'iical Institute. 


Royal Arclueoloincal In.^titute ol Great Britain 
and lielan.L 

Ro\<d Commi'v^^ion on Ancient atui llistorieal 
Monuments of Scotlaml. 

Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmoutli.^hire. 

Koval Hi'ton.-al Society. 

Royal Institute of l-^nrish ArclutccL^. London. 
Koval Pull A'M'icniy. 

Rov.il It.-' Soc!et\. 

Royal S' cicty ot Antiijuane-s of Indatt 1. 

Scottuh E. vlc>lolo^!.-,(l Si'CHt'. 
vShio{ •'hue An lia*ul< jical S-" ict\ 

Society for the J’loniotion of Roman Suidie-', 
So(ict\ <it Antiquai ic-j <d London. 

Socii-t\ of Antiqu.inc.'' of X'ewei-'lic upo:i-i\'ii- 
Somer'.et'vhnc .Vi' i»m'>toL:ii .d and XhUinal fli',torv 
Soi let V. 

Stiriunr X'Uni.d llmloiyand \n-iKeo!oL:io,i ! Socuuy. 
Surrey Aictueolo nral Society. 

Sim-iex Aich;eolo.r:( .d Society, 

Thinl S|)aldui-j^ (’lui) 

X’lkini; Soc-uu \ ior Xhmllicrn Ri^s'-arch 
Wiltshire .iVrcdiou'doLOi-al Soi ietv 
\AirUbhn e Archa‘i»loi.dcal Soeietv 


Aichieoloiiical Suivcy of India. 
Briti-fh School at R<mie. 
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C<jloin))() Mu-^eum. Ceylon. 

Royal Canadian Institute. Toronto. 

Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Toronto, 5, 
Canada. 

University Museum, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Foreign Societies, Universities, 
Museum^, 6cc. 

Academic des Inscriptions et Belies Lettres, Paris. 

Academic des Sciences, Lcninirrad, U.S.S.R. 

Academic des Sciences d’Ukraine, Kieff. 

Academic Royale Serbe, Belgrade. 

Administration des Monument-s, Riga, Latvia. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna, Ostmark, 
Germany. 

AntKjuarische Gesellschaft, Zurich. 

Archcoological Institute of the Imperial University 
of Kyoto, Japan. 

Archoeologischcs Institut D. Kun. Ung. Franz 
Joseph-Univcrsitat, Szcjicd, Hungary. 

Archoeologisches Institut dcr Pazmany Universitat, 
Budapest 

Archaologi^ches fn«titut de^ J>eiit«clicn Reiches 
Pvomisch-(.lermanische Kommi^sion, Frankfurt 
am Main. 

.Vs.sncicicib Calalina d’.-\nli'>poi..gia. Ftnolngia i 
Prchisibiia, Barccloiu Uiii\e'*sit.it. >pain. 

Bosnisch-Flerzeiiovinischea- Lande--Mu«eum, Sara- 
jevo, Jugoslavia. 

Dureaii of Ftlin* 'io:iy, Wa^liinzton. 

California University, Berkeley. 

CommiNsione Andicolounca (’lunmunnle di lloma. 

Cornell University Library, Ilhaca. New York. 

< si. -vtatni archa'olomcky I'e^av (InMitiit aieheolo- 
Uhpic dr rKtat rditM ,u{U(‘) Praha, Rc- 
])ubl)ka c<■^>k(l^lovt n-ka, C/rrhoslovakia. 

Dcpailiiicnt of Anti'piilic^ in I'alcstiiio, Jerusalem. 

Dcutsch-au'«landischcr Buchtausch, Lerlin, 

Ecole d’Anthiopolo^ic dc Pans. 

Faculto des Scit iice^ de Lvoii 

Fickl Mu'-ruin <1 Naluial Ui-'tnry. Cliicago. 

Foreuin lien til No^^kt‘ Fort id'^inindcsnicrkers 

Bovannii. 

Gotehorz orli Hohu^ians Foinrniunc'-foreniniien. 

Gottimien Uni verity. 

Hi'>tot l^^rhe uiid Antupiai I'-rhe ( Jc'cllsrhaft, Basel. 

Kistorisrher Wrein fiir Nic<lcrsarhscn. 

Institut Archeolocique Bulgare, Sofia. 

Institut de Paleontolosiic lliiinaine. Pans. 

Istituto Italiano di Antropologia, Rome. 


■| Junta Superior de Excavaciones y Antiguedades, 

' Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Kougelise Xorske Videnskabers SeLkab, Trondhiem, 
Landesanstalt fur Volkheitskunde, Halle a Saale, 
Saxony, 

Landesmuseum. Hannover, 

Landesmuseum Xassauischer Altertumer zu Wies- 
baden. 

Leipzig Univer.sity. 

Musee Archeolo‘Zi<{Uc Erasie Majewski de la Societe 
des Science'? de Varsovit*. Poland. 

I Mu'sce d*Art et dTUstuire, Geneva, Switzciland. 

I .Mu.■^ee Guirnet, Pans, 

' Musee National Suisse a Zurich 
, Museum, IVrcien. Norway. 

Museum of Northern .Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bolienuan Museum, Praciie, Czeclio- 
shu'akia. 

National Museum. Zagreb, Yuuo^lavia. 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 

Norsk Folkemu.'^eain, O-'Io, Norway. 

Oslo Umversitv. Norway. 

Peabody Mn'^eurn. Cainbridce. Ma.«s.. U.S.A. 
Prahi-storivclie Ktnnmis<>ion dcr Akademie der 
Wissenscliaften in Wien. Ostmark, Germany. 
ITus'sia-Museiim. Konin'jberg (P). 

Reale Accatleinia Nazjonale dei Lincei, Rome. 
Rhrin. Lan<le8inus»‘um, 'JTirr. 

Rijks-Museuni van tludluulen. Leiden. 
Romiscb-Gcrmainschcn Zcntral Muacum. Mainz, 
G(Tmany. 

Royal Acaileiny of lL>tory and Antiquities 
StO(.kh«»lin 

Royal So'-irty ot Nouhern AntiiiuanO'?. ( 'opcnhaueii. 
Scldfsischer Altcrtiim-'Venin, Breslau 
Sauthsoman In^tUunon, Wa-^hincton. U.S.A. 
Societe d'Antliiopuloiu- dc Paris. 

Soeitde dc'? Autiqu.iiic'' *.ic rOir-'^t. 

Socicte Arclieolv>Lri(jue du .Midi dc la Fiamr. 

SiK’icte Arcliooloiri,jjir de Moutprllicr. 

Socicte Archeoli'uique dc Mora\ic. 

SoritTe .VrcheoloLrique dc Nanuii. 

Societe dos BoUandi-^tes, IL'u^scls. 

Sociite FiidandaLe iPArchcoloi^ic, HcLiniifois 
Socicte d'Hi.';ti>irc et d'.Arcla'olucic dc (laiul 
So('iete Nationalc des Antiquanes dc Prance. 
Societe Prehistorique Fran^aise, Pans. 

Societe PrebistoiKiue Polonaise. 

Societe Royale d'Archcolouie, Bruxelles. 

Stadtisches Museum fur Vulkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 
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Turk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara, Turkey. 

University Library, Lund, Sweden. 

University Library, Tartu, Esthonia, 

Upsala University. 

Verein fiir Xas^^auische Alterthumskuncle, Wies- 
baden. 

Verein von Alterthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, 
Bonn. 

Wiener rraeliistorisclic Gesellschaft, Ostmark, 
Germany. 

Periodicals. 

L\Anthropoh>gif, Pans. 

Bullttin nrcJieolopqiie polonnis, Warsaw. 
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Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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ChethamL Library, Manchester. 
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Pree Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Gla'^L'ow. 

National Library of Sctitland, Edinburgh. 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXEY-FIRS'E SESSION, 1940-1941 


Anniversary Meeting. .30//* Xovcmber 1940. 

ALEXANDER (). CE'RLE, C.V.O., LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

'William K. Dickson. LL.D.. and "W. <i. U. Hanna. O.B.E., were appointed 
ycrntinccrs of the Ballot for OfRco-Bearers. 

The Ballot ha%’ino- been concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows: — 

Prcfiidoit. 

Sir .John S'lTKLiNAi Maxwitx. Bart.. K.T. 
y ice-Prcfiidrtita. 

The Hen. b()Ki> St. t'lOKANs. LL.D. 

A i.KXA.NDKK O. ( rwi.i;. C.V.O.. l.L.D. 

Bin-. tVlLl.IA.M BrWNKTT. B.D. 

CoutndUvrx. 

Sherilf C. H. Biiowx. K.C. Ian .V. Bichmoni). M..V.. F.S..V. 

MTllia.m Axers. Becinald F. ,J. Faihi.h;. LL.D., 

tVirxTAM K. Di( Ksox. LL.D. B.S.A.. F.B.I.B.A. 

3'iio.mas Yt'T.e. W.S. Emeritus Professor tV. H. Stevenson, 

David Baird Smith. (’.B.E.. LL.D. D.I.itt.. D.D.. JjL.D. 

Professor 1). Talkot Bice. 

Srcrctiirirs. 

Dovgi.as P. MACEAtiAN. W.S. Ani:i s (Jraham. M.A. 

Por F(>rri)/)i < 'orrfupoudotcr. 

Profi'ssor V. Dordon Chiede. D.Litt.. I’rofessor W. M. Carder. LL.D 
D.Se.. F.B.A. F.B.A. 
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Treasurer. 

J. Bolaii Joiixsox. C.A. 

Curators of the Museinn. 

James Cuhle, LL.D. James S. Riciiaedsox. 

Curator of Coins. 

RoBEitT Kerb. M.A. 

Librarian. 

^Iarryat R. Dobie. B.A.(Oxon.). 

Councillors ex-officio. 

The Hon. Sir Hew II. Dalrymple. K.C.V.O. i Representing the Board of 
Kexxetii Saxdersox. W.S. i Trustees. 

JoHX A. IXGEis. K.C'. Representing the Treasury. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: Walter 
B. A. L. Chalmers. Civil Servant: J. E. Scott. B.A. 

The Secretaiy read the following List of Members deceased since the last 
Annual ileeting: Stair C. Agnew. M.A.. LL.B. : James Ballantine: The Rev. 
Charles D. Bentinck. D.D.: William Boimar; Charles C. Calder: Charles 
Camphell. 31.B.E.: The Right Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. K.T.. 
LL.IJ.: Henry James Crawford. B.S.(Lond.); William Johnston Cullen: James 
H. H. IMacgregor Dowsett : Cai)tain W. H. Drummond-Moray of Abercairney; 
Rev. David Duncan: Arthur Blake Easterbrook: Rev. William Edgar. B.A.. 
B.D.. Fh.D.: John Ciihson: James Maxtone Graham. C.A.: William Mackie 
Greig: J. Macalister Hall of Killean: James Hamilton, J.P.: Professor 

H. K. Hannay. Lb.D.. /f.R.S.A.; James Stewart Henderson: William Horn: 
Thomas Duncan Hunter, J.P. : Francis Caird Jnglis: Henry Johnstone, 
M.A.(Oxon.): Charles Ker. LL.D., C’.A.: Sir John Westall King. Bart.; John 
(i. Kirkpatrick. W.S. : Arthur Ling; Sir George Macdonald. K.C.B.. IjL.D.. 
D.Litt.. F.B.A.. T/.R.S..\.; P. M. McIntyre; R. F. B. iMackay. B.A. (Cantab.), 
F.R.A.I.: Alexander J. .Mackenzie: John Reid: John Richardson: W. S. 
Irvine Robertson, ^l.B.. Ch.B.. D.P.H.; John 1). Ross, LL.D.: R. J. Serjeant- 
son : Pj-ovtjst J. M. Slater; Ian Armour Smith; Charles Henry Taylor: M'. 
Glassford IValker, C.A.: Harry J. A'ounger. 

Corresjjonding Meniher : .Mexander Mann. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the nffair.s 
of the Soc-iety for the year ending JOth A'ovembcr 1940: 

The Council beg to .submit to the Fellows of the Society their 
Report for the year ending JOth November 1940. 

Felloirship. — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 
30th November 1939 was ...... 986 

At 30th November 1940 the number was .... 948 


showing a decrease of 
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The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 2.3. 
while 42 died, 12 resigned, and 7 allowed their membershii:) to lapse. 

It is with the greatest regret that we have to record the loss that the 
Society has sustained through the death of the President, Sir Georg(' 
Macdonald. K.C.B.. M.A., F.B.A., D.Litt., LL.D. His record is one 
which cannot be matched in our annals, by virtue alike of his distinction 
in all branches of antiquarian study, of the learned and carefully reasoned 
papers that he contributed to our Proceedings, mrd of the untiring vigour 
and energy’ with which he strove at all times to advance the Society's 
interests. An account of his archa'ological work, with an appreciation 
of his services in advancing our knowledge, particularly of Roman Scot- 
land, has been printed in Volume LXXIV of The Proceedings. 

Sir George left to the Society, subject to a liferent, the sum of £1000, 
to be held as a Fund, the income of which is to be directed towards 
meeting the cost of excavations on sites which might throw light iqion the 
Roman occupation of Scotland; and, in so far as not so used, the said 
income is to be accumulated and added to the capital of the said Fund, 
but without prejudice to the power of the Society to use such accumu- 
lations of income in the future in fulfilment of the purposes of the said 
Fund. 

The Proceedings . — Volume LXXIV of The Proceedings is still in the 
press, and no advance copy is yet available for inspec-tion. It contains 
8 papers, of which one constitutes a most important contribution to our 
knowledge of the early sculptured stones of Scotland. 

The Museum . — The number of relics added to the Museum during 
the year amounted to 13.5 by donation, 2.50 by beqiiest. and 1 acquired 
through the King's and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 

As no excavation work has been undertaken by the Society during 
the past year, owing to the war, it is not a matter of surprise that the 
aetjuisitions are fewer in’ number than in recent years. The grant from 
His Majesty’s Treasury for the purchase of specimens has also been 
suspended, and exjienditure on new exhibits must be considerably limited 
in the future. 

An inqjortant addition to the Bronze Age Collection is a beaker urn 
and a dint knife, found in a cist at Thurston Mains, Haddington, which 
were presented by Mr and Mrs Hunter. A number of relics, found on 
excavation sites, have been donated by the proprietors through the Com- 
missioners of His Majesty's AVorks. 

A fifteenth-century iconographic ring, of silver-gilt, found at Hume 
Castle. Berwickshire, was iiresented by Miss Eleanor £Varrender. 

The bequest by Mr Charles E. 'SVhitelaw of 235 objects, comprising 
Highland broadswords, dirks, pistols, imwderhorns, brooches of brass 
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and silver. Luckenbooth brooches, also fine examples of the Edinburgh 
gnnsiniths’ work of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, together 
with a number of obsolete tools used by gnnmakers. is one of the most 
important and valuable contributions to the Historical Collection which 
has ever been received. 'J'he C'ollection, which was exhibited on loan 
in the Museum for some years before Mr Whitelaw’s death, is rejire- 
sentative of the various types of Scottish weapons. It was arranged 
and labelled by Mr IVhitelaw, personally, so as to make it as instructive 
to students as possible. Mr M’hitelaw was well known as an authority 
on Scottish weapons, and the Society will appreciate and greatly value 
the becpiest. 

Becinests of Communion Tokens have been made by Mr A. S. Kinloch 
Paul and Miss J. C. C. Macdonald, and a two-handled silver quaich. made 
in Edinburgh by David Mitchell in 1737-38, was bequeathed by Mr John 
Richardson. F.S.A.Scot. 


The Li6rary. -Notwithstanding the difficult circumstances resulting 
from the war. the Library has remained open throughout the year. It 
has been made use of by many readers, both Fellows and members of the 
public. The suspension of the Treasury grant, already alluded to, has 
affected the Library as well as the Museum, and only 20 laew volumes 
have been acquired by purchase. By donation, however, there ha\'e beeia 
contributed 70 volumes, while a bequest by the late Sir George Macdonald 
has added a further 112 of j>articadar value and interest. The number 
of publications obtained by ex<.-hange with or subscription to learned 
societies has been much reduced by the war. 

The Rhind Lectureship. - The Rhind Lectures of 1940, which were to 
have been delivered by Dr AV. C. Dickinsoii. ha\’e had to be postponed. 
If it is found jjossible to arrange for a course by another lecturer during 
the year 1940 41, notifieation will be made to Fellows. 


The Gunnuui FeUousliip. — No award was made during 1940. 

The Chaliners-Jerrise Prize. — This prize was not advertised owing to 
the circumstances created by tbe wtir. 

ALEX. O. CI RLE. 
Vice- Preside td. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report and the motioii 
was seconded by Dr \V. Douglas Sinq»son. 

The Accounts of the Society for the year 1938-39, which had becTi 
circulated amongst the Fellows, were unanimously approved. Adoptio 7 i 
of the Accounts was moved by Mr John W. M. Loiu'v, seconded bv Mr 
W. T. Ketchen. and a hearty vote of thanks was accordetl to the Treasurer. 
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I. 

A KEG OF “BOG-BUTTER” FROM SKY^E AXD ITS CONTEXTS. 

By Professor JAMES RITCHIE. M.A., D.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Read May 9, 1932. 

The Custom of Burying Butter. 

The xiractice of burying butter and fat i)i the eartii. jiartly to preserve 
it against future need and partly to “melloiv” its flavour, is at onee an 
old eustom and a modern usage. In Seotland several discoveries of such 
a kind have been made in peat-bogs, but here the eustom has been c-om- 
memorated neither in eontemi)oraneous ivritten records nor in tradition 
and must be regarded as ancient, as indeed the description of the Skye 
examx)le will show. Ireland has yielded many similar discoveries, for 
“bog-butter is one of the commonest ‘finds' in Irish bogs" according 
to Maeali.ster (1928. ji. 192). There, however, although the custom 
probably extended to times as remote, it ivas eoiitinued aiid ivas ]irevalent 
as late as the seventeenth century, ivben tlie allotted s^ian of burial to 
XM’oduce the desired flavour ivas said to be seven years: and a samiile 
found at Tirnakill Bay. Co. Galway, and contained in a wooden vessel 
on ivbicb ivas scratched the date 1789 (Aruii. 1932. ]^. 300) carries the 
practice almost to the end of the eighteenth century. 

In these eases the material is stated, as a ride, to have b(“en butter, 
but body fat was sometimes treated in the same way. In his iJcsrription 
of the Faroe Islands, written in 1G70. Jlebes tells how tallow, obtained 
])rincipally from sheep, was rendered, cast into large xiieces. and buried 
in moist earth "to keep it. it growing the better the longer it is keiit " 
(Dr John 8ter])in's translation in 1C7G). 

The iiractice must have been well known in northern lands in past 
centuries, for. in addition to the countries mentioned above, it has been 
described from Iceland and Finland. But the burying of butter I'xtcnded 
far beyond these lands, as is shown by exam])les mentioned below, from 
Fez in Morocco and Ilunza in Kashmir, In a letter to The Times, dated 
18th May 1932. the late Mr J. H. Stevenson wrote: "M'hen I was in 
Tetuan, in 1899. Mr Bewick, the British Yice-Consul. told me that an 
underground hoard of ancient butter had been found, not long before, at 
Fez. The Sultan, understanding that the store was in condition to he 
considered a delicacy, confiscated it as treasure trove. The stuff was then 
discovered to have been buried too long to be eaten at all. He therefore 
sent it to Tetuan ivith orders to the Caiitain of the Market to alloiv no 
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butter to be exposed for sale there until the board was sold. Tetuan 
then witnessed the unusual speetaele of an allianee of Moslems, Christians, 
and Jews to buy up the Sultan’s butter and cdear the way for the market- 
ing of their own. wbieb they did.” 

Of the pei’sistence of the custom to the ])resent day an example from 
Kashmir was given by Lord Conway of Allington in a letter to The Times 
(14tli May 1932). following upon the descrijitifin in that newspaper of the 
Skye discovery. "In the year 1892. shortly after the Nile campaign, a 
small British Exjieditionarv Force occupied Hunza, and I believe I was 
the first traveller to visit that remote little principality after it came 
within the area of British Administration. Our peo]ile. when they 
occupied the little castellated town Baltit. found that one of the great 
luxuries reserved for the Rajah was ancient butter. I heard a good deal 
about it. hut I never actimlly saw anything. I was informed that the 
Rajah every year laid down one or more big pots frdl of butter. I under- 
stood that these pots were dated. The older the butter the greater the luxury. 
These pots of butter. I believe, were buried in the gromtd at some 
recognised spot. From time to time the oldest pots were excavated and 
their contents were regarded as a delicacy. I believe I rightly remember 
that the colour of the old butter was black, and that our peoi)le consumed 
some of it with relish. Thus hog butter, found in Ireland or in Skye, 
perhai^s carries on some ancient and widely sj)read tradition.” 

The present record, therefore, falls into line with an old and wide- 
s] tread economy, which originated when the preservation of fresh food 
was an intractable problem and palatable flavourings were scarce. The 
jteople of Faroe set great store u])on their buried hoards of tallow because 
"the longer it is kept being so much the better, and forreign pyrates 
having little desire to rob it from them. It may, therefore, not unreason- 
ably he termed a hidden treasure which rust does not consume, nor thieves 
steal away” (Dehes, English translation, 1076). 

Disc ovKKY of thk Skvk Bog-Butter. 

During the ])eat-cutting season in the late s])ring of 1931 then* was 
found in a i)eat-h()g t)n the south of the main road, about 1 mile east of the 
inn at Kilmaluag, at the north end of Skye, a wooden barrel or keg full of 
the material known as hog-butter. The discoverer of this obviously 
ancient interment. Mr Hiigh Mackay of Balmacciiuen, appreciating its 
interest, communicated with Mr Seton Gordon, from whom I received 
a fragment of the "butter” for identificatioTi; and this led to the ultimate 
arrival in Aberdeen, where I was then teaching, of the keg and its contents 
just as they had been resurrected. 

The keg when found embedded in the solid peat bank was tilted a 
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little sideways, as if lack of lateral support had resulted in uneven settling 
upon the peat bed. Since the large keg found at Morvern in Argyllshire 
in 1879 and now in the National Museum of Antiquities was also found 
in a slanting position, the suggestion is that the kegs were not buried in 
a hole dug in solid peat, hut were merely sunk in a water-filled peat-hole, 
which permitted a tilting of the mass as it settled uj:)on the bottom. The 
l^oint is of some interest because, if the barrel was simply deposited in a 
natural peat-hole, the peat layers lying over the barrel must have been 
formed since the barrel was placed there. 

In a deep xieat-bog from which peats have long been cut for fuel, it is 
almost impossible to be certain about the distance of a buried object from 
the original surface: for the bog is denuded in a series of “baiiks." so that 
the top layers may have been removed generations before cutting begins 
in the mid or lower layers. But as regards the present find this is certain, 
that in 1931 the top of the barret lay rather more than 18 inches below 
the present surface at that ]>lace. and that Mr ^lac’kay himself, in former 
years, had remo^■ed peat to a depth of more than I feet from the same 

place. So that the top of the barrel lay some 6 feet below the older 

sui’face. although even that may not have been the original surface of the 
deposit. 

Condition of Keg and Attempts at Preservation. 

Before I describe the keg and its contents, a note about its condition 
and the attempts which were made to preserve it may serve as a warning 
and at the same time an aid in dealing with future discoveries of the same 
kind. 

Both the wood and the fatty mass it contained were saturated with 
water, the wood to such a degree that in places it could be rubbed into 

its constituent fibres with the fingers, while even the surfaces which looked 

most solid and fresh could be scoo])ed out by the finger-nail as if the wood 
were thoroughly rotten. The <-<»ntents were also so impregnated with 
water that when the mass was squeezed or simply cut, drops of water 
collected upon the surface. 

It was realised that the preservatiou of an object in such condition 
woidd not be easy, and an attempt was made to dry it very gradually, so 
that the contents would support the barrel. The wood, however, drew 
in as the water left it. and the contents became rather powdery on the 
surface and increased in bulk, so that the disruption of the barrel was 
threatened. As it sjilit longitiulinally along old cracks, the opportunity 
was taken, by separating the two halves, to remove the entire contents 
(no easy matter) and allow the barrel to dry alone. Difficulties still arose, 
in s])ite of the addition of glycerine to ]irevent too rapid and thorough 
drying, from a tendency of the wood to become seriously warped. To 
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correct this tendency and preserve a seml)lance to the original shape, a 
coojjer. ^Ir Gordon, who took a keen intere.st and share in the work, girdeil 
the keg with two iron hoops. These were, of course, no part of the original 
structure. 

The Keg axd it.s Workmanship. 

The keg and its associated structures are in three pieces — the body of 
the barz’el itself hewn from a solid piece of wood, a circular lid and a wooden 
bottom, both also carved from the solid, the latter, although not found at 
the uncovering of the keg. being discovered in the same place during the 
Iieat-cutting of the following year. 1932. The timber from which these 
objects have been carved is not easily recognisable, but a microscopical 
examination, made by Dr Laing of the Forestry Department of Aberdeen 
I'niversity. showed that all ai-e of birch. 

The body of the keg is a skilful piece of handiwork (see PI. I. 1). 
It stood 21 inches high from base to upper edge, and varied in circumference 
from 43 inches at the toji to 4.j inches at the widest portion, measured 
through the holes in the side lugs. It was not quite round: the slightly 
oval outline in plan may have been due to warj>ing in the bog. but it 
seemed rather as if the craftsman had been makizig the most of the natural 
shape of the tree-trimk from which the keg was caiA ed. 

The skill of the work was shown ])articularly in the uniform thickness of 
the walls: they were generally from f to -jV of an izich thick and seldom 
reached half an inch: the top edge was slightly bevelled away to a thinness 
of inch. The method of the workman is shown in the accomizanying 
reproductions of photogra]zhs (PI. I, 1 and 2. and PI. IT). The tool 
employed on the outside seems to have been an adze with a cutting face 
of about 1^ inches, and it was used on most of the surface in a direc- 
tion travelling round the girth, but at the base in a vertical direction. 
Inside the keg a smaller tool, with a cutting face of about ^ inch, was 
used. 

Of excrescences u])ou the body of the keg there were two jzairs. both 
caiAed from the solid wood from which the body was made (PI. 1. 1). 
At exactly op])Osite sides of tlu* uj)])er edge' wt're two projecting lugs, 2j 
inches high, each perforate'd by a large u|)pt*r azid smaller under hole. The 
larger Inzles may liaM' bee'ii used I’or a- rope to aid in lowering tlu' k('g into 
the bog and raising it: the smaller for the insertion of either a siq)[)h' stick 
or some leliable fastening to keep the' lid in j>lac('. The second jjair f)f lugs, 
originally very strong, but much rubbed away on the surface, i)rojected from 
the wall of the keg a little above its middle. Instead of being ])laced on 
diametrically oi)i)()site sides of the keg they stood considerably closer 
together, the distance sejairating them being 14f inchi's, where a half 
circumference measured 22| inches. Each was perforated by a com])ara- 
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tively small oval hole, and the suggestion I make is that these lugs and 
their holes were used to allow the passage of a roiie by which the keg could 
be strapped to the back of a man or a pack-pony. 

The circular lid was dressed by an adze-like implement worked in a 
spiral direction from centre to circumference (PI. II). It was slightly 
convex on the outside, concave inside, beautifully graded from a thick- 
ness of f of an inch at the middle to inch at the margins. The lid 
completely covered the top of the keg and the slightly projecting contents: 
it was jirevented from sli})ping sideways by means of two broad rectangular 
marginal notches which fitted about tlie lugs. On the outside centre of 
the lid rough incisions in form somewliat like H suggest an identihcation 
mark. 

The bottom of the barrel was also carved from solid wood, a circular 
base surrounded by a wooden rampart or hangc. the top margin of which 
was bevelled away to a fine edge. The lower edge of the body of the keg 
stood within the flange of the base, and the l)ottom was attached by thongs 
of leather or hide, of which a few fragments remained, and which ])assed 
through holes in the tlange and corresponding holes in the body of the keg 
(PI. III). Round the bottom margin of the keg itself were two series 
of such holes, roughly 1-^- and § inch from the edge, the i^resence of which 
I shall explain later. The arrangement of the bottom of the keg was similar 
to that tigured in the paper describing the Morvern butter-keg. discovered 
in Glen tiell. Argyllshire, in 1879. and indecal the two kegs were very similar 
in general a])pearance (see Proc. .S'oc. .la/. Scot.. 1882. vol. xvi. p. 220). 

It is noticeable that the holes in the wood have not been drilled, but 
have been burned through sometimes with a romul. sometimes with a 
rectangular implement. 


"I'lIE “BuTTEI!” M.vss. 

When the keg was freshly taken from the bog and its contents were 
removed, they were of a ble.ached white colour and of a cheesy consistency, 
cutting easily and cleanly with ;i knife. .\t this time the butter mass 
seemed to be saturated with water, for wheuec er a smooth cut surface was 
ex])osed. heads ol' moisture (a>llectt“d thickly ujjon it. Ou drying, the iiiass 
lost almost entirely its soft cheesy texture. be<-ame hard and firm with a 
tendency to become powdery on tlu' surface when rubbed, and had some- 
thing of the soa])y feeling of talc. Its smell remindetl one of rancid butter 
or sour milk, and it tasted like raucitl l)utter. with a slightly acrid flavour 
succeeded by a persistent feeling of ".acidity" after it had been swallowed. 
The dry weight of the mass was about 35 lbs. 

The mass was cut through the centre in a vertical direction to discover 
whether it showed any internal structure. From an examination of the 
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fresh surfaces thus exposed I concluded that the material had not been 
run into the keg in a liquid or semi-liquid form, for tliere were uo iudica- 
tions of successive level layers, such as would have been present had molted 
fat been run in from the top. On the other hand, irregular lines of trans- 
lucent spots throughout the material, the directions of slight cracks and 
the seeming junctions of different masses, suggest that the keg had been 
filled by the successive addition of rather small quantities of the material, 
each of which was firmly packed against the earlier contents. That is to 
say, the packing suggests the storage of butter rather than of melted body- 
fat or tallow, ^licroscopic examination revealed that while the mass was 
generally amorphous, there were areas in which inclusions of small trans- 
lucent yellow spheres seemed to indicate a state approaching that of the 
original material, and other areas near the surface where crystallization 
ill the form of flattened scaly crystals had taken place (PI. IV. 2). 

Through the services of Messrs. Ogston and Tennant of Aberdeen I 
receii'ed a chemical analysis of the "butter" made in the research laboratory 
of Messrs. Leverhidme. The report is as follows: "We have examined the 
sample of fat which was sent by Professor J. Ritchie and find that it 
consists of a mixture of o5-4 per cent, fatty matter and 44 3 ])er cent, matei'ial 
which was volatile at 100° C. The characteristics of the fatty matter 
sejiarated from the fat by extraction with methyl ether are as follows: — 


Iodine ’calue ....... 17-8 

Acid value ....... 183-8 

Saponification value ..... 203-4 

Melting-point ....... 43-7° C. 

Titre of fatty acids ...... 45-5° C. 

Oxy-ac-ids per (-cut. ...... 1-73 

Rei(-hert-l\leissl value (soluble volatile fatty acid) . 0-5 

Polenske value (insoluble volatile fatty acid) 0-7 

Mineral matter per cent. ..... 0-027 


“It vas com-luded from the above figures that the fatty portion con- 
sisted of approximately 90 per cent, free fatty at-ids and 10 ]icr (-ent. esters, 
yjrobahly glycerides. The fatty material. a])aj-t from its high (-onteut of 
free fatty a(-ids. is evidently very difh-rent from butter fat. First, its iodine 
value is low and its melting-i)f)int high, and set-ondly, there is only the 
smallest indication of volatile acids as shown by the small Rei(-hcrt-Meissl 
and Polenske values. 

“ A(-(-<jrding to cah-ulations made from the .sa])onifi(-ation equivalent and 
the iodine value, it would appear that the acids are made iq) of about oue- 
third Cjj acids and two-thirds Cjg acids. 

"The analyti(-al evidence therefore gives no indi(-ation that the origin 
of the material was butter fat. It is i)o.ssible. however, that during the 
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course of many years, decomposition may liave proceeded to such an 
extent that the lower molecidar weiglit acids which are characteristic of 
butter fat have become removed as water-soluble and or volatile con- 
stituents and the unsaturated acids have been oxidised and changed partly 
into saturated acids. If this were the case the present composition of the 
fat as judged by iodine value and saponification value would permit of it 
having been formed from butter fat. At the same time it must be 
remembered that tallow might, in the course of storage, give rise to a fat 
of similar composition. 

“In connection with the gradual transfornuition of fat on long storage, 
it is perhaps worth while mentioning that a sami)le of fat removed from a 
vase in one of the Egyptian tombs was found by us to consist almost entirelv 
of palmitic acid. 

“Examination of the fat sample, as received, does not give any definite 
evidence regarding the origin of the material. The fat and the water 
are well eimdsified and are iu>t readily separated by heating. The aeiueous 
portion after separation of the fat by methyl ether extraction shows only 
a small acidity corresponding to not more than 0-02 ]?er cent, butyric 
acid and contains 0-26 per cent, non-fatty solids, both figures being 
expressed on the fat emulsion. The aqueous portion contains no salt 
and the amount of mineral matter present in it is extremely small. It 
is concluded, therefore, that the data which we have been able to obtain 
on the aqueous portion of the material is not sufficient to throw any definite 
light upon the origin of the fat.” 

Since this analysis left undecided the nature of the material placed 
in the keg. a further test was made by Dr I). J. Bell, then in the Bio- 
chemistry Deiiartment of the Ihuversity of AI>erdeen. He re])orts: “We 
have done amino-nitrogen estimations on the 'bog-butter' aud find 
the coutcTit to be 3-0 iier cent, of total weight (as KHg). The material 
does not give the tests for ]}rotein. but contains traces of ammonium salts. 
The lutrogeii probably originat<‘s in iidiltrated material from the bog. 

"As regards the origin of the material: the virtual absence of NHoN 
does not. of course, preclude the initial presence of cheesy matter, as 
the protein may have been remoAed by the action of ferments in the 
marsh-wat(>r. 

“The large preponderance of high fatty acids (t\g and (\j) woidd. on 
the fac-e of things, at once point to somatic fat and not milk fat as the 
origin of the material, although one must always consider the occurrence 
of the synthesis of long chains from short ones, under the conditions of 
storage." 

It is clear from these analyses that whatever the substance mav have 
been which was placed in the keg. it has now no h)nger the characteristics 
of either butter or animal fat. Time and perhaps the peculiar peaty 
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surroundings have brought aloont extensive ehemical changes whicli have 
destroyed its original nature. Two explanations of these have been sug- 
gested. IV. Ivison Macadam in 1882 (p. 222) suggested that “the pre- 
servation of the butter might be accounted for by considering that, when 
first buried, the material would tend to pass into the lactic fermentation, 
being aided by the casein of milk, succinic and lactic acids being formed, 
after which the fermentation would yield a proportion of butyric acid. 
When this process had proceeded a certain length the casein would be 
rendered insoluble by the free acid jiresent. when the action would cease, 
the butter remaining for an indefinite period without further change." 

On the other hand. P. ."s. Arup in 1932 (p. 301). in describing two buried 
masses from Co. Leitrim and Co. Tyrone, the analyses of wliich closely 
resemble that of the Kilmaluag material, attributed some of the changes 
to the chemical effects of the action of living organisms — bacteria and 
moulds. “Fat hydrolysis in butter may be accomplished by two distinct 
groups of organisms, i.e. moulds belonging to the Oidititn. PenicilUnm or 
Cladospoi'inm orders, or by certain water bacteria, notably B. fluorescens 
liqKf'faciens or B. prodiyiosus. The moulds consume part of the free 
fatty acids thus i)roduced. Tiotably the lower members, while the bacteria 
are eventually destroyed by the acids they liberate." He attributes 
the disapiiearance of soluble fatty acids to the fat-hydrolysing bacteria 
and the solvent action of percolating water: the insoluble volatile acids, 
which were solid and powdery, to the oxidation of the unsaturated acids; 
and the low iodine values to chemical oxidation of the unsaturated fatty 
acids, as apart from the action of micro-organisms. 

A distinction between butter and animal or body fat lies in the high 
content of soluble volatile fatty acid in tlu> former. Reichert-Meissl value 
2r)-0. as against 0-8 in animal fat. But such content would dissolve out in 
material immersed for centuries in watery surroundiTigs. so that the low 
present value (reiiresented by the Reichert-ileissl value of 0-5) might 
equally well re])rcsent the end product in butter or animal fat. 

Indeed, althoiigh Macadam (1882. pi>. 212 et .scfy.) describes differences 
between bog-butter and animal fat (adi]>ocere). chemical analyses seem to 
give no certai?! clue as to whether we ai'c <h>aling with an altered butter 
or an altered body fat. 

Since the resvdts of the chemical analyses were indecisiv(> about the 
original nature of the fat, further examination of the juaterial was matle 
for any indication of its origin. Several fibres contained in the substance 
were extracted and examined. Some of thest* were indeterminate 
vegetable fibres, the rest were mammalian hairs, and since these might 
be significant they were examined in detail. 
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Vaeieties of Hair found in Bog-Butter. 


In addition to the hairs obtained in the material deserilied in tliis 
paper, hairs were examined from two other masses of a similar nature 



Fig. 1. Varieties of Hair from Bog-Buttor. In each figure tlie upper drawing shows the cuticular 
scale pattern on the surface, the lower drauing the appearance in median optical section. 

1. Cattle hair, strongly inedullated. Kilmaluag, Portree. Skye. 

2 . t’attli' liair. with small medulla, Plockton. I,ocli Carron. 
d. Horse liair, Kilmaluag, Skye. 

4. Human hair, non-metlullated and hlond. Kilmaluag, Skye. 

5. Human hair, partly niedullated and auburn. Kilmaluag. Skye. 

(J. Dog hair, Xorth Yell. 

All the tiguivs are magnifie<l about 150 diameters, excejit 3. the magnitication of 
wliieli Is. about 250 dianuder-^. 


preserved in the Kational Museum of Antiquities, one found in a ko" at 
Plockton. Loch Garron. in 1887 (ME. 174). the other a mass of “adqioecre'’ 
from a l)o>^ in Ross-shire. 1849 (ME. 471). as wt'll as from ‘'hutter'’ found 
in a lar^e oval dish of wood hurled in a moss at (hinnister, Yorth A"ell. 
Shetland, and purchased in 1888 (ME. 222). In each of these hairs were 
rare iTichisions. 

Of most frequent occurrence in the small collection were hairs of cattle, 
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present in each of tlie masses except that from Noi’th YYll. Tliey repre- 
sent two forms, both with large and fairly regular cuticular scales, having 
fine wavy scale margins (see fig. 1. 1 and 2). In one form, varying from 
80 to 96 fi in diameter, the medulla was large (50 /x) and contained much 
pigment (fig. 1. 1). while in the other larger form with a diameter of 112 to 
1.32 jj. the medulla was narrow (20 to 24 /x) and strongly pigmented although 
pigment granules were also scattered in streaks throughout the cortex 
(fig. 1. 2). Both hairs must have been of a deep red colour, and comiiarison 
shows that the second type agrees in every way with a hair taken from 
the flank of a one-year-old Highland ox. 

Next in frequency occur human hairs, which were present in the 
masses from Skye and North Yell. These are finer in texture. 32 to 52 /x 
in diameter, have broad cuticular scales, in one case finely toothed on the 
margin, and have the medulla absent (fig. 1. 4) or discontinuous (fig. 1. 5). 
Pigment granules are arranged in short longitudinal lines in the cortex 
and are present in the medulla. The medidlated hair was auburn in 
colour, the other blond, and both types were present in the >Skye sample; 
the North Yell hair was blond. 

A single deei^ly coloured hair. 72 /x in diameter, from Kilmaluag. Portree, 
Skye (fig. 1. 3) has cuticular scales with smooth edges forming large rather 
rectangular cells, and a large medulla varying from a discontinuous 
cylinder. J of the diameter of the hair shaft, near the tip. to a well-defined 
continuous cylinder. ^ of the diameter of the shaft, at the base, aixcl these 
are characteristic structures of horse’s hair (see Lochte. 1938. ]). 241, and 
fig. 91. a and b). 

The only other animal rejiresented in these collections is the dog. The 
surface pattern of a hair from North A'ell is distinctive (fig. 1, 6). The scales 
are hjiiger than broad and form ,an imbricated design. The hair itself is 
54 /X in diameter, its well-markcul medulla 8 /x; it is typical of one of the 
several hair-jiatterns foimd in domestic dogs (see Lochte, 1938, 2>- 182, 
and figs.). 

The examination of the hairs brings out some inter«‘sting ])oints. I 
had been kee])ing in edew the possibility that the fat might he somatic 
fat or tallow of slieej). such as was preserved in the Faroe Islands, or ev('n 
of seals, since the latter was freciuently stored for food and light in winter. 
The absence of wool fibres and the hair of seals rules out these 
pcjssibilities. 

'I’he solitary hairs of dog and horse may be regarded as accidental 
inclusions, which suggest the domestic atmosphere of a farmyard, in 
keeping with the relics of blonde and avduirn dairvmaitls. 

On the other hand, hairs of cattle were present in three of the four 
samples which were examined, although in none were they common. 
Macadam records the presence of “cow hairs” in samides of bog-butter 
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which he analysed at different times: in three samples from different 
places in Scotland, including those from North Y'ell and Plockton (1889, 
p. 4.34). and in nine samples, of which two were Scottish, six Irish, and 
one from an unknown locality. Of the Irish samjjles two contained many 
cow hairs, and in the undetermined sample they were ‘'abundant, partly 
coal black outside” (1882. pp. 20(5. 207). There is no indication that 
the hairs were specifically identified by Macadam, and Dr Joseph Ander- 
son’s "perceptible admixture of cow hairs” in a sami)le of bog-hutter he 
examined from Kyleakin. Skye, was probably also a cursory determina- 
tion (188.5. p. 310). 

Nevertheless our investigations bear out these identifications and we 
have Macadam’s statement that the presence of cow-hairs is characteristic 
of hog-butter, as contrasted witli jidipocere or somatic fat from which 
hairs are absent (1882, p. 217). In the same place Macadam notes, as I 
also found, that the colour of these cow hairs was always red. and since 
coiniiarison showed them to be identical in colour and structiu’e with 
the coat of Highland cattle, it is likely that the cattle associated with 
bog-hutter belonged to a primitive breed, related to the "kylocs.” 

Macadam suggests that the presence of the hairs is "most likely due to 
the milk having been churned in a skin.” iji which case they would bear 
no essential relationship to the material within the churn, but the greater 
probability is that they were chance inclusions made during milking, and 
that they, therefore, are direct indications that the material is a cow- 
product, ]irohably butter. 

Apart from sucli e\'idences. testimony and tradition in Ireland and 
other countries lend their weight in favour of the presumption that the 
material originally buried was butter. 

Goxsideratioxs ueaiung rpox the Age of the Skae Butter-Ke;g. 

A find of bog-butter in Ireland carries the date of the custom there 
down to the eighteenth century (see p. 5), and to a late period when 
the kegs were made of staves, .accortling to a statement referred to 
by Macadam (1882. ]i. 219). But how far back the c-ustom extended in 
Ireland is uncertain and. as I have mentioned, there are no records to 
indicate when it w;is in force in Scotland. 

Tbree lines of enquiry may throw light u])on the date of the Skye 
bog-butter or any similar discovery: (1) the keg itself, and particularly 
its material and handiwork: (2) its pt)sition in the layers of the peat-bog; 
and (3) associated relics or analogy with similar finds with which relics 
were associated. 

To follow these lines of enquiry : (1) The Keg . — This is remarkable in con- 
struction, the bottom being a separate structure within the rampart-like 
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rim of which the lower edge of the keg was jdaced, and then the two were 
laced together with thongs of hide. No nail of copper or iron and no 
peg of wood was used. Yet obviously the keg was fashioned by an edged 
tool of metal, and the holes were burned out by metal rods. The latter 
is a slow process and suggests that the craftsman had no satisfactory 
drilling tool of metal. Skilful, therefore, though the craftsmanship of the 
keg undouhtedly is. it is of a sim]>le and primitive nature, and reveals a 
lack of appliances and facilities, all of which point to its creation at a fairly 
remote period. 

(2) Relation to Layers of Peat-Boy . — The Skye bog-butter under con- 
sideratioi'i was found at a depth of approximately G feet from the old 
surface of the peat, and the greater number of Scottish discoveries have 
occurreil at what must be regarded as a considerable depth from the 
surface. For example, the Morvern keg from Argyllshire was found 4-i 
feet below the surface (Macadam, 1882. p. 221): the Farr. Sutherland, 
mass of butter, encased in wicker-work at 3 feet ()). 223): the oval wooden 
vessel from Cunnister. North Yell, at 3 feet (Macadam. 1880. 2>- 433): 
the Keith mass in a bark case at I-') feet (]i. 433): the Plockton. L(.)ch 
Carron. keg at 4 feet ()). 434): the Kyleakin. Skye, keg at 7.1 feet (Ander- 
son. 188."). p. 311). It must be assumed that these are minimum depths, 
for peat-cutting is an ancient industry, and some of the surfaces from 
which these measurements were ma<le may laue been denuded of several 
feet of deposit in earlier times. 

Further, if we are right in thinking that the butter-kegs were not 
buried in a hole dug for the ]>ur])ose in the peat, but were lowered into a 
l^eat-pool (see p. 7). and Macalister also refers to "the i)ractice of sinking 
butter in bog-holes” (1928, p. 192). then the im 2 )ortant conclusion follows 
that the layers of jieat directly aboxe the keg must have been formed 
after the deposition of tlie keg itself, ('learly. then, the de])th at which 
the kegs, in particular those from Kilmaluag an<l Kyleakin, both in Skye, 
were found imlicates a long ]>criod of peat formation: but the rate of 
formation of ])eat differs so much with the climate, soil and ex 2 )osure that 
de^'th aloTie gives no satisfactory answer to the time (question. 

DuriTig recent years Dr E. von Post. State Geologist of the Geological 
Survey of Sweden, has dcvelo{)C‘d a methoil, adopt(>d by his stmhmts and 
by workers in this and other couutri«'s, of analysing and recordiiig the 
conpiarative Tiumbers of 2 )ollen-grains which the microscope reveals in the 
(le])<jsits of peat-bogs. 'I’he nuiulx'rs of ])ollen grains in any layer ari“ 
taken t(j indicate the fref]uency of the trees to which they belonged in the 
neigh boxirhood of the bog during tlu* period when the layer was forming. 
And a com])arative study of succ-essive layers may show dilferences in 
(|uantities f)f ])oll(‘n whi(4i indicate that certain trees were increasing iii 
number while others decreased. The value of the evidence thus gained 
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is that it shows changes of climate wliich must have been general over 
the whole country, and so enables the layers of a peat dei^osit in one 
district to be brought into relationship with those of a deposit elsewhere. 

Mr Mackay, the discoverer of the Kilmaluag keg. kindly obtained 
for me two samples of the peat in which it was found, one taken from 
below the position of the keg and one from above. The former would 
presumably indicate the local conditions before the butter was jjlaced in 
the bog, the latter would show the conditions a short time after the 
deposition. 

These samples have been analysed by Dr Ian M. Robertson, formerly 
of the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research and now a member of the staff 
of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. The sample 
from below the butter-keg was a sphagnnm-hctithcr ]ieat. partially decom- 
posed. the index of humifaction in von Pt)st’s notation being Hg^y. where 
Hj is undecomposed peat and is very highly decomx)osefl. Pollen 

grains were i^resent in the following proportions, roughly indicated as 
percentages of the total; — 

Birch (Befukt) . . . .72 

Alder {Abius) . . . . .16 

Hazel (Conjliis) . . .10 

Pino (PbiKs) ..... 9 
Oak (Qnercus) ..... 3 

Heather was abundant, and grasses were represented, as also were the 
shells of the fresh-water protozoon. Amphitrcma. 

The sample taken from above the keg was a grass prat, very little 
decomposed, the index of humifaction being H 4 . Its polhm grains were 
in the proportions ; — 

Birch 
A Idcr 
Pine 
Hazel 
Oak 

Grass, rushes, and heather were all very abundant, and the fresh-water 
protozoa, Aniphitreaui. AssuJitta. and ^trcclla were present. Idie results 
of the analyses are shown grajihically in fig. 2. What deductions mav 
he drawn from them? 

Iti the first place, the keg was embedded in peat layers which reveal 
that when they were formed woods or thickets were growing in the neigh- 
bourhood in which birch was the dominant tree, accompanied hv a small 
proportion of alder, hazel, and jnne and a sprinkling of oak, although the 
small amount of pine pollen may have been transported a great distance 
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by wind. Xo tree of any kind grows near the place now. and Mr Mackay 
tells me that no trees have existed there in the memorv of the oldest 
inhabitant. Moreo\er, such a type of vegetation is scarcelv represented in 
Skye at the iiresent day. 

In the second place, although there is no significant difference in the 
pollen frequencies of the various trees in the la\-ers above and below the 

POLLEN GRAINS Perclniage 
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Fig. 2. Di.igram illustrating the i)05itk>n of tlie ki-g in r.-lation to recent and former surface of 
peat deposit, and pollen-grain content of ].eat below and above the keg. 

keg. there is a significant difference between the layers. Thus the bottom 
sample is ;i .syi/nnyiuoa-heather nio.ss rather more than semi-decayed, wliilt' 
the upper samiile is a slightly dec.-iyed grass peat, which resembles closely 
tlie present undeconqiosed grass peats so common in the islands. The 
difference indicates a considerably more recent dejiosition of the iqiper 
layer. 

In the third place, alder invaded tlie islands, according to the evidence 
of pollen grains, at a period much later than it ai)])eared on the Scottish 
mainland, as is shown by a comparison t)f the pollen diagrams in Erdtman's 
pajier dealing with Scotti.sh mainland jieat dejinsits (1928. pp. 170 ct seq.) 
and in his jiaper dealing with the Scottish Isles (1924, pp. 465 el seq.). He 
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says in the latter (p. 194) that ‘’in Sjaelland and Sweden the first alder- 
pollen appears in late boreal strata (about 6000 years B.C'.), and it probably 
is the same in Scotland.” that is on the mainland. The indication is. 
therefore, that, generally speaking, the ai>pearance of alder on the Scottish 
islands was considerably later than that date. and. further, that its 
presence on Skye, where in the few deposits investigated alder jiollen 
makes a characteristic sudden and late appearance (Erdtman. 1924. p. 467). 
marked a still more recent period. 

Xow in the layer bcloiv the keg alder ])ollen has attained a place only 
second to birch in frecpiency, and therefore we iimst assume that long 
before the burial of the keg the tree was already well established: and. as 
we have shown, the upper layer is considerably later than the lower one. 

Finally, the grouping of the pollen-grain percentages of the different 
trees in our samples falls into line with that in the higher strata of the 
peat-bog K.W. of Portree investigated by Erdtman (1924. p. 467). and 
although the resemblance is not conclusive, it suggests an origin not earlier 
than late sub-boreal or early sub- Atlantic times. 

The pollen analysis of the peat cannot give a definite answer regarding 
the age of this keg. but the cumulative evidence, of the accretion of five 
or six feet of ijeat and of the presence and the particular character of wood- 
land in the neighbourhood of a place now treeless, of the keg itself carved 
from a substantial birch-tree more than 1.) inches in diameter (although 
the possibility that the wood was not native but was imported for the 
jnirpose must be kei)t in mind *). points to a period more remote than the 
sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, to which such finds have usually been 
attributed, and suggests rather some time in the early historical or late 
prehistoric jjeriods. 

The above discussion is based upon the supposition that the ]H‘at found 
immediately above the butter-keg was formed after the keg had been 
loweri'd into a bog-pool. The position of the keg when found supports 
this supposition, but there are two other possibilities cither of which would 
make the reading of the ])ollen content in the upper layer valueless as 
a time indicator. The first is that the keg may have been buried in a hole 
dug in the solid peat for its recei>tion. 'Phis. 1 think, is unlikely because 
an essential for the exclusion of air is close contact throughout between 
the keg and its surroundings. Such contact woidd be perfect in a water- 
filled bog-hole, it would be almost impossible in a hole dug in solid peat. 
If a simide method of placing in a bog-hole could attain the necessary 
result, is it likelv that the laborious methoil of burving and resurrectino’ 
from a ])it would be used ? 

^ This possiiiility seems to me to be somewhat remote, for tlie discovery in Scotland of other butter 
masses wrapped in skin and in constructions of wicker-work suggests that a birch trunk need not have 
been used and would not have been used unless it was easily obtained. 
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The second possibility is that the keg, having been placed in a bog-hole, 
sank into deeper and older layers of the peat. Against this possibility 
must be reckoned the fact that the owner intended to recover his keg, 
which, as I shall show, was of great value to him ; and on that account he 
would avoid a soft peat-hag where he might lose it. and would select a pool 
on the firm bottom of which the keg could rest in comparative stability. 

It may he noted that either of these iiossibilities would probably leave 
recognisable traces in the peat immediately above the keg, where the layers 
instead of being continuous with the surrounding layers, as in the case of 
deposition in a bog-hole, would be broken and disturbed. Observation 
of such disturbances could only be made on the sjiot and at the time of 
discovery, and in the present case the finder is emphafic that there was 
no appearance of former disturbance, and in his opinion the peat grew 
after the keg was deposited. 

(.3) Indication of Age from Arcfncological Associations . — It is unfortunate 
that the discoveries of bog-butter in Scotland have generally been recorded 
with little information about their associations in the peat, and that in 
only one case is there a record of a contemporaneous relic- which might 
give a clue to the date of burial. That also is a .'-'kye record. Aloiag with 
several kegs or small barrels of butter found uaider a depth of about 
7i feet of peat in a moss at Kyleakin. .Skye (PI. IV. 1). there was i)resent 
and said to be in close juxtaposition a bronze c-auldron, semi-globular in 
form. 18 inches in diameter and 12 inches high (J. Anderson. 188.5. j). 311, 
fig. 1). Its date is unknown, but Dr. Anderson regarded it as having severiil 
points of corresjcfmdencc' with two similar eaiddrons found about 1837 on 
sub-soil below j^eat near Cockburnspath. Derwickshire. These contained a 
miscellaneous collection of iron implements and bronze objects, including 
the bowl of a Roman ])atella, and the nature of the collection made it 
evident to Dr. Anderson that it belonged to “a time subsequejit to the 
C'hristian era. and j'rohably after the ])eriod of the Roman coloiusation of 
the south (jf Scotland." The iiulicaticjn of the worn. dilaj)idated and 
nmch-i)atched cauldron is that it was ohh'r than the collection of tools it 
contained. If it corresponds with the Kyleakin s[)ecimen, and if this was 
contem]ioraneous with the butt<“r-kegs, then they must he attributed to 
the early c(Mituries of the ( hristian era. 15ut Dr. Anderson's description 
of one of the Kyli-akin butter-k(*gs suggests that it is less ])rimiti\'e than 
the Kihnaluag spei-imen, for in the fornu-r the to}) and bottom were 
"inserted in ledges ])re})ared to receive them,” whereas in the latter the 
bottom was ;i rough exti-rnal })iece lactal on to the keg by thfcngs. 

I have examined the Kyleakin keg. which is })reservcd in the National 
Museum of Antiquities (ME 107), and am indebted to the Director, Mr. 
A. J. II. Edwards, for the }jhotogra}th lu're re})roduced (PI. I\h 1). 
'While at the lower end a.s shown in the photogra})!). a i)iece of wood was 
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apparently inserted and held in place by internal ledges in the wall of the 
kegd at the other end a stout rim, formed by a deep external incision 
round the wall, indicates that this end was clo.sed by a covering of skin 
or hide tied in position, and not by a wooden structure as Dr. Anderson 
suggested. The Kyleakin keg possessed side lugs carved from the solid 
wood of the body of the keg and x^erforated by circular burned holes, as 
in the Kilmaluag sjiecimen, and the ax^jiearance and smell of the butter 
content of the two are similar. 

The Kilmaluag keg may therefore be still earlier than that from 
Kyleakin, and this dating, about the ojjening of the Christian era, is in 
general agreement with the evidence from the jjeat dej^osit. 

Although no definite age has been assigned to the earlier examples of 
bog-butter from Ireland, the recent tendency there has been to regard the 
practice as of far greater antiquity than was at first suxqiosed. And Mr. 
L. S. Gogan, of the National Museixm of Ireland, relying uxwn pyrograx)hic 
decorations on the containing vessels, determines some of them as dating 
ai^iiroximately from the eleventh to fourteenth centuries (see f.n. in Amp, 
1932. p. 300).' 

The Use of the Butter-Keg. 

The keg itself bears evidence of the value in which it was held by its 
owners. It has been treated with great care, a x)ossession which, in spite 
of the long iieriods of immersion to which it was subjected, had to be 
conserved for use over and over again. This keg had been used in the bog 
on jirevious occasions, for the drying of its saturated timber, while it was 
in the house after an earlier resurrection from the bog. had caused shrinkage 
and the development of a huge crack from the top rim. Too x)rec-ious 
to be rejected on this account, the keg was re])aired by the lashing together 
of the si)lit wood by means of hide thongs passing through holes burned 
in the timber (see PI. I. 2). 

A second accident happened to it on this or another occasion, for, 
again while it was in the house, mice had gnawed through the wooden 
wall to reach the butter, leaving the marks of their incisor-teeth upon the 
sides of the hole. The hole, nearly three iiudies long by an inch broad, 
would have allowed the butter to escape when next the keg was filled. 
The owner therefore carved a thin oval sli]) of wood. inches long hy 
11 inches broad, which was sli])i)ed over the ht)le on the inside of the keg 
while the butter was being j)acked. so that, without other siqiport, the 
butter held it in jjlace (see PI. Ill, H). It fell away from this i)osition 
when I remo^■ed the butter. 

Finally, evidence of repeated use is given by two series of holes around 

^ The wooden hoop shown securing this end is not part of the original structure but, like the bands 
of wire, has been added to keep the keg in shape. 
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the base of the keg for the attachment of the sei)arate bottom-piece. 
These are of two distinct sizes, bored by ditferent tools, are at different 
levels, and some are so close together that they could not have been used 
on the same occasion. The indications are that the keg was used until 
the first bottom became so dilapidated that it had to be rei)lac-ed by a 
new one. through the rampart of which and the base of the keg holes 
were bored simultaneously. 

Of the history of the butter-keg and its contents after its disposal in 
the peat-hole nothing is known, hut a shrewd conjecture may he made. 
It is unlikely that the owner of so treasured a possession, or his family, 
would forget the spot where it lay and whence he meant to retrieve it. It 
may have sunk beyond his ability to reco\er it, but he must have c-on- 
sidered and done his best to avoid that possibility when he selected the 
site. The chances are that the vagaries of war or of tribal feud left it 
ownerless, to be eventually overgrown and imbedded in the accumulation 
of peat, until after many centuries a modern peat-cutter revealed again 
its resting-place. 

The Skye keg from Kilmaluag here described has been given by me to 
the Regional ^Museum of the Town Council of Aberdeen. 
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II 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE PARTIAL EXCAVATION OF A “WAG ” OR 
GALLERIED BUILDING AT FORSE, IN THE PARISH OF 
LATHERON. CAITHNESS. By ALEXANDER O. CURLE, 
C.V.O.. LL.D.. F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Rend Jnnitnnj 2-5, 1941. 

In the hill country forniiii" the southern part of the ]iarish of Latheron. 
aiicl chiefly in the region where a series of narrow watersheds se])arate 
the numerous burns hurrying down to the sea. there lie a mimber of 
peculiar constructions whose period and purpose have hitherto remained 
undetermined . 

Seeing that in a nnndjer of instances tlie term “wag." either alone 
as "The Wag." or in combination as “W agmore" and “Wagmore Rigg.” 
has become the place-name of their sites, it is evident that such was their 
original designation, though the application of the term to the structures 
themselves has long fallen into disuse. In the Inventory of the Rot/al Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments (Caithness) they were designated "Galleried 
Dwellings.” by reason of a distinctive feature of their construction and 
a misinterpretation of the pur])ose for which they wi're intended. The 
buildings were either oblong with rounded ends ra’ circidar. but. in either 
case, there ran around the interior a covered gallery, some 3 feet wide, 
o])en to the interior, except for the ii\teri>osition of i)illars some 5 to 0 feet 
distant from one another which su])])oited the roof of the galhu-y. For 
the most part they are sittiated <-om]>a natively near the burns, and some- 
times, as in the case of two groups near the foot of Morven. in very remote 
situations. 

As will he demonstrated later t)ii. these structures were in reality 
folds for catth'. sheep, or otlu>r stock. Their distrilnitioii evidently ex- 
tended into the adjacent region of the County of Sutherland.^ and it is 
probable that excavation comlucted on certain structural remains in the 
parish of Reay - would reveal the ruins of others in that neighbt)urhood. 
It has been suggested^ that the term "Wag" has been derived from 
the diminutive of the Gaelic word Camh =i\ cave, uaniheg =a little cave, 
owing to the cave-like appearance of the structures when complete, hut, 
from the details now reveakal. this does not seem a very satisfactory 
explanation, unless its application had been, in the first instance, to the 
variety which was entirely roofed in. as afterwards ilescribed. 

' Krport and Inventory, Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments (Sutherland) 
Nt). 475. 

- Ibid. {Caifhncsst), Nos. 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. iScot., vol. xlvi. p. 89. 
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Immediately to the west of Forse House there lies a tract of rough 
pasture land, partly grass, partly heather, where the lower slopes of 
Ben-a-Chielt fade into the plain. An old road, known as “The Crash,” 
bounds it on the east. This tract of moorland is remarkable for the 
diverse remains of ancient structures that lie scattered over its surface. 
Towards the north end a low conical grassy hillock, on which the sheep 
graze, conceals the ruins of a broch: a quarter of a mile or so seaward of 
it, two upright pillars of stone, amidst a debris of boulders, indicate the 
remains of a chambered cairn, carried away within living memory for 
road metal: hut-circles and lesser cairns mingle with the ruins of crofts: 
while ancient walls, and the billowy ridges left by former cultivation, 
chequer the surface over a considerable area. Yet, though this wealth 
of evidence shows that iieople had made their homes over many centuries 
on this pleasant slope, the name they knew it by is known no longer. It 
appears to be nameless. 

Near the centre of the east side, just where the ground commences 
to rise, there is a low hillock whose surface is. or was, covered with a mass 
of huge stones scattered about in utter confusion, except for the occasional 
occurrence of an upright slab which thrust its head above the ruins, or 
of a short section of walling which happened to be exposed. When I 
visited this site in 1910, I recognised it as a group of wags, the largest 
complex of such structures that I had come across, and, at the same 
time, the most accessible for excavation, if ever an opportunity should 
occur to investigate an example. 

Being in C'aithness in 1937 and 1938. excavating the site of a Viking 
settlement at Freswick. I was in a position to make my preparations to 
explore the Forse wag when I had completed my Freswick adventure, 
which I did in the latter year. Accordingly, liaving obtained the consent 
of the proprietor. Captain Baird, and of H.M. Office of Works to excavate 
a scheduled monument, I got together a staff of four workmen, with Mr 
Samuel Bremner. our Corresjionding Member, as foreman, and commenced 
work early iji June 1939. It was a formidable task, for the ruiTis, which 
consisted for the most part of luige slabs of stone, weighing many hnndred- 
weight. covered an area of apjjroximately 120 feet by 90 feet. No spade 
work was necessary, for no soil had accumulated on the top to giv(> 
footing to any extent to grass or heather, and. nntil we reached floor level, 
the work consisted entirely in the handling of heavy stones. As I desired 
to ascertain the details of construction as well as the plans, the stones 
were not removed until they had been carefidly considered as to their 
form and size, and the positions in whi<-h they lay. 

On a superficial examination the ruin appeared to consist of a long 
chamber on the western side, lying approximately N.N.W. and S.S.E., 
with the entrance from the latter direction, and two similar chambers. 
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contiguous, on the eastern side, with an indeterminate mass of ruins 
occnpying the space between the eastmost pair and that first mentioned, 
the whole contained witliin an encircling wall, reduced in parts almost 
to foundation level. This wall, which coalesced with the westmost 
building, passed clear behind, and thence jiroceeded round to the front 



of the complex, making contact again at the west end. It has. however, 
yet to be explored and laid down on a plan (fig. 1). 

Work was c-ommenced on the westmost structure, starting from the 
entrance at its southern extremity.^ It ])roved to be a building measuring 
interiorly 41 feet 9 inches in length, by 15 feet in breadth, an oblong on 
Ilian, with rounded corners, and rounded at the inner end. The wall, 
though somewhat irregular, had an average width of 6 feet, and a height 
of from 4 to 5 feet on the inside where still erect. The masonry was 

^ For simplification in description, the approximate cardinal points of the compass are used where 
divergence is slight. 
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exceptionally good, and resembled, in its massive character, the stone 
work of a broch. The stones Avere not dressed, bnt Avere just as they 
came out of a cpiarry nearby. Many of them, forming the outer edge, 
where it remained, measured from 4 to 5 feet in length, and nearly a foot 
in depth. Avhilc those on the inner face measured from 2 to 3 feet, and 
eA'cn more, in length, by 8 inches in depth. 

The stone used Avas Old Red Sandstone, obtained from mi outcrop at the 
foot of the rising ground immediately to tlie north of the hillock on AA’liich 
the Avag Avas situated. Avhere it Aias exposed in more or less loose Hags. 

The external face of the Avail had been almost entirely remoA'ed on the 
AA'est. It Avas reduced on the north. Avhere the natural surface Avas at a 
higher leA'el. to its base. Avhich consisted of a line of large stones (PI. Y. 1). 
It AAas eA’ident that at this end the ground, in forming the interior, had 
heen excaA ated to a depth of from 2 to 3 feet, and also that to serA c any 
])urpose of exclusion, the original Avail, i-ising. as it did. from the natural 
leA'el on the outside, must haA'e been of considerable height. The south- 
east corner Avas occupied by a small chamber, rounded at the back, and 
recessed into the AAall. to be described later. The entrance Avas not in 
the centre, but had been placed a foot or tAA'o nearer to the Avest side of 
the building, and was 4 feet 9 inches in Avidth at its inner end. It Avas 
approached by a passage. paA'ed throughout its length, originally 10 feet 
long, but subsequently extended by an additional 11 feet Avhen other 
additions, to be described hereafter. AA'ere constructed. The doorAA'ay 
(PI. A’. 2) had been ])laced Avithin the passage. 2 feet back from the 
entrance into the building, and on either side there had stood ])osts to 
form checks. 44iat on the east side — of stone— still remained, measuring 
4 feet or thereby in height, but the pillar on the opposite Avail had been 
reinoA'cd, leaAing exposed the recess Avhich it had occu]>icd. The space 
betAveen the portals had been about .3 feet Avide. In adAance of the 
])osition of the door a triangular sill cross«‘d the passage, apex upAA'ards, 
to a height of 10 inches. As this sill aa.ts aboAC the original IcA'el of the 
passage, it cA'idcntly belonged to the later ])eriod in its history. On the 
inner side of the jambs aaos another slab, laid on edge, and CA'idently 
buttressed Avith tAVO blocks to keep it in position and resist the pressure 
from a lu'aAy door which must have stood against it. Odiere AA't're no 
bar holes, but, on the left or Avt>st side of tlu' actual entrance, the corner- 
stone on the loAvest course, bed'ore the Avail turns I'rom the passage to the 
interior of the chamber. Avas an L-shaped block, laid in such a Avay that 
the re-entrant angle Avas ex]>osi‘d in the face of the Avail (PI. A'l. 1). It 
is suggested that this may haA e l)een used as a socket for one end of a 
Avooden stay, the fdher end of Avhi«-h AAas thrust iiito the angle betAveen 
the closed door and the AAall on the oiAposite sitle of the passage, so as 
to keep the door closed. 
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At the commencement of the excavation a huge slab, measuring 4 feet 
10 inches by 3 feet by 8 inches, and reckoned to weigh from 15 cvd. to 
a ton (PI. VI, 2), lay obliquely •within the doorway, and had evidently 
been a lintel. As it was impossible to clear the interior so long as this 
stone remained where it had fallen, it was removed to the outside. 

To the right of the entraiice (B on plan) was the small chamber recessed 
in the wall in the corner, referred to above (PI. VII. 1). It measured 5 feet 
6 inches in breadth across the oi^cning. and 4 feet 6 inches in ilex)th. 

On the south side of the entrance to this cell. i.e. directly oj)posite 
the corner of the north to south wall of the main building, a recess had 
been formed, measuring 12 inches by 15 inches by 5 inches deep, by 
hammering off the corner of a stone immediately above the bottom course 
(PI. VII. 2). It is extremely difficult to conjecture for what purpose this 
recess was intended, but it may have been formed in connection with a 
wooden partition to screen off' this cell from the main building, with a 
doorway through it. Towards one side of the back wall an opening, 
measuring 2 feet wide by 2 feet 9 inches in height, gave access to a 
lintelled passage. 6 feet 8 inches long, with two of the lintels still in situ 
(PL XI, 2) leading into the circular chamber C on plan. Within the jiassagc 
and paving the floor, lay a broken saddle quern. On the left of the 
entrance to it there had been a ])eat fire, the ashes of which had sjtread 
into the passage itself. A few flat stones, laid across the opeiting of this 
cell and the surface of an outcroi>ping rock, formed a partial iiavement. 

The floor of the long building, or wag (A on plan), coitsisted of a bed 
of yellow clay, some 3 to 4 inches in de])th. very hard and ilry. and im- 
niixed with small fragments of stone which seemed to be natural, but 
reference to the surface of the rock in the adjacent outcrojt would verify or 
disprove this assumption. In the interior (PI. VIII. 1). ranged along either 
side and the inner end. there had been <“rected a series of uiiright slabs, 
some 5 feet in height, placed at a distance of 2 feet or thereby from the 
wall face, and from 4 to 5 feet from each other (fig. 1). Six of these 
stones remained in situ, though one. that at the south-east end. had been 
tilted to some extent, and tbat nearest the inner end. on the east side, 
had been reduced to half its height. These stones, as a rule, had not 
been bedded in the clay floor (PI. VIII. 2). but had been merely placed 
on a slight mound compi)setl of the floor-clay. with, in a few instances, 
one or more flat stones inserted beiu'ath to form a wedge as reqxured. and 
afford greater stability. It was evidently intended that they should be 
maintained in position by the superincumbent weight of lieaA v lintels, 
which they carried, reaching from the to]) of the existing wall-head. Of 
these only one remained in situ, but it may be accepted as a typical 
exanxple, there having been numerous similar flags lying among the 
debris. The massive character of this caix-stone can be gauged from the 
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illustration (PI. IX, 1). It measured some 6 feet in length, and rested 
on the existing wall-head to the extent of 1 foot, and jirojected to about 
the same distance beyond the pillar. It did not lie horizontally, but 
with a slight decline towards its base on the wall. Covering the space 
between the adjacent lintels there had originally been cross lintels. There 
was thus formed around the interior a covered corridor. None of the 
cross lintels remained in situ, but one may be seen in position in a wag 
at Houstry of Dunbeath, a few miles inland from Forse. 

Near the centre of the east wall there had been a doorway into a 
passage 4 feet wide, which led into a complex of buildings not yet explored. 
This doorway had been built up, and the passage behind it blocked. As 
one of the pillar stones stood directly in front of the doorway, it is obvious 
that the passage was lintelled at the height of the existing wall-head, the 
lintel affording support to the roof of the corridor in front of it. 

In the north-west corner of the wag a fire-place (PI. IX, 1) had been 
constructed. Against the base of the wall stood a row of flat elliptical 
boulders to act as a fire-back, and there were indications of a built front. 
The area enclosed measured some 2 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 1 inch, and 
had been paved. As much charcoal remained on the surface adjacent 
to the hearth, it was evident that the fuel employed had been entirely 
wood, while the extent to which many of the stones had been reddened, 
and fractured by fire, indicated that a great heat must have been generated. 
Nowhere else in either of the chambers excavated, was there any sign 
of the use of wood as fuel instead of peat, yet the level of the bottom 
of this fire-jilace, relative to the floor in which it was sunk, militated 
against any possibility that it could have been secondary. There was 
an absence of charcoal on the actual burnt stones on the surface of the 
hearth, but, beneath, the soil was black and greasy. A shallow narrow 
channel between two paving stones in front of the hearth may have been 
a surface drain — a possible arrangement, in view of the fact that the fire- 
place had probably not been covered with a roof. 

The relics found on the floor of the wag were meagre in the extreme, 
and consisted merely of a few small fragments of coarse pot. There was 
also only very slight discoloration of the surface of the floor, in marked 
contrast to the usual condition of prehistoric floors, all of which goes to 
show that human habitation was not the i)urpose of the wag. In th(' 
clay floor there were occasional small specks of carbonised material, such 
as might have come from some vegetable bedding with which it had been 
covered. 

As previously mentioned, the entrance i>assage, from an original length 
of 10 feet, had been extended for a farther distance of 11 feet, and, while 
the original passage was straight, this addition made a slight inclination 
towards the east. There were no remains of a gate, or doorway, at the 
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outer extremity, and, in view of the fact that it widened out towards the 
end, it is doubtful if one ever existed at that point. At 7 feet inwards, 
however, there obviously had been a door, as a sill and door jambs, on 
either side, were still in situ. Inward from this position some 1 foot 
9 inches, and on the right or east side, there was an entrance to a side 
passage giving access to the circidar dwelling (C on plan. PI. IX. 2). This 
passage measured 2 feet 4 inches in width and 8 feet in length. Where 
it left the main passage it was crossed by a sill, but there were no indica- 
tions of a door having existed at that point. At .3 feet 10 inches farther 
inwards there was a second sill ^^■ith an elevation of 1 foot 2 inches at 
the centre. Here there had obviously been a door. ])rol)al)ly of wood, 
for on the nortli side there was a. semicircidar hole, b inclies across, cut 
out of the edge of a paving slab to form one side of a socket. 0 inches deep, 
as if to hold a wooden post, while on the opposite side there was a rect- 
angular recess for a stone check. ' At the inner end the passage was again 
crossed by a sill, in this case only 4 inches high. 

When the dwelling (C) to which this passage gives access was aban- 
doned. as related hereafter, the passage had been filled in. after the lintels 
which roofed it had been removed, while at the same time the main 
jiassage into the wag (A) was also raised to a higher level with flat stones, 
carefully laid, an alteration which obviously corresponded with the change 
in level at the inner doorway. 

The dwelling (C) was roughly circular, with a diameter varying from 
14 to 17 feet, and was contained within .a wall varying from 7 to 10 feet 
in thickness. From the character and the size of the stones that filled 
the interior (mostly fiat stones, some 14 inches in kaigth, and 3 to 4 inches 
in thickness), as well as from the manner in which they lay overlap])ing 
one another, it was apparent that the dwelling had been covered with a 
beehive roof. There was a complete absence of the ]iillar and lintel style 
of roofing dis])layed in A. One u]>right, a tall ])illar stone measuring 
6 feet in height from Hoor level, was standing, placed a few feet to the 
left, or north, of the entrance, and only 18 inches away from the wall face 
(PI. X. 1). Presumably it has been employed, with the addition of packing- 
stones. to sn|>])ort a weak part of the roof. The style of construction 
of the wall differed from that employed in the long buildiiig. The stones 
used were not so massive, nor were tliey so well laid, and there was much 
use niatle of thin fragments, or spawls. between the larger blocks, as in 
broch-building — a feature less noticeable in the walls of tin* long chamber. 
It is evident that on the noi-th there had been a collapse of the wall, 
which no doubt brought down the roof, aivd causetl the dwelling to be 
abandoned. 

^ Tho (ioor [irohahly bp a priinitiv»‘ construction ot wood, sucli as may still bo nirt with 

in Shetland, in which tho door, built in one piece with one of the posts, revolves with it in stone sockets 
at top and bottom respectively. 
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At one time a. seeond entrance into the house from the nortli had been 
in nse. but details of this can only be forthcoming; after further explora- 
tion. The small passage which connected the cell B with this building 
opened into it at a point some 7 feet to the north of the main entrance, 
measuring 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot b inches at its entrance, which ojiened 
at a height of 2 feet 7 inches above the actual floor level (Plate X, 2). 
At the back of the wall, only 2 feet beneath it. lay a gutter-shaped stone 
on which a peat fire had burned, and wliiich itself lay on peat ash. As 
there was evidence of reconstruction and extension in the main passage 
into the long building A. so. also, there was an indication of alteration 
and extension in the side walls of this passage. 

On the floor of the dwelling C. placed a few feet nearer the south side 
than the north, there was a circular hearth (PI. XI. 1). measuring 5 feet 
6 inches in diameter, rising to a height of 8 inches above the floor level, 
and outlined with small flat -sided stones set on end to form a kerb, except 
towards the east, where two heavier stones projecting some 8 inches above 
the surface formed a fire-back. The surface of the hearth was paved, 
except in front of the fire-back, where there was a deep bed of peat ash. 
Crossing the floor of the dwelling from the east side of the fire-back to the 
wall were two u])right stones, placed in line in the floor and obviously 
intended to divide the interior of the chamber into two definite areas of 
occupation. The area between tbe i)artitioning stones and the entrance 
was un])aved. and black and greasy on the surface. The corresi^onding 
area on the north was carefrdly drained, dry and clean. From a point 
jurt to the right of the end of the narrow ]tassage from A a drain ran in 
an easterly direction, passing by the edge of the hearth towards the main 
wall of the building, through which it was carried, debouching on slo))ing 
ground outside. From the north wall, just to the left of the unexi)lored 
passage, a branfdi drain ran to connect with the other at the hearth, and, 
in combination, they ])assed across the floor and through beneath the 
wall. Where the c(jnibined drain gave on t!ie slo2)ing ground beyond, 
clum])s of rashes growing there showed how etiectivciy it had functioned 
during the many centuries since its formatit)n. The section coming from 
the direction of B measured (i inches .across by .5 inches in depth, and was 
formed with slo])ing sides of stone and covering slabs, and a flat nnj)aved 
bottom, while the other was merely a channel scooped out in the clay, 
4 inches deep and 7 iiiches across, and furnislual with oc<-asional stones at 
the side to support the single covering slabs with which it alscj was ])rovided. 
The main drain, so to s])eak, was formed with .sides bnilt up with flat 
stones, and was c-overed with a double layer of flags. It measured 11 inches 
in breadth by 7 inches in de])th. 

This northern half of the hut had evidently been particularly reserved 
for human occuiiation. Not only was it thoroughly drained to render it 
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habitable, but a large flat stone, measuring some 3 feet 9 inches square, 
had been laid on the floor in the angle between the face of the wall and the 
main drain and ajipears in the background of PI. XI, 1. while immediately 
to the north of it there was an area of similar dimension, slightly hollowed 
out and unpaved, but covered with small particles of carbonised matter 
whii-h did not seem to have been produced by burning as there was no 
indication of a fire on the spot (see also PI. XI. 1). It is probable, there- 
fore. that on this dry area the inmates lived, and that the carbonised 
matter was the remains of heather, or of some other vegetable substance 
used f(jr bedding. 

The house had obviously collapsed during the period of its occupation, 
for on the iieat ash covering the hearth lay the remains of a cooking-pot 
which had been crushed by the fallen stones of the roof (PI. XII. 1). and 
beside it was an angular fragment of stone, reddened by fire, jirobably 
the cooking-stone used within it. 

Numerous other cooking-stones came from the floor in the vicinity, 
with three complete stone pot -lids and one-half of another, while a fourtli 
was found in tlie passage. 

Within this dwelling, in the course of excavation at a depth of 3 to 4 
feet, measured from the top of the tall monolith, we found numerous 
pieces of grey compacted clay immixed with cliarcoal which apjieared to 
have been from a secondary floor, and, at the same level, there was found, 
close by the tall upright, a i)olished sandstone disc, tliin. slightly concave 
on one surface, and measuring 3i inches in diameter. Similar discs were 
found ill the broch of Skirza and in tlie Road broch at Keiss in Caithness, 
as well as at 4'raprain Haw and various other Iron Age sites. A rim 
section of a very small vessel of black pottery of globular form, with an 
everted rim. was found on the same level. At about 8 inches above the 
floor kn el an imtlnished whorl was ])icked up. Almost on the actual floor, 
four segments that went to complete a rudely fashioned jet ring, with 
a diameter of 31 inches, a couple of oblong ]iounders or hamnierstones. 
and a rim segment of a cooking-pot, with a series of finger-tip impressions 
beneath the rim (PI. XII. 3). were found. The last-mentioned came from 
the peat ash on the hearth within C at the end of the jiassage from the 
cell 13. 

Alterations in the jilan as above-mentioned show three jieriods in the 
history of the wag (A). The first when it existed with a comparatively 
short entrance passage, and before the construction of the dwelling C. 
The second when the passage was extended, and C with the branch passage 
into it were formed; and the third after the collapse and abandonment 
of C, and the levelling up of the main entrance jiassage. 

When the excavation of the foregoing buildings had been c*ompleted 
there did not remain sufficient time to explore comi)letely any further 
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portion of tiie complex before the day arrived for my departure from 
Caithness, so I set my workmen to follow out various walls, portions of 
which emerged from the ruins, with the resrdts laid down on the interim 
plan. This revealed the existence of a number of enclosures, including 
one oblong building resembling “A," and others of indeterminate 
character. Besides these, there were more connected ruins farther east, 
which were neither explored nor i>lanned. These probably include yet 
another oblong wag. 

In the course of tracing these walls the following objects were found, 
\'iz. : a qiiartz ]iehble which hatl been used as a pounder, much abraded 
at one end. and measuring ."ij inches in diameter lengthways: a heavy 
hammerstono, 81 inches long; and a .safldle qiiern, 1 foot 6 inches in 
length by 12 inches in bwaidth. 

So far. the relics recovered have been few in number, but they were 
all such as might have been found in a broch, including the potsherds, 
and it is noteworthy that cmly saddle querns have been, so far. found, 
which, in the absence of any of the ixdary type, would indicate an early- 
period in the history of the brochs if the building yvas contemporary. 
Inasmuch, however, as only a small portion of the structure has been 
explored, it is too eai’ly yet to form any conclusions from these relics as 
to the (.late. It must be borne in mind also that most of them came 
from the dyvelling ((’) which was secondary to the actual yvag. 

It has already been stated that in the long chamber (A) there yvas no 
indication of its use as a dyvelling. yvhile. in the circular builcliiig adjoining 
(C). the facts disclosed clearly pointed to an opi)osite conclusion. What, 
then, yvas the' purpose for yvhich A. and the other yvags. oblong or circular, 
yvere erected? 

If yve refer to Pennant's Tour ^ yve shall find that such buildings had 
not esca])ed the notice of earlier antiquaries, and that a descriptioii and 
explanation of them had been supplierl to Pennant by the Key-. ^Ir Pojie 
of Reay. yvitli a plan, yvhich, in light of modern exploration, can safely 
be regarded as inaccurate. To quote from the Tniir, these buildings yvere 
“■ styled forest or hiudin;/ houses, for they are supposed to haye been used 
by- the antient inhabitants for retreats in the hunting countries. They 
(■(jnsist (jf a gallery, yvith a nundx'r of small rooms on the sides, each 
formed of three large stones, y iz. one on each side, and a third by yvay 
of coy-ering. These are made yvith the yast flags this country- is famous 
for. At the extremity is a larger apartment of an oy-al figure, probably 
the quarters (jf the chieftain. The passage or gallery is yyithout a 
roof: a proof that they yvere only temporary habitations. The length 
is from 50 to 00 feet. These buildings are oidy in places yvhere the great 
flags are plentiful. In Glen Ix>th are tliree. and arc called by the country 

* A Tour in ^Scotland, MDCCLXXII, Part II. Additions to the Tour, p. 18. 
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people Wags.” The inference drawn from tlie locality of the.se structures, 
viz. that they were connected with hunting, was not unnatural, but in 
respect of the frequency of their distribution, and of certain features of 
their construction, it is quite untenable. 

There can now be little doubt that they were the folds, and byres or 
cattle pens, into which the stock was driven every night for protection 
from the wolves ^ and foxes, with which the hill country was infested in 
those times, and possibly also from Ijears, and in this connection it is 
interesting to note - that in Caithness, as late as the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, it remained the general practice to house cattle 
at night, both in snmmer and winter, while a similar course was followed 
in the case of sheep by the country tenantry, one reason being to preserve 
the latter from the attacks of foxes and dogs. Thus an explanation of the 
wood fire, uncovered by a roof, in the north-west corner of the wag may 
have been to furnish a glow in order to scare away any wandering beasts 
of prey. 

The farm stock of the broch occupants, as ascertainable from the 
bones found in their kitchen-middens in Caithness, consisted of oxen, 
sheep, goats, swine, and horses. From the earliest period in broch 
occupancy, measures must have been taken for the preser^■ation of the 
food supply, which also, in patriarchal fashion, at that period formed the 
wealth of the community. Among the outbuildings of many brochs. 
no doubt, suitable accommodation was i^rovidcd. but as outbuildings 
ai’e not found around all brochs, this was not universally the case. Where 
outbuildings were lacking which miglit have been a]')plied to such a 
pur])ose. folds and cattle shelters may have existed at a distance from 
the broch. perhaps in close proximity to pasture. Fortunately for the 
elucidation of our problem, a group of tyjiical wags, built outside a broch. 
were exposed, and planned, in 1S()()-G7 by Dr Joseph. .Vnderson. and a 
consideration of the features then discovered tends to bear out the fore- 
going conclusions as to their pur|)ose. The particular broch was that 
known as the Broch of Narrows, situated adjacent to the loch of that 
name. 

Outside the broch, and built .against it, were two long, irrcgularlv 
shaped enclosures (C and D on plan. tig. 2) and several small cells. The 
outer enclosure (D) was 100 feet in length, and varied in width from 6 feet 
to 20 feet: tlu* inner enclosure was some 70 feet in length, and about 12 feet 
in width, and each had <a little cell, ])rovided with door checks, opening 
off it. In some ])laces the walls of those enclosures remained entire to 
the height of 10 feet. Both of them had irregular rows of long slabs set 

' For very full information as to the former existence of -nolves in Oreat Britain aiul Ireland in 
liistorio times, see llasting's Britiali Aiiimnlti exluict iiilliin Htstorical Timcfi, published in ISSO. 

* Henderson's Agricultural ^^urvey of the County of Caithnestr^ 1S12, p. 210. 
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on end in their floors. The secondary character of all these exterior 
constructions was obvious from the fact that underneath the foundations 
there was a considerable depth of stones overlying the original soil and 



Fi;^, 2. Bloch of Yan-ows, after Amloi'son. 

intermingled with ashes and food refuse. It is obvious, therefore, from 
the x>lan and description — for the buildings are now ruined and the x)illars 
overturned — that against the wall of the broch there had beeii 
constructed, at a date svd)se(iuent to that of its original occiqiation, a 
groux> of typical wags. A close examinatioTi of the x)lan throws con- 
siderable light on the ])ractice followed. There had evidently been three 
sejiarate folds — C, which was the largest, and undivided, and D, which 
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was probably divided into two by a fence, or gate, where the salient angle 
near the centre of the south wall has constricted the interior to some 
4 feet, an arrangement difficidt to explain, except on the assumption of 
some such di\ ision. The entrance into C. as shown on the plan, is 4 feet 
wide. A row of pillars was carried all along in front of the south wall, 
and. though, when the excavations were carried out, there were none on 
the opposite side, the fact that the outer face of the broch had been 
furnished with an apparent scarcement on this section, suitable to support 
the ends of the lintels, justifies the presumption that originally they had 
also stood there. Near the entrance, a small cell, measuring some 4 feet 
in depth, and furnished with checks for a door, had been constructed 
in the wall. At the opposite end was a larger cliamber. E, similarly con- 
structed, measuring some 12 feet by 7, and approached by a passage. 
12 feet long, roofed with flags, and only some 2 feet wide. From this 
chamber a narrow slit had been formed, connecting with the inner 
end of C. 

If the arrangements in this wag (C and E) are compared with those 
in the wag exx^lored at Forse. certain marked resemblairces will be 
observed. The entrance, presuming it to have been in its original state 
when excavated by Hr Anderson, was a])xn’oximately of the same di- 
mensions: the greatest width of the chamber was some 12 feet, and the 
space between oitposing i)illars must have been axjproximately 0 feet. 
If, as elsewhere, the lintels x^rojected 1 foot beyond each x^ilkir. the central 
sxiace would be reduced to 4 feet. Had it been desired to roof this sxiace. 
the breadth of the building would have been diminished instead of ex- 
X)auded by curving the south wall outwards. Wc may xjresuine. therefore, 
that, as at Forse, the central sx>ace Ijetween the latei •al g alleries was ox)en. 
The chamber E corresxionded. to some extent, with chamber H of the Forse 
X>lan. but whereas at Yarrows this chamber was sex'arated from the wag by 
12 feet of covered XJassage. at Forse. axJX^arently there had been iiiterxiosed 
a xiartition. or screen. The slit resembles the similar narrow ])assage 
connecting B with the circular dwelling C at Forse and would serve the 
same xii^irxiose. We know that the outer wall of the wag at Forse must 
have been of considerable ln>ight. and to exclude wolves, which could 
easily have mounted a rough-built wall of any lower height, it must have 
been at least 10 or 12 feet high. The width of the entrance indicates 
that it was for the housing of cattle. We may thus assume that this 
was a tyxncal cattle-wag with a high outer wall, which ^^•ould obviate 
the necessity of entirely covering over the interior, sufficient x^rotection 
from the weather being afforded by the roofing over the surrounding 
gallery. That being so, we may then regard this Yarrows wag, C. as a 
cattle enclosure. In that case, the small chamber, E, was for the cattle 
herds, the entrance being sufficiently narrow to prevent the ingress of 
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cattle. The narrow jjassage or slit into the wag was probably fashioned 
to enable the herds to hear if there was siny disturbance ainoixg the 
animals, either caused by the entrance of thieves, or of wild beasts, 
or by an animal breaking loose, and so to take immediate action to 
counteract it, an inference borne out by the existence of a similar slit 
connecting E with the inner end of D. The narrow passage at Forse 
would be intended for a similar purpose, for. with a ])eat fire at either 
end. it was evidently not used for transit, though available for an escape 
if necessity arose. The small round cells near the entrances to C and D 
at Yarrows were obviously guard chambers to protect the doorways. 

It has already been pointed out that the enclosure D had been divided 
into two parts at the point of constriction, just beyond the guard chamber. 
The greatest width between the pillars in the outer or eastern section is 
3 feet 6 inches, and. if we allow 1 foot for the projection of each lintel 
beyond its supporting jiiilar, a very small space is left in the centre which 
could easily be covered by a roofing flag. We may assume, therefore, 
that this section of D was completely roofed over, unless an open s^iace 
was left in front of the guard chamber. 

In the western section Dr Anderson noted the presence of a built pier 
in the centre of the flooring, which is shown on the plan just beyond the 
first iiillar. It will be observed that that pillar had been placed with 
its sides parallel to the walls and so contrary to the usual jiractice. as also 
is the pillar just beyond the pier. This arrangement of pier, and iiillars. was 
obviously made to facilitate roofing with flags over a narrow space, the pier 
being capable of supporting lintels from the side walls as well as from the 
two adjacent ])illars. such lintels, in their turn, being used to carry cross 
lintels. From this it is evident that the portion of this section to the 
east of the pier, on which no ]>illars were found, had not been roofed. 
I'here is no evidence now to show whether the inner extremity was roofed 
or not, blit its greater width suggests that it was not. N(ir is there any 
explanation of the rounded recess in the north wall, though it is con- 
ceivable that it may have been for a fire, such as existed in the north- 
west corner of the wag at For.se. 

If the assumption is correct that enclo.sures with wide entrances, and 
roofed only along the sides, were for cattle, then those with narrow 
entrances, and entirely roofed over, were intended for the folding of sheep, 
or gofits. It must be borne in mind that the cattle of those days were 
generally small, some of them exce]»tionally so, owing largely to the con- 
ilitions under which they had to live,* and thus the comparatively short 
distance between the ujiright pillars, which would be insufficient for the 
accommodation of a modern ox, was, no doubt, sufficiejit for its prehistoric 

^ Bryner Jones, “Origin and Development of British Cattle,” Proceedings of the First Congress 
of Prehistoric and Protohistoric ^^fciences, 1932, p, 151. 
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ancestor. To prevent the cattle goring one anotlier, they were no doubt 
tethered at night. 

The comjjlete excavation of the wag at Forse will probably throw 
more light on the pastoral i^ractices of the iirehistoric occuf)ants of the 
far north in the Iron Age. Information will no doubt also be obtained 
from the number and character of other human habitations discovered 
in the ruins as to whether the peojile who occupied them were in fact 
the owners of the flocks and herds, or merely shepherds and guardians. 

VTiile the situation of the Forse wag would permit its occupation 
throughout the year, that of the majority of the wags provokes the 
question whether in many cases they did not ser\'e the pnrjjose of summer 
shielings, furnishing accommodation wheir the animals were brought up 
to the hill country for the summer in order to graze on the hill pastures, 
a practice once almost universal, and which oidy fell into disuse in the 
outer islands in the nineteenth century. It seems very improbable that 
cattle and sheep were kept throughout the year on the slo])es of Moin en 
at an altitude over sea-level of from 750 to 1000 feet, where one finds 
remains of wags, as on the Wagmore Rigg. Such buildings seem unduly 
massive for mere summer shielings, but to serve their purpose they re- 
quired to be lofty, and they were intended to be permanent. Except on 
some such supposition, it is difficult to understand the social conditions 
which would drive the human occupants of these wags to retire into such 
exile from their fellows. Such was not the practice in prehistoric times 
where, for the sake of mutual protection, men lived a somewhat gregarious 
existence in small communities. Also, when the land carried a smaller 
population, and there was a freer choice of desirable holdings, such 
communities were mostly settled in the river valleys, or in the fertile 
belt that fringed the shore. It is seldom that remains of human 
habitation are found in the remote recesses of the hills. exce])t in the form 
of hut-circles, which were, no doubt, in many cases also of the nature of 
summer shielings. The frequent occurrence throughout Scotland of 
place-names combining either the term airigh in Gaelic, or “sliiels” in 
Lowland Sc-ots, shows how prevalent the practice was of periodic migra- 
tions, and also indicates that it was an indigenous ])ractice. and not 
necessarily one introduced by the Norsemen, whose “saeter" life is better 
known at the present day. 

There is another consideration on which future excavation may throw 
some light. What, if any. are the relations of these structures to the 
brochs? We have seen that at the broch by the Loch of Yarrows there is 
actually a complex of wags built against it. Though it was shown to be 
secoiidary when the broch was excavated, it was not demonstrated that 
the broch and the wag were not in contemporary ocampation. and. in 
that regard, it is noteworthy that the Yarrows wag was not furnished 
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with a connected dwelling, as at Forse. There is a broch in the near 
vicinity of a wag at Langwelh and, as has been stated, there is one within 
a few hundred yards of that at Forse. The character of the relics from 
the Forse wag are suggestive of broch culture, wRile the style of building, 
especially the massive nature of the material employed, is certainly remi- 
niscent of the brochs. 

The excavation of the neighbouring broch at Forse might provide 
more positive evidence, hut that is an undertaking not to he hoped for in 
the present times. 

The wealth of the broch owners was in the form of flocks and herds, 
and we may assume from the dimensions of their ‘"castles” that they 
were wealthy. Around a number of brochs there are undoubted cattle 
enclosures, and in the restricted compass of the interior court, which 
invariably affords space for a central hearth, there was no room for animals 
other than the domestic dog. But, around a considerable number of 
brochs. notably in the county of Sutherland, there are no cattle enclosures 
or evidence of associated out-buildings. It may also be stated in various 
cases where excavation has taken place, that such outside buildings have 
usually been considered secondary. It may have been the case, there- 
fore, that the wags were the “farm steadings” of the broch owners where, 
nightly, in wolf-infested regions, their flocks and herds were housed. In 
other districts where such highly protective buildings could be dispensed 
with, the folds would he constructed in a less massive and permanent style. 

Finally, a word as to a possible source from which these curious 
structures emanated. One cannot avoid the conclusion that there is some 
connection between these “wags” and the remarkable buildings in North 
and South Uist to which attention was first directed by Captain Thomas ^ 
and. subserpiently. by Mr Erskine Beveridge.^ Though these buildings 
in the west w'ere obviously dwellings occurring by the seashore, anti, in 
their actual masonry presenting no marked analogy, yet, in the internal 
arrangements, with surrounding corridors fashioned by upright slabs, or 
piers and lintels, as in the wag. the resemblance is striking. Nor must 
one lose sight of the fact that the ruins of a construction with certain of 
the characteristic features of a wag. the pillars and lintels forming a 
corridor around a circular chamber, are to be seen near the summit of 
the range of mountains which separates Loch Eriholl from the Kyle of 
Durness, at an elevation of nearly 1000 feet above sea -level, and were 
examined and reported on by Mr John Mathieson, F.R.S.E..^ one of our 
Corresponding Members. Though the site is remote from the Western 
Isles, it is the only link so far known between the parish of Reay, where 
the remains of wags are believed also to exist, and the Islands. 

^ Proc. See. Ant. Scot., vol. vii. p. 173. ^ iErskine Beveridge, North Uist, p. 120. 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. lix. p. 221. 
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The system of roofing by the use of stone monoliths and lintels is also 
met with in certain earth-houses in the Orkney Islands. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my indebtedness to the Council 
of the Society for a grant from the Excavations Fund which enabled 
me to carry out the excavation; to Mr James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., 
for redrawing my plan; to F. L. Robertson. Ph.D., of the Countv Library, 
W ick, for lending me his tent; and finally I would pay tribute to my 
team of workmen for labouring so cheerfvdly at a herculean task. 

III. 

THE WATER-SUPPLA" OF THE ROMAX FORT AT LA^XE. 

By I. A. RICHMOXD, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. 

Read Janiiarij 25. 1941. 

The Roman fort at Lyne occupies one of the most striking naturally 
defensive jjositions in Scotland. Indeed, the fact that it has yielded 
first-century pottery ^ inevitably calls to miiid the reputation which 
Agricola won by his eye for opjiortunitaies locorum. The choice is certainly 
not unworthy of the great general (fig. 1). The Lyne Water, protecting 
two sides of the plateau on which the fort stands, runs in the bottom of a 
valley over 100 feet deep, formed by gla<aal melt-water. The plateau 
itself is formed of hard compacted gravel and is almost completely separated 
from the hills which flank the valley by a marshy trough containing a 
prominent moraine. Connecdion with higher groimd is provided hy a 
narrow neck of land (fig. 1) projecting from the north-west corner of the 
plateau. In many respects the position is not unlike that of Fendoch. 
which stands - upon an isolated glacial hummock at the head of a dry 
valley: and in one particadar there must have been a very striking 
resemblance. Both sites lie high above the water-table in their valleys, 
and impossibly deep well-digging would be required to reach any good 
sui)ply. Accordingly, it might be expected that at Lyne. as at Fendoch, 
water would be brought into the fort by an aqueduct or underground 
pipe-line, thereby ensuring a constant supply of the vital commodity. 

The war-time archaeologist cannot dig in order to answer such a 
question, and in the peacefid valley of the Lyne Water no chance excava- 
tion, as for air-raid shelters, is likely to occur on the lonely plateau. But 
the fort was excavated by this Society in August 1901 (^Proceedings, vol. 
XXXV. pp. 154-86), and the remains found were planned with the ability 
and precision so consi)icuous in Scottish arclneological work of the period. 
It is clear to-day, however, that the excavators were not altogether 
' Macdonald, Proc. Class. .4ssoc., xxix. 16. = Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Ixxiii. 112, flg. 1. 
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successful in disentangling some of the more complicated details which 
they found: and. as Professor Collingwood observed. it is evident that 
the complex is best explained by assuming that there were two forts, of 



Fig. 1. Homan fnrt at Lync, grnoral plan of Tho nock of land by whicli an 

afiuoduct would most convoniontly p.ass i.s maik(*d as E. 

Fla\iair and Antcniine dates. ])lanted almost one oji top of the other. 
This point is worth considering further, hut meauwliile we may return 
to the C|Ucstion of the water-su]>])ly. The record of tlie ])revious excava- 
tions (fig. 2) enables us to identify some of its features without delay. 
Immediately in front of the building correctly identified as the headquarters 

’ Tr(mf<. Cumberland and Westyywrland Ayitiq. Soc., sorios 2, xxxv. 2H1: Professor Collingwood has 
amplified the point there made in conversation with the writer. 
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the excavators found {op. cii.. 179) that a “small drain or sewer, close 
below the surface, crossed the forecourt obliquely, discharging into a 
rectaugrdar ‘ cess-pool. ’ just outside the wall, hi the Via Priucijialis." A 
little later, another tank behind the headquarters building is mentioned 
{ibid.. 182). and its arrangement is described as "a sewer which seems 
to have discharged into a tank 20 feet long. 12 feet wide, and at least 10 
feet deeii. cut in the hard gravel, the sides of which stood like a wall of 
concrete, after the filling was removed.” By way of comment it may be 
observed at once that there is an evident hesitation on the part of the 
excavators when describing the function of the system; their definition 
halts between "drain” and "sewer" and they take the precaution of 
placing “cess-pool” in inverted commas, as indicating that they were 
not altogether happy about their identifications. To-day, we should 
have no hesitation in saying that although latrine-trenches and soak- 
pits were not unknown ^ to the Roman military engineer in temporary 
work, no such pits would ever be associated with the main front of the 
principia. On the contrary, we can turn to High Rochester - and to 
Fendoch ® for water-tanks in exactly this position, the Fendoch example 
being cut in gravel subsoil with vertical sides on(;e encased in timber. 
There need be no doubt that the parallel is in fact very exact, and that 
we are dealing with a water-tank at Lyne. But whereas at Fendoch 
the tanks were fed by wooden pipe-lines of which only the trenches re- 
mained. the Lyne feed-channels wei’e of stone. One passed obliquely 
across the principia. aiming for the junction of the via quiniana with the 
intervcdliim. The second, supplying the much larger tank, is seen to be 
a conduit passing along the west side of the via quintana. There can be 
no doubt that we are here dealing with a system exactly comparable with 
that at Corbridge * or at Birrens,® where an aciueduct fed a number of 
water-basins at ground-level, into which men could dip buckets as if at a 
well. One more point may be observed. Both these sets of drains and 
tanks ar«' associated with the retentara of the fort, and are fed from the 
direction of its north-west end. It is precisely at this point where the 
plateau is connected with the main system of hills by the narrow neck of 
land already mentioned, which provitles a natural bridge to be usi'tl by 
the makers of the i)ipe-line. Springs are available on the hillside about 
a mile distant. 

It is difficult to say whether the arrangements of which we have 
detected traces within the fort arc all of one period. That portion which 
is associated with the 2 )rin(ij)ia looks as if it were coeval with the building 
and therefore presumably Antonine: but we can be much less certain as 

' Arch. Journal, Ixxxix. 68. ^ Northumberland County History, xv. 94. 

“ Proc. Soc. Ant. iSrot.. Ixxiii. 124. * Archwotogia rEliana, scries 4, xv. 253-4. 

® Proc. t:>oc. Ant. IScot., Ixxii. 307. 
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to the tank and conduit in the via qiiintana. There can be little doubt 
that in the retentura and pruetentura, where the excavators found only 
timber bvulding^s. the Flavian biuldings were touched. In particular 
it will be observed that in the south-east end of the fort the building 
nearest the Antonine rampart seems to be much too near it, as if it were 
contenpiorary rather with the Flavian rampart farther out. If. then, 
Flavian buildings were reached, so may also have been disclosed part of 
the Flavian water-system. For the problem of bringing water to the site 
was as urgent in one age as the other, and nature dictates that it must 
always have been brought by the same narrow neck of land into the 
retentura. 

IV. 

THE DEFENCES OF KAIMES HILL FORT, MIDLOTHIAN. 

By Professor V. 0. CHILDE, F.S.A.Scox. 

Read January 2.5. 1941. 

As a condition of their consent to the destruction by quarrying of 
part of the schedided monument at the west end of Kaimes Hill, the 



Fig. 1. Wost end of Kaimes Hili, sliowing areas scheduled for quarrying between 1040 and 1055, 

iiut ciieles, and sections AB and LM. 

Ancient Monuments Board stipulated that an archa'ological examination 
of the threatened works should be carried out and that the quarry should 
l)rovide labour for this oi)eration. The Board invited me to supervise 




Fig. 2. Kaimes Ilill. Plan and sections. 
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this work, which was carried out in June 
and July 1940. Lender war conditions 
operations had to be restricted to deter- 
mining the structure of the ramparts in 
the threatened area and their relations to 
one another and to the hut-circles which 
occur on or close to the apparent crest of 
the inner ramxiart. Two sections were 
accordingly cut through the ranpiarts, and 
the two most consiiicuous circles in the 
doomed zone were examined. The first 
section, AH, cut all rainjuirts alciiig a line 
selected to pass through a grassy hollow 
just within the lower ramxiart that looked 
like a hut-site: it eventually led to the 
exposure of two hitherto unrecognised lines 
of defence — Ramparts II and IV. An en- 
largement westward established the relation 
between Ramxjart IV and a hut-circle (Xo. 
1). Section EG was chosen because a striji 
of the outer face of Ranijiart II, x)oorly i)re- 
served in Section AB. showed through the 
turf, -\ct\ially, when joined to Section AB, 
it gave us the intersection of Ramparts III 
and IV. Finally Section LM was designed 
to elucidate the structure of the best jire- 
served of the hut-circles scheduled for 
demolition in the next five years, but 
gave in addition the relation of this t\'X)ical 
circle to Ranpiart III (fig. 1). 

The south face of the hill, which was 
alone affected. slo]ies up northward at 
an average rate of .3 in 10 ;md consists 
almost entirely of the native trax)-ro<-k. 
often bare, in ]iatches covered with thin 
turf. The inclination is not really smooth, 
but is interrupted by a series of natural 
steps and terraces of which the builders of 
Ram])arts 11 and IV in xiarticular took ad- 
vantage. Xor do the contours run quite 
smoothly east and west. Section AB Inqu 
I5cned to follow a very shallow gidly along 
which the contours bend back northward. 
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When the hill is viewed in profile, Rampai-ts I and III conspicuously 
interrupt the smoothness of its c-urvature: Rampart II can be just dis- 
cerned as a low hump east of Section AB (farther west it is masked by 
scree from III), but Rampart lY was not superficially visible anywhere. 
These ramparts represent at least two quite distinct defensive systems, 
but it will be convenient to number them in serial order, begiiining with the 
lowest and outermost. 

Rampart I is clearly visible all round the south and east of the hill and 
is duly marked on the O.S. maps as well as in the Royal Commission's 
plan in our area its crest lies between 47 and 49 feet above our datum. - 
It was cut through bj' our Section AB, and its outer and inner margins 
were exposed for distances of 25 and 28 feet respectively west of AB. The 
outer "face'’ is formed of large blocks (If feet long x 2 J feet high xl foot 
thick and 2|^ feet x 2| feet x If feet are typical dimensions) entirely devoid 
of any sort of dressing. These are generally set upright, but in places 
two blocks had been piled one on the top of the other (PI. XIII) rather 
than built in courses (the stones in question measure respectively 
2|- X 1 xlj feet and If xl xl foot). The facing blocks do not usually 
rest on rock, and in no case could a prepared rock-cut bed be detected 
for them. Packing-stones or wedgers have been inserted under several 
of the facers, but many have fallen forward or slipped down the hill. 
Our section utilised the gap left by one such stone which was lying pros- 
trate in front of the line of the face (fig. 2). An accumulation of blocks 
in front of the facer.s may be just due to such slipping and collapse, but 
may jjartly have been deliberately piled up to strengthen the face: the 
small vqjright stone, shown in front of the face in fig. 2. is thus planted 
very firmly on the rock as if it were meant to stand where it does. 

This rude face retained a core of earth mixed with broken rock which 
seemed to have been iiiled iq) against it. To form an internal support 
for this core small .stones had been packed against it, forming a "back 
face" devoid of any regidarity of coursing but yet cai)able of standing 
2 feet high on the line of section (PI. XIII). The total width of the 
bank is thus a little over 0 feet. The bank can never have risen ^'ery 
much higher than at present and would hardly constitute a formidable 
military obstacle. It was most jjrobably tlesigned to sux)port a jjalisade 
of stout i)Osts dri\ eu into the ranqjart core. The sockets for such jjosts 
probably would not ])enetrate to the rock — indeed on the theory the whole 
X)oint of the rami)art was to avoid the quarrying of iJost-sockets. None 
were observed in the section. But the basalt exhibits a columnar structure, 
and grass-roots soon work down along its fracture-ijlancs so that it woedd 
be jjossible to make plausible-looking post-holes even by hard brusliing! 

^ lyiventory, Midlothian and West Lothian^ No, 216. 

* An arbitrary base 114-8 feet belo'W the hill summit’s trig, station. 
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Rampart II appears a little east of AB. as an ineonspicuous terrace 
or step below the crest of III and some 12 feet above Rampart I on the 
o9-foot contour (PL XX. just above end of staff). On line of section it 
was scarcely perceiitible. and west thereof it is masked by the scree of 
stones fallen from Rampart HI. Three stones in line projecting through 
the turf on the lower margin of this scree gave the position of its outer 
face where Section EG started (PI. XIV): the blocks in question, dressed 
flat on the top and outer face, rest firmly on the rock and measure re- 
spectively IL X X 1 foot, 11 X 11 X 1 foot and If x f x 1-| feet. AB was 
traversed by two lines of stones either of which might represent the outer 
face (fig. 2), but there are many loose stones both within and without 
these lines protruding tlirough the thin turf or resting precariously upon 
the slojiing rock. 

In Section FG .51 feet in from the outer face a fine inner face to 
Rampart II was discovered (PL XV). It still stands over 2 feet high and 
consists of two courses of medium-sized stones {e.g. If x | x 1 foot and 
If X f X If feet), while a third course was represented by a .stone 4 feet long 
(visible behind the staff in PL XIV) where it had fallen back outwards 
from tlie line of the face. The rampart’s core consisted here of stones 
and earth and may. like Rampart I. have supported a palisade. In fact 
in the section a triangular hole, only 0 inches deep, was actually found 
in the rock, which is here flat : the hole may be natural but would serve 
to take the base of a post. The inner face was exposed in Section AB too. 
and was followed westward for 12 feet. Here. too. the face was fairly well 
preserved with two or even three courses in position and using stones 
as much as 3 feet long. 

Against the inner face of Rampart II there was an accunudation of 
black soil 1 to 2 feet deep, relatively free from stones, but, in Section AB. 
containing burnt animal bones. Larger stones that may have fallen 
from the top of Rampaiff II lay above this deposit. In neither section 
dill stones whicdi could be derived from Ram]iart 111 lie against the face 
of II. though the debris comes down to and over tbe probable line of the 
face. 

Rampart IV must be described before HI as its construction is clearer 
and its presence has to some extent modified the lay-out of the later ram- 
part. Its front face stands in Section AB some 25 feet back from the inner 
margin of Rampart II iqion a terrace of rock on the fi3-fi4-foot contours. 
It was preserved to a height of 3J feet in places and was traced westward 
from AB for 28| feet, but the preserA ed height diminishes in this direction 
as the level of the rock terrace rises as if the top of IV had been levelled 
oft'. The face is mostly built with Hat slabs having straight outer edges, 
nicely coursed throughout and standing with a batter of 1 in 3j (PL XVI; 
fig. 2, CD, JK). V edging-stones have sometimes been inserted imder 
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tlie foundation course in whicli larjce blocks are frequently used. These 
do not always stand on the rock, but often on what is jjresuinably the 
soil covering the rock when the rain]iart was built. 

The coursed face supjiorts a rubble core consisting of angular blocks 
mixed with earth, extending northward for 10 feet on line AB. At this 
point the rubble filling terminates abruptly in a \ ery rough face, resembling 
the inner face of Rampart I. north of which there were hardly any stones, 
though there was an accumulation of 2 feet of soil under the turf (PI. XYII). 
In Section EG. however. Rampart lY was faced internally with slabs 
and blocks on edge (PI. XYIII). Between EG and AB the line of this 
face is continued eastward by two very large blocks on edge projecting 
through the turf; the biggest measures 2§ feet high. 3 feet long and over 
IJ feet thick at its base. Three slabs, now forming the north wall of 
hut-circle 1. seem to have been dis[)laced from facing the older ramirart 
on the same line a little farther east. Finally, a large slab, now lying on 
the turf aiid seen in the foreground in PI. XYII. had probably once stood 
erect on the same line against the irregular wall which now delimits 
Rampart lY just west of AB. 

In Section EG an enormous boulder measuring over 4 x x 2 feet 
had been incorporated in the core of Rampart lY (fig. 2). Between this 
boulder and the facing slab shown on the left in. PI. XYIII was a space over 
6 inches wide filled only with black earth free from any stoiu's, and at its 
base the rock dipped steeply as if quarried. So the masonry Rampart lY, 
too. may have been reinforced near its inner margin by a timber breastwork. 

Hut-circle 2 is built right over the line of Rampart IV. the northern 
margin of which can be seen disap]>earing under the circle wall in PI. XYII. 
Stones from the north face have been displaced to form the circle wall, 
Avhile its floor is just the stunq) of the rampart core. There is thus no 
doubt that Ramjiart lY bad gone out of use before the hut-circle was 
built. It had in fa(;t been long previously rej)laced by Rampart III, to 
make room for which the older work had been jjartly demolished. Twenty- 
eight feet from AB the outer face of Rarrqiart TV stops abriq)tly to make 
room for Ram])art HI (PI. XXl). In Section EG only one stone that 
might have belonged to the foundation of lY could be chdected. The 
inner face .still survived in the east(‘rn ])art of this section, but seems 
already distvirbed ou the west (PI. XYIII. right). In Section LM instead 
<jf the inner face ol' lY we encountered on its line the collai)sed Ranq)art III. 
This rampart is accordingly later than l\'. 

Rampart 111. whose ruins now form the nujst conspiciunis feature on 
the western ])art of Kaimes Hill, lolbjws a (£uite different line from Ranqiarts 
II and lY and is constructed f)n different j)rinci pit's. Unfortunati'ly 
these did not make for jtermanence. and the work is in such a ruinous 
condition that its line and structure are not easy to define. In Section AB 
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we were exeejrtionally fortunate in finding the foundation of the outer 
face in position 8 feet from tlie back of Rampart II and preserved over 
a distance of nearly 12 feet (PI. XIX). At both ends of this strip the 
foundation blocks had slipped, and no corresponding face remained in 
position in the 10-foot wide Section FG. 

The basal course of the ramjjart’ face in AB consists of quarried blocks, 
squared in front and on top, of lengths 2|, 1, 2.1. and 11 feet and heights 
1, 2j, 11, and 1|^ feet. Three are lying horizontally, but the second is set 
on edge, being feet deep (fig. .3). Only one block was resting directly 
on a boss of rock, the rest on soil generally with wedging-stones under 
them. Xo further courses of masonry rest in position upon this 
foundation. Hardly any stones, fallen outwards, were found outside, 
i.e. south of, the line of face just described. But above and behind 
it was a stony slope on line AB culminating 7 feet above its base 
and 8 feet behind it in a crest of stones projecting through the turf 
(PI. XX), which can be followed all round the western part of 
the hill. 

In Section AB the slope was found to be formed of an accumulation of 
stones, mo.stly 1 foot cube or larger, lying in disorder Avith much earth 
between them against the rock Avhich rises in steps 3 feet (from o7 o to 
60-5) in the 8 feet of section (figs. 2. 3). The stones definitely gave the 
impression of luiA'ing fallen hack inwards from one or more faces in which 
they had once formed southward-fronting courses. But no foundations 
for an iiiner Avail Avere discoA crable iiA the chaos. 

AboA'e and north of the rampart crest the unexr-aA'ated slope flattens 
out so that the rampart seems to svq)port' an almost leA-el terrace or 
platform. On the line of Section AB the edge of this terrace is 10 feet 
south of Rampart IV, but farther AA-est it couA'erges u]Aon the latter, 
actually crossing the line of its outer face some 20 feet from AB. On line 
AB and for some l.j feet Avest thereof the space betAveen the crest and the 
outer face of Ranqiart IV AAas relatiA cly free from stones saA e for a super- 
ficial layer just under turf in the area of hut-circle 1. It is filled 
AA'ith a deposit of soft black earth containing broken bones and teeth of 
sheep and small ox. in fact a sort of midden deposit. It is Aq)on this 
deposit that hut-circle 1 rests in so far as it iirojects south of the edge of 
Rainpartr IV. 

RemoA-ing the loose midden, beginning at the face of IV, Ave found 
stones increasingly numerous as avc approached the crest of III. and at 
the crest-line the stones AA ould in fact stand iq>right in a sort of hreastAvork. 
2 to 3 feet high (PI. XXI. left). In part of this area AAe exposed at 
the base of Rampart IV and roughly Ica’cI Avith the rock terrace on Avhich 
this stands a Avell-made paA'cmeiit in and under the midden deposit 
(Pi. XVI). There Avas a layer of midden under the paA cment, and beloAv 
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that angular blocks mixed with reddish soil. No hearth or other struc- 
tures were found on this i>a.venient. and the breastwork cannot be said to 
stand upon it since paving and midden extend right under it to come 
out on the stony slope south of the crest. 

The breastwork is clearly not an “inner face” to Rampart III. The 
component stones are not laid in <-ourses hut are resting at all .angles, and 
there is midden between and under them. It is rather the result of the 
collapse of some structure which has simply fallen backward on to an 
already existing accumulation of midden in such a way that its topmost 
courses have fallen furthest northwards and become embedded in the 
midden (tig. 2. J-K). Nevertheless this "breastwork” can be followed 
westward to Section EG and beyond. Some 17i feet west of AB the 
topmost stones that ha^•e slip])ed backwards from the crest are resting 
partly as u^ual oti midden but partly against the disturbed upper courses 
of Rampart IA’’s south face. Eighteen feet from AB Rampart lY breaks 
off altogether, its line being oc<-upied with loose stones aTid midden material 
till at 20 feet distance the stony “breastwork” itself actually crosses the 
line of Rainjiart lY to reappear in Section EG (PI. XXI). 

This latter section cuts Rampart III after it has joined and destroyed 
the older rampart's southern face. The whole slope of the hill behind 
the inner face of Rampart II was covered with .a scree of loose stones 
presumably cleared otf from Rampart III. But large stones resting on 
virgiii soil were first encountered 12 feet north of the inner face of II when 
the rock was already 2 feet higher than under that rampart. Though 
none of the stones unc'overed here was firmly planted nor supported any 
building, it is likely from the general plan that the face of III should have 
stood about this line. Behiml it the accunudation of large stones above 
the sloping rock increased in depth till at Id feet from II the i)ilc of stones 
would htand in a \'ertical face fully 2 feet high, but all lay at different 
angles with much e.arth between them (fig. 2). Nowhere was any building 
found, but the ruin of Rampjirt III reachetl its crest on line EG 21 feet 
from II in <a ridge of stones ])rojecting through the turf that carries on 
the line of the breastwork alrt'.ady des<-rilHMl. Beneath it and to the 
south, too. broken bones and miilden material were mixed with the stones. 
Yi('wed from the side the whole mess, including the breastwork, again 
gives the impression of having fallen b.ackwards — on the south-west of 
the section, ob^■iously ovc'r the isolated block left (jver from the face 
of IV. t)n the »'ast ])artly against the huge boulder belonging to the core of 
Ranijiart lA'. 

Einally. in Section LH we again encountered the breastwork under the 
wall of hut-circle 2 (fig. 2). Here it had <-rossed the line of the imu'r face 
of IV too, which was here totally missing. It possesses the familiar lack 
of structure {cf. p. 5.3). 
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These observations prove that Rampart III was built after Rampart IT. 
It differed so radically in structure from the latter that it could not ,]ust 
override or incorporate its face when the two structures coincided. The 
older work had rather to be removed bodily to make room for the new 
construction. This must have been lofty enough to support the platform 
on which hut-circle 1 was sub.sequently erected. The retaining wall of 
this platform must have risen at least 9 feet above the wall base exjiosed 
in Section AB, and probably a couple of feet higher since some of the stones 
embedded on the midden against the inner edge of the " lireastwork " 
had apparently once stood upon it. Neither the shallow scree excavated 
in Ftf nor the few stones outside the face in AB would suffice to build a 
wall of anything like this height. The face of the terrace must then for 
the most part be represented by the stones found behind the line of face 
which we have already described as having fallen backwards on account 
of their observed inclination. 

Now. though the quantities of stones and earth removed from behind 
the line of face in both cuts were really substantial, the large blocks sur- 
viving woidd not suffice for much more than a single face of the reciuisite 
elevation: at best two parallel faces or stages might have been built with 
them. In no case was material available to rei)resent a com])act rubble 
core like that of Rampart IT. nor, even allowing for loss by erosioii. was 
the intercalated earth sufficient to make up the defect. The simj)lest 
explanation for these deficiencies seems to be to i)ostidate rows of 
vertical ])osts backing up the assumed masonry face and horizontal 
beams tying it, not into a ])arallel inner face as in an ordinary Gallic 
wall, but rather into the sloping face of the hill itself. This stone and 
timber wall could then have supported the platform of made earth — 
midden and broken stones — that still survives behind the so-called 
breastwork. The latter woidtl of course be just the result of the hypo- 
thetical face's colla])se backward iq)on the platform core as the tie-beams 
and uprights decayed. Owing to the nature of the rock, the sockets, if 
any. for the timbers coidd not l)e detected. Dr G. Bersu has. however, 
described to me forts con.structetl on the above jilan on the Continent, 
such as the Hradist of Stradonice near Praha, and when he inspected 
Kaimes Hill with me in 1938 was ini])ressed by the similarity of its appear- 
ance to that of the Contiiiental forts in question. 

Hut-circles. Two hut-circles, standing on the jilatform formed by 
Rampart III. were visible in the threatenetl area and were explored. 
Circle 1. 12 to 25 feet west of AB. stamls as already stated largely on the 
stump of Rampart IT. The northern segment of its wall is in good 
condition and is formeil jiartly of sttaies originally belonging to the inner 
face of Rami)art IT. The six best stones, beginning on the east, measure 
respectively : 
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(1) 1 foot 6 inches broad by 1 foot 

(2) 1 3 .. ' 1 .. 

(3) 1 3 „ .. 1 

(5) 2 feet 5 ,, ,, 1 

(6) 1 foot 8 .,1 

(■) 0 „ 7 „ .. 1 


5 indies high by 
5 ,, 

1 inch 

5 inches 

6 „ 

•? 


1 foot 2 indies thick. 
1 ,, 1 inch 

1 .. 2 inches 

1 0 .. 

1 foot 1 inch 
1 0 inches 


The first three stand nearly vertical with wedging-stonos under them; 
they rest on a layer of earth and rubble, tlie core of Raniiiart lY, going 
down 18 inches to the rock. Stone 4 has been split by weathering. .Stones 
5 and 6. which have been shifted just off the line of the inner face of 
Rampart lY. have both tilted forward on their bases into the interior of 
the hut. The outer wall was just a packing of earth and boulders against 
the internal uprights (PI. XYII). Stone 7 might, on the analogy of 
Circle 2, be one jamb of the door. Next to it is a prostrate slab, the 
original position of which could not be precisely determined. 

South and west of these stones it was not easy among many stones, 
projecting through or just covered by the turf, to distinguish those defining 
the hut from those belonging to Ramparts III and lY. The somewhat 
arbitrary selection made gives the circle a diameter of 14 to 15 feet. The 
floor level was given by the bases of the north wall slabs and by a few 
vestiges of paving, particularly slab O. For the rest the floor had been 
completely destroj'ed by grass roots, and deturfing revealed immediately 
under the sod merely a bed of angular stones lying at all angles. No 
hearth survived. A large prostrate slab (PI. XYII. centre), found partly 
bare of turf a little south of the supposed centre, had once stood n 2 )right 
in a socket recognisable among the stones right on the line of Ramijart 
lY’s south face and might have formed a fire-back. The stony sub- 
structure of the hut floor extended beyond the southern edge of Ram- 
jjart lY to the crest of Rami>art III. but it was impossible to distinguish 
with confidence the hut’s boundary and substructure from the stones 
fallen inwards from Rampart III. 

Iliit-circle 2. situated 70 to 90 feet west of AB. was better irreserved 
than A"o. 1. The stones of the wall iiuleed are less substantial than those 
forming the north wall of Circle 1, but a sufficient number could be re- 
cognised to defiiic a circle 12 to 14 feet in diameter. The northern half of 
the circle had been j)aved. Largely with small thin slabs that had been 
split and displaci-d by grass roots. The floor, thus defined, slopes down 
north to south at lea.st 1 in 0 feet. In the southern half of the circle hardly 
any paving survived and the door level had to be defined by the bases 
of the boundary slabs. 

Near the centre two kerbs, set at right angles, and each about 2 feet 
long, define a paved area, ijresumably the hearth (PI. XXIII). The flat slab 
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found restinjjr upon the western kerb (PI. XXIII) may have stood upright 
to form a fire-back on the north. To the north and north-west were 
vague suggestions of a bench or dais — note x)articularly the horizontal 
slab in front of the wall shown in PI. XXII. upper left. East of the 
hearth four solid slabs served as lintels to a drain (PI. XXII). Under 
these slabs the channel was found empty but not lined with stones. It 
runs north and south almost parallel to line of Section LM. South of the 
hearth only a few lintels sur\dved, but the exit of the channel through 
the southern wall was C[uite clear and is visible in PI. XXIII. 

On the east of the circle a gap, 3j feet wide, marked the site of the 
doorway. The northern cheeks of the entrance passage were traceable 
for a distance of I feet (PI. XXIII), but the jiaving had gone. On the 
south the stones had been so badly disturbed by rabbits and nettle roots 
that the line of the passage wall was doubtful. The stones of the south 
wall of Circle 2 abut against or mingle with others which, diverging from 
them, connect up with the crest of Rampart. Ill exposed in Section FG, 
and carry on the same line westward from Section LM. The arrange- 
ment gives the impression that the rampart crest was already very much 
in its present condition when the hut was built. 

This impression was confirmed by a trench dug along line ML south- 
ward through the unpaved portion of the hut-circle. Below the assumed 
floor level there was. 18 inches south of the hearth, a deposit of black 
soil practically free from stones extending downwards 2 feet to the solid 
rock. As we approached the rampart line, however, stones became 
increasingly common, and just below the circle wall they were sufficiently 
numerous and close together to stand more or less vertical like the 
“breastwork” in Sections AB, CD, and JK (fig. 2). But in no case did 
they constitute a wall like the inner face of Rampart IV in FG or even 
AB. Under and among the stones some 5 feet south of the hearth began 
a bed of soil similar in texture to the “midden” of Section AB-CD and. 
like it. containing animal bones, but here red in colour (? peat-ash). It 
extended southward among the closely packed stones right into the heart 
of the collaiised rampart, 2 feet beyond the false face just described. It 
is therefore clear that here too the accumulation of stones, just as in 
Section AB, has falleTi back upon a pre-existing artificial deposit. But 
in Section LM it was abundantly clear that the collapse had taken place 
before the construction of the hut-circle. For the latter rests upon the 
fallen stones, none of which has fallen into or lies upon the hut floor. 

COXCLUSIONS. 

This emergency excavation, confined to an intrinsically unjiromising 
area, has allowed the recognition of three phases of human occupation 
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on Kaimes Hill. The first is represented by Rampart IV. a stone-faced 
wall with rubble core 10 feet thick, with which may plausibly be con- 
nected the outwork termed Rampart II. a stone-faced bank that may 
have supported a palisade. This system was replaced by the terrace 
construction termed Rampart III. whose stone and timber revetment 
followed a different line from Ramiiart lY but cut across it. whereupon the 
older work was destroyed to make room for it. Rampart I may belong 
to the same system, and was in any case almost certainly standing at the 
same time as Rampart III. Finally, when the revetment of Rampart III 
had collapsed, hut-circles were built upon its now sloping terrace, which 
provided the most nearly level foundation available on the southern fiank 
of the hill. East of the area scheduled for immediate destruction, and 
therefore unexamined, is a hut-circle that seems to stand upon Rampart I 
as Circle 2 stood u])on III. 

I'nfortunately no relics were recovered to date any of these occupations. 
Only a shapeless crumb of poorly made pottery was discovered. Half a 
dozen careftdly rounded sling-balls were found in the midden both inside 
and outside the breastwork formed by Ill's collapse. From the same 
deposit came bones and teeth of young ox and small sheep (identified 
by Miss M. I. Platt of the Royal Scottish Museum). Several hammer 
stones were picked up. one against the inner face of Rampart lY in Section 
AB. Slag was found beneath the fioor level of Hut-circle 1. at the base 
of the midden deposit outside Ramjmrt lY near the intersection with III 
and at the base of Rampart III in Section AB, i)robably connected with 
the occuxjjation noted here against the inner face of Rampart II. Finally, 
jxxst inside Rarajiart I a very much corroded iron arrow-head of Roman 
or Romano-Caledonian jxattern was recovered. More numerous and 
helpful relics are of course to be expected from the more sheltered and 
less stee])ly sloping areas farther east. 
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V. 

THE CAMPBELTOWN RAISED BEACH AND ITS CONTAINED 
STONE INDUSTRY^. By W. J. McCALLIEN, D.Sc., and A. D. 
LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scot.i 

Read Fehruari) 22. 1941. 

1. Introduction. 

The flint implements of the Campbeltown raised beach are well known 
to scientists all over the world. The original discovery of the flints was 
made by a local naturalist, Alexander Gray, to whom we are indebted 
for recognizing their importance and for bringing the discovery before 
archa?ologists in a paper - to this Society. 

Many years after the publication of Gray's paper the Abbe H. Breuil 
described ® and illustrated some of the Campbeltown flints and discussed 
their bearing on general lines. 

Although referred to from time to time in geological and archa;ological 
works, nothing further was done about the Cami^beltown industry until 
a few years ago. when our friend, Mr Latimer Mclnnes. of Cami)bel- 
town. who was associated with CJray in the original discovery, collected 
some flints from the locality which forms the subject of the present 
c-ommunieation. 

The writers’ special interest in Cam])beltown was awakened many 
years ago; for one of us during a geological study of Kiutyre: for the 
other dm’ing investigations of the litliic industries of Scotland. 

In 1935 the writer (W. .1. McC.) a]j]iroachcd Professor T. H. Bryce 
with the suggestion that Glasgow Cni^•ersity slioidd make a further 
excavation at Canqjbeltown. The reason for this was twofold: firstly, 
to make a collection for the Hunterian Museum: and. secondly, because 
it was felt that the implements which liad been illustrated from the beach 
were apparently not altogether as typical as one woidd like. The sugges- 
tion was warndy receivetl by Professor Bryce and it was left to the writer 
to carry it out. With the help of Mr Mclnnes and Mr Mackenzie of 
Campbeltown Museum, and of two workmen, he was able to start field 
work in April 1935, leave from official duties at the Uuiversity having 
been kindly granted by Dr (then Professor) E. B. Bailey. 

^ Sections 1, 2. 3, 4. 5, ami 0 ]>>’ W. J. Met’.; 7, 8, and 11 i>y A. D. L.; 
10 larg:ely by A. I>. L.: 12 by W. J. Met’, and A. D. L. 

" “Notice of the discovery of a cinerary urii uf tin' Bronze Age, and of worked flints underneath 
it, at Dalaruan; also of an old flint working-place in the 30-foot raised beach at Millknowe 
Campbeltown," Proc. Soc. Ant. N’cot.. vol. xxviii. (1S03-04), pp. 203-74, 

3 “The Pro-Neolithic Imlustries of Scotland," Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.y vol. Ivi. (1021-22), pp. 201-5. 
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2. Historical. 


As already remarked, we are indebted to Gray for first bringing to 
notice the subject of the C’ampbeltown raised beach flints. Since his time, 
local collectors have continued their explorations at long intervals, and 
among these workers special mention must be made of ilr Latimer 
Mclnnes. who has never ceased to be interested in Kintyre problems, 
whether of language, hotany. geology, or arclueology. 

Gray in his paper of 1894 points out that extensive excavation in the 
heach material had been carried out continuously for many years, but. 
unfortunately, nothing is known of the thousands of tons of material, 
undoubtedly rich in archaeological relics, which were removed during 
that time. In 1886. Gray found half of an urn of Bronze Age type in a 
sand-pit at Glebe Street, Campbeltown, and it was this And. perhaps more 
than anything else, which encouraged him to continue the researches 
which culminated in the discovery of the now famous Campbeltown 
flints. Some time after this, the finding of pieces of an earthenware vessel 
at Dalaruan was reported to Gray. The workmen engaged at this place 
had thoroughly mixed the sand with the remaining pieces of the vessel. 
In his search for these other fragments. Gray turned over the sand covering 
the place where the urn had fallen, and after three hours' work he had 
recovered eight or nine pieces of the broken urn. besides collecting a 
number of bones and "what I had not expected to find,” as he wrote 
afterwards, a dozen small white chip])ed flints. This find led to an 
organized search by members of the Kintyre Scientific Society, the fore- 
runner of the present Kintyre Antiquarian So<-iety. On the first Saturday 
afternoon they found 132 flints, and Gray wrote that some of the chips 
looked as if they had been burned. 

It is necessary for us at this stage to consider carefully the strati- 
graiihical conclusions arrived at by Gray, because, as we shall indicate 
later, they differ in detail from those arrived at during the present 
investigation. Gray was indeed i)articularly fortunate that, when he 
was engaged in the study, large-scale commercial excavations were being 
made. The succession of the beach material from which he collected 
his flints was as follows: 

Ft. Ins. 


4. Dark loamy soil . . . , , .26 

3. Sandy gravel with a few large rolled stones . .20 

2. Fine sand with occasional small rolled stones . .22 

1. Fine gritty shingle and sand . . . . .12 


7 10 
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Aocording to Gray all the flints were collected in situ in the lowest 
stratum (1, above), but later he formd flints in the other layers, and it 
was his opinion that they were distributed all through the deposit. 

Gray was also of the opinion that the people who made and used the 
flints ‘■li\ ed there when the sea rolled uiJ to or over the old beach, which 
they \i.e. the Bronze Age people] now converted into a cemetery.” He 
emphasizes the view expressed in the first part of this cpiotation by 
continuing: “That the sea washed over the old beach, at least during 
storms or exceptionally high tides, at the time when some of the flints 
were dro]3ped there, is sufficiently evident from the fact that a few of 
them, after dressing, have been tossed about in the sea till their sharp 
edges and angles had been worn quite smooth.” 

The majority of the flints collected by Gray and his colleagues are. 
however, still as sharp-edged and angular as when first broken. 

It has already been meutioued that a i^arty was organized to make a 
thorough search for flints. On returning home from this search one of 
the party. Hr Watson, picked uii flints in beach material kno\%ai to have 
been taken from Millknowe. Gray then visited this site, and found flints 
in great abundance from the lower part of the deep black soil downwards 
to a depth of 4 feet into the shingle, and about 7 feet from the land-surface. 
The section at this part was as follows 

Ft. Ins. 


4. Black loam .........30 

3. Shingle, very little sand . . . . . .20 

2. Thin dark-coloured band thinning out on both sides . 0 3-6 

1. Shingle ........20 


6 


The thin black band (No. 2) was interpreted as an old camii site, and 
because Gray recorded 2 feet of shingle (No. 3) over this layer he naturally 
continued to sjteak of the flints as occurring in the beach material. 
Although this is contrary to the general experience of the present writer, 
he is prepared to accept it. having discussed the question carefully with 
Gray in the field, and knowing Gray to be a trustworthy naturalist. He 
also accepts Gray’s conclusions regarding the site mentioned above. 

It is unfortunate that no map was included in Gray's pajier to show 
the exact localities from whic-h he obtained flints, but one of us has been 
fortunate in getting first-hand information on this point from Gray 
himself. 

The Abbe Breuil’s classic i)aper appeared in our Proceedings in 1922, 
and we need not apologize for referring to it fairly fully here, as it is the 
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only work extant on the typology and age of the Campbeltown raised 
beach culture. 

Breuil emphasizes first of all that the Campbeltown tools are different 
(1) from those of the Neolithic industry of Scotland: (2) fiom the true 
Tardenoisian (not then very well known, it is true) ; and (3) from the 
characteristic tools from the Oban caves and other Azilian deposits of 
Western Scotland. The Ca■mpbelto^^^^ artifacts taken as a whole, he says, 
consist of flakes showing a Magdalenian aspect.^ These flakes were 
detached from nuclei and cores, the angles of which are sometimes battered ; 
many show no re-working, but numerous notches resulting from use : 
a small number are re-worked into end-scrapers : and one of those illus- 
trated by Breuil shows a small jioint in the centre of its semicircular end. 
Very rarely does the re-chipping extend to both sides or to a single edge 
with the other side remaining sharp. The re-working of the side seems 
to have been for the purpose of removing the edge and transforming it 
into the back. No graver was at this time seen, but a flake was mentioned 
as being typical of a spall detached during the fabrication of such a tool. 
Only one well-defined scaled flake was seen; several large tools were the 
result of transforming cores into tools; one geometric implement worked 
on two sides was illustrated (fig. 1. No. 1, of Breuil's paj)er). 

According to Breuil, “the tliick patination of the flint does not belie 
the impression given by the Upper Palaeolitliic aspect of the tools them- 
selves.” Unfortunately, although the question of patination is one we 
need not discuss, it seems obvious from the present set of artifacts that 
the patination gives little indication of age, but is in many cases 
undoubtedly that of the original pebbles from which the tools have been 
made. This jioint is well brought out in a few specimens with a broad 
zone of typical white patination at one end, the other being more or less 
unpatinated flint, and in others where a stri]) of freshly ex])osed flint 
runs across an otherwise white heavily patinated implement. 

Breuil also pointed out that since the Campbeltown industry occurred 
in the 2.5-30-foot beach it must be approximately of the same age as the 
“Azilian” of Oban, the latter occurring in tlie caves behind the 25-foot 
beach. With the material at his disjiosal, however, he cordd not state 
precisely that this set of implements was rcjilly Azilian. 

Until the present excavation no recognizable artifact except flint was 
known from the Campbeltown sites. One of us (A. D. L.) has repeatedly 
drawn attention to the existenct' in Scotland of qiuirtz implements where 
flint was not available; and it is regrettable to think of tlu‘ enormous 
number of quartz artifacts from Campbeltown which must have escaped 
recognition and are mnv lost for all time. During the present brief 
examination 271 quartz artifacts and 8 of schistose grit have been collected. 

^ Op. cit.j p. 261. 
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A few broken, but unworked, pieces of agate have also been found and two 
fragments of shell. 


3. The Albyx Distillery Site. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch-map of Camjibeltown showing the position of the 
Alb> ’ll Distillery site, and PI. XXI^ , 2 gives a general view of the raised 
beach during the excavation. 

One main trench and several smaller cuts were made in the undisturbed 
beach deposits, and all the material was riddled and carefully examined. 



A pit. 7 feet long and 3 feet wide, wa.s excavated in the low ground adjoining 
the distillery. Flints, similar in character to those recovered lower down 
and described later, were found in the toji (i inches of soil, but the remainder 
of the pit consisted of barren sands and gravels with layers of hard pan. 
The pit was carried down to a de]ith of 8 feet in the vain hope of reaching 
the base of the beach material. There are. however, several natural 
sections in the Campbeltown area showing the 2.5-foot beach gravels 
resting directly upon the Boulder Clay without the intervention of any 
peat bed. 
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The following section was exposed in the main trench (where the men 
are seen working, PI. XXIV. 2) : 


4. Dark soil ..... 
3. Brown soil, resorted Botdder Clay 
2. Dark layer rich in flints 
1. Gravel and sand in thin beds to . 


Depth. 

Ft. Ins. 

1 8 

3 4 

3 7 

7 0 Base not reached. 


The artifacts were obtained from the 3-inch dirt band (No. 2) and the 
topmost part of the underlying gravels as well as from the overlying 
soil. On one occasion a thin dark implementiferous layer was found at 
a depth of 1 foot 6 inches below Xo. 2 bed. This did not extend far in 
any direction and was completely removed in the digging. It was the only 
dirt band found within the beach, but appears to have been similar to 
some that Gray found in the original excavations. 

Summing up this part of the description we may say that the relics, 
which form the subject of the present paper, were mostly obtained from 
a 3-inch layer lying on or at the top of the raised beach deposits, and at 
a depth of 3 feet 4 inches below the present surface. 


4. Height above Sea-Level. 

It is well known that the height above sea-level of the so-called 25-foot 
raised beach of Western Scotland varies considerably from place to place. 
It is generally believed that it attains its greatest elevation of 30-35 feet 
above high-water mark near the head of Loch Linnhe and that it falls to 
the north-Avest and south-west, reaching sea-level east of Lewis. The 
equivalent beach lies about 5 feet above sea-level near Dublin. Gray 
originally estimated the height of the beach at Campbeltown as 30 feet. 

The height from Avhich the present collection was made was measured 
from a bench-mark on a nearby house as .32 feet 2 inches. This is by tio 
means the maximum height of the beach here, for it extends much farther 
inland and rises many feet higher, but the greatest elevation could not 
be determined without further excavation. 


5. Origin of the Flint. 

The source of the Kintyre flints seems always to have been a problem. 
Some think the flint nodules, which furnished the raw material for the 
artifacts in the Campbeltown beach, were transf)orted from Antrim by 
floating seaweed.^ The other view, expressed by Professor V. Gordon 

^ Cf. John Smith referring to flint implements in the Stevenston district, Prehistoric Man in 
Ayrshire (1895), p. 42. 
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Childe/ is that the flint was carried from Antrim by ice during the Ice 
Age. There is, however, no geological evidence to support such a drift, 
as the ice movement Avas in the other direction, namely, from the Firth 
of Clyde toAvards Antrim. 

We haA'e both giA’en considerable thought to this matter, and ha\'e 
come to the conclusion that human transport is the most likely explanation. 
This automatically implies intercourse hetAA'een the beach dAvellers on the 
tAA'o sides of the North Channel, intercourse AA'hich we shall see is also 
proA^ed by the AA'orkmanship of the flints themseh es. MTiile this does not 
AvhoUy account for the absence of lieax-y flints from CampbeltoAvn, it may 
AV'ell be a partial explanation. 

6. Age of the 2.5-Foot Beach. 

In a preA’ious communication - to this Society the AA-riter discussed the 
age of this beach. Palpeobotanical studies indicate that the xieat beds 
beneath the 25-foot beach deposits in both Scotland and Ireland are of 
Boreal — Early Atlantic age. The formation of the 25-foot beach is 
assigned to some phase of the Atlantic period. The implements found 
AA'ithin the beach graA els at Glenarm on the Antrim coast are belieA’ed by 
Dr Hallam L. MoA'ius, jr..® to belong to the earlier part of the Atlantic 
in most cases, although the making of the beach probably extended into 
the Late Atlantic. 

As Ave shall liaA'c occasion later to refer to recent Avork on the Antrim 
beaches and their contained industries, avo need merely mention here that 
polliniferous horizons haA'e been found in the Post-Cdacial deposits at 
Oushendun Avhich help to establish the age of the raised beach from a 
climatic and pala’obotanical point of A'icAv. The horizons A\duch haA’e 
yielded pollen are Deiiosits C, E, and F of 'fable I. p. 02. These are 
characterized by the lack of Alder, the tlecline of the Pine pollen-curA'e 
from a high maximum, and the high percentage of IlaztO. According to 
Professor Knud .lessen, the age of E and F is loAA or part of Zone V b. 
AA’hich contains the so-called Boreal Hazel maximum. Deposit F is dated 
as belonging to the upper part of Zone A' b of Northern Irelaml. The 
maximum of the marine transgression occurred after the formation of the 
Upper (Lagoon) Silt, Deposit C. In other parts of North-Eastern Ireland 
the marine deposits co\(*r i)ollen-beariug beds belonging to the central 
part of Jessen’s Zone YI. This applies to Portrush and Coleraine, for 
example. For further details on these ])roblems the reader is referred to 

‘ The Prehistory of Scotland (li>35). p. 13. 

^ “Late Glacial and Early Foat-Crlacial Scotland,” Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.y vol. Ixxi. (1936-37), pp. 174— 
206; also G. Erdtman, Journ. of Ecology., vol. xvii. (1929), pp. 112-26. 

* “A Stone Age Site at Glenarm, Co. Antrim,” Journ. Roy. Soc. -.4?d. Ire., vol. Ixvii. (1937), 

pp. 181-220. 
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the relevant section of the report on the Harvard Archeeological Expedition’s 
excavations at Cnshendnn.^ 

Cam])beltown has so far yielded no i)ala'obotanical evidence of age. 
but in the Machrihanish district, a few miles to the west, the writer dis- 
covered a peat bed intercalated with sands and gravels. The peat has 
been studied by Dr Su Ting, and a report may be expected from him. 

The Antrim equivalent of the Campbeltown beach has long been 
known for the artifacts it contains, but so much has been written about 
the Xorthern Irish industries, and so many opinions ex]3ressed concerning 
their age, that the different views are not easily reconciled. However, 
much has been done to remedy this state of affairs, and the latest investi- 
gations of the Harvard University Mission under the direction of Dr Movius 
promise to establish an exact culture sequence, so crowning the work of 
such workers as Messrs G. V. Du Xoyer, W. J. Knowles. G. Coffey. R. LI. 
Praeger, C. Blake M’helan, and J. P. T. Burchell. 

The following is a very brief summary of Movius's main conclusions. 
The section of the superficial deposits at Cushendun is interpreted as 
follows : — 

Table I 


Surface Humus . 

Deposit A 

. Horizon 4 

Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel 

., B . 

3 

Ujiper (Lagoon) Silt . 

„ c 


Lower (Marine) Gravel 

., D . 

2 

Lower (Lagoon) Silt . 

., E . 

1 

Swamp Peat 

M F 


Resorted Boulder Clay 

- G 


Laminated Clay 

., H 



This section differs somewhat from those ineviously published bv 
earlier inquirers at the same locality. The differences in tlie interpreta- 
tions are dealt with by Movius and need not be considered here. 

As indicated in the table, tliere are four superimposed archa'ological 
horizons in these sediments. The artifacts from Horizons 1 and 2 belong 
to small blade industries assigned to the Early Mesolithic. Those from 
the Up]jcr (Raised Beach) Gravel, Deposit B, are assigned to the Late 
Mesedithic and .show the develoi)ment of the Irish ^lesolithic towards 
crudely worked heavy artifacts. The Surface Humus contains a Xcolithic 
industry. Movius believes that the industrial i)roducts of Horizons 1, 2, 
and 3 constitute a provincial Mesolithic culture which he has called the 
Larnuin. He groups the artifacts from Horizons 1 and 2 as Early Dirnian. 
and he assigns those from Horizon 3 to the Late Larnian. 

* “An Early Post-Olacial Archaeological Site at CushemUm, Co. Antrim," Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., 
vol. xlvi. C (1940), pp. 1-84. 
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As the products of tlie older arclueological horizons of Cushendun 
will be so frequently referred to for comparisons with artifacts from the 
Albyn Distillery site, further comment may be permitted here. The 
majority of the components of the blade industry from the Lower (Lagoon) 
Silt (De]50sit E. Horizon 1) are sharjj, and all exhibit varying degrees of 
bluish to black j)atination. The Lower (Marine) Gravel (Deposit D. 
Horizon 2) contains a typologically comparable industry rich in its variety 
of uninjured tool-forms. These usiially bear a porcellanous patina some- 
times accompanied by ferruginous or manganese staining, or showing 
little or no surface alteration. It is this industry which has already been 
equated with that of Campbeltown, and the similarities are brought out 
in the following pages. Similar geological and archieological evidence has 
been obtained at Larne and Island Magee. ^ 

The Late Mesolithic, as has been pointed out above, is represented at 
Cushendun by the materials from the Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel 
(Dejiosit B). Relics, referable to the same cultnre-phase and occurring 
in analogous conditions, are particulaidy abundant at Larne. By their 
inclusion of a heavier equipment, these industries ditfer markedly in 
general facies from those ascribed to the Early Mesolithic. 

The raised beach industry recovered at Glenarm. Co. Antrim, is corre- 
lated with that from the deposits of the Upper (Raised Beach) Gravel at 
Cushendun. iloreover, Movius has demonstrated the existence of two 
cultures at Glenarm. That represented by the artifacts found within the 
beach gravels is called Glenarm 1 to distinguisli it from Glenarm 2, which 
is the industry from the overlying surface humus. This latter industry, 
lacking in pottery and ground-stone tools, nevertheless has Early Neolithic 
affinities. Hence, Glenarm 2, post-dating the emergence of the beach, 
is assignable to Late or Early Sub-Boreal time. cci. 2500 b.c.. and is 
therefore coeval with full English Neolithic. 

Glenarm 1. on the other hand, is essentially a heavily rolled, coarse, 
unretouched industry with some unrolled artifacts. Most of the material 
was built into the beach during the period of emergence. Mt)vius’s 
conclusion may be quoted here - : . the Hake industry of Glenarm 1 

seems to represent the final breakdown of ITpper Paheolithic tradition, 
and it definitely forms a part of the same culture to which the Mesolithic 
of Scotland may be referred. The types are crude and generalized, and 
retouched artifacts are \ery rare; in fact, its entire nature indicates a 
]jeripheral culture which has lost its vitality, surviving in a favt)urable 
region where the flint sujiply was abundant." As regards the age of the 
industrial material, Movius writes®: "It was evidently derived from sites 
on the foreslu)re during the sinking of the laud and at the time of maximum 
submergence: and it was re-deposited by the storm waves during the 

‘ H. L. Movius, op. cit. (1937), p. 209. ^ Ibid,, p. 210. ^ Ibid., p. 212. 
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period of emergeiic-e. Some of tlie material in the beach ap]ieared to be 
in situ, however, indicating occupation contemi^orary with its formation.” 

Further references will be made to the Antrim industries in later 
sections. 

That the Antrim sites should differ somewhat from Campbeltown is 
only what one would expect considering the marked geographical and 
geological differences in the settings of the beaches on the two sides of 
the North Channel. Cushendun and Glenarm lie at the months of deep 
glens on a coast characterized by strong long-shore currents and with 
abundant supplies of flint both as pebbles and i)i situ in the Chalk. 
Campbeltown lies at the head of a large bay with no important river 
flowing into it and with no local supplj' of flint whatsoever. 

7. The Indestry of the Raised Beach. 

Mr Alexander Gray’s discoveries of stone artifacts in the raised beach 
at Campbeltown over forty-five years ago only received tlxe just apprecia- 
tion of their importance with the publication in 1922 of Breuil’s classic 
paper already cited. Unfortunately, the French autliority's statement 
that the appearance of the representative specimens in the National 
Museum and Kelvingrove Art Galleries and Museum was tliat of “a poor 
Upper Palaeolithic series, chiefly consisting of flakes showing a Magdalenian 
aspect” led some inepdrers to refer to these Scottisli products, and also 
comparable artifacts from raised beach deposits in Northern Ireland, as 
of Magdalenian age.'^ Hence it is well to insist that Breuil used the terms 
in a purely cultural sense only. Still, the relics of the food-gatherers who 
settled on Campbeltown beach constitute the earliest evidence so far 
obtained of the coloinzation of this jiart of Scotland. 

M'hen we examine the question of the typology and cultural affinities 
of the Campbeltown industry represented by McCallien’s collection, we 
are faced, not with a selected series, but with a whole assemblage revealing 
aspects hitherto unsuspected at this .Scottish 2.'i-fo(>t raisetl beach site. 

Extensive and detailed study has been devoted in recent years to the 
stratigraphy and typology of the artifacts from the AntriTii beaches. 
These investigations have brought to light many points of great interest 
and importance’, which were unknown when artifacts from t.'ampbeltown 
were last discussed in these Proceedings.^ ^Ye have made free use of this 
new information, not only as contained in published re]xorts. but from 
discussions by letter and in conversation. Me grati’fidly acknowh-dge 
the help and stimulus given to the present study by the results obtained 
by workers in Ireland. 

One of us (\V. J. McC.) has had the advantage of being shown the 

* H. Breuil, op. cit., pp. 261-5. 


Infra, pp. 87-8. 
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Larne section by Dr ]Movius during liis recent excavations, and the other 
(A. D. L.) has been able to examine Mr Burchell's artifacts from Northern 
Ireland and also large collections from the Antrim beach belonging to 
the Wellcome Historical ^Medical Museum. London. At this juncture 
we would both express our deep sense of indebtedness to Dr Movius for 
having most generously furnished us with photostats of illustrations to 
appear in liis forthcoming work on the cultural development represented 
in the raised Iteach deposits at Cushendun. We also acknowledge with 
gratitude a preview of his ])aper on the Cushendun site. Without this 
and his many helpful suggestioits the present communication would have 
fallen far short of the demands of this Scottish industry, a detailed 
examination of which we feel is necessary to assess the cultural aspects 
of the relics of the earliest occupation of this part of Scotland. The 
opportunity is also taken warmly to thank Mr C. Blake Whelan, Belfast, 
for help and eitcouragement so kindly given. 

With these documents and other information at our disposal we can 
make a close study of the industry l.)efore us. Its importance to Scottish 
archpeology and the fact that it includes so many forms never brought to 
the notice of the Society are sufficieitt excuse for the extended comments 
evoked by inspection of the series recovered by McCallien in the raised 
beach. 


8. Materials. 

No less than 123.j objects attesting man's attention wore extracted 
from the raised beach near the Albyn Distillery. Of these. 724 are definable 
artifacts, 559 being of flint, 157 of quartz, and 8 of schistose grit. The 
remainder consist of chips. Hake-fragments, struck and rejected small 
scarred flint and quartz pebbles. 397 being of flint and 1 14 quartz. The 
analysis of the whole assemblage is given in Table II. p. 06. 

An outstanding feature is that very many flint chips seem to have been 
utilized. This indicates that flint was so much prized here that it was 
used to the utmost. 

The small size of the constituents of this Scottish collection impresses 
one who has inspected the normal, heavier and larger, but typtflogically 
similar series from Northern Irish raised beach deposits. For all that, 
the asxiect of our lot is not affected, and the drawing of conq)arisons 
hetween groiqis from the Irish seaboard is not difficult. Moreover, as 
those native rocks, which were also enqdoyed in the Canq)beltown industrv, 
occur in their raw state as j)ebbles seldom larger than the inqiorted flint, 
the facies of the whole group is homogeneous. 

The great majority' of the industrial reli<-s are undamaged but altered 
of surface, their edges being sharp and angular. The rolled condition of 
a few flints {c.g. No. 1), however, indicates that these suffered a fair amount 
VOL. LXXV. 5 
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of wave-action before finally coming to rest in the jiresent site. Such 
etat physique might be taken to point to the greater antiquity of the 
specimens bearing the signs of injury: but it has to be remembered that 
wave-action is not uniform everywhere in one deposit. Besides, odd 
rolled pieces may be carried by streams or tidal currents into a context 
little affected by waves. Furthermore, no typological differences whatever 
are discernible between our artifacts, whether rolled or unscathed. 
Discussing the occurrence of these uncommon blemished examples with 
Dr Movius. we are informed by him that he has found rare objects in 
similarly rolled condition associated with the very fresh-looking Early 
Mesolithic products from the lower gravels at Cushendun.^ 

Numbers of the Campbeltown Hints exhibit varying degrees of patina- 
tion, and somewhat similar whitening appears on one of the schistose 
grit Hakes. The surface-change is usually creamy white or dully porcel- 
lanous, sometimes so affecting the artifact that it looks rotted, or sometimes 
aijpearing as streaking or mottling. The question of patination has 
already been referred to {siiqu'o. p. .58). and so it suffices to recall that 
these signs of surface-change are never reliable guides to age. They are. 
nevertheless, interesting in our present study because comjiarable artifacts, 
entirely or partly patinated. occur with unpatinated examples in the lower 
gravels of the Antrim lieach.- 

A few of the worked flints and quartzes from the Albyn Distillery site 
bear these reddish-brown stains and adhesions of ‘‘iron-j^an.'’ that 
commonly appear on artifacts from the stratified and highly ferruginous 
gravel overlying the Lower Lagot)n Silt at Cushendim.'* 

In regard to ferruginous staining of flint Mr S. Hazzledine \Varrcn 
remarks: "Upon some sea-beaches ochreous patination is general, on 
others it may be observed oidy along the narrow track of land-springs 
that are discharged across the foreshore." * This explanation is i>articu- 
larly interesting when it is recalled that the stratified and ferruginous 
layers intercalated between the Lower and I pper Lagoon Silts at 
Cushendun have been interpreted as fluviatile in origin, their deiDosition 
being held to mark a steady sinking of the land.^ 

Many of McCallien's finds are heat-crackled, a feature that is 
commonest among the waste, and one that indicates their derivation 
from an occupation-site. 

^ Lettor to the writer, dated Harvard Vnivei*sity, Oth December 1938. 

- J. P. T. Burcheil, “ Early Neautliroinc Man and his relation to the Ice Age, ’ in Proc. Prehist. 
Soc. of EaM Anglia, vol. vi. pt. iv.(1931). pp. 282-7 ; also C, Blak.t‘ Whelan, “The Paleolithic Question 
in Ireland,” Rep. XVI Int. Ueol. Cong., Washington. 1933, pp. 1215-6. 

^ J. P. T. Burclicll, loc. cit. 

^ In op. cit., infra (p. 85); Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., vol. Ixiv. (IbS-l), p. 108. 

* vSee Protessor Jessen in Cushendun report; op. cit., supra (1940), pp. 38—51. 
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9. Typology. 

Of oourse the past and recent collections include accommodation-tools 
in their repertory. But other forms in our .series bring out hitherto un- 
sus])ected features — that the C’ampbeltown culture derives basically from 
an Lpi)er PaUeolithie one, and the influence of later elements, which also 
shows, does not impair the predominating aspect. 

Flakes . — These constitute the essential element of the raised beach 
industry, and are the most numerous of the artifacts. They vary from 

1 cm. to 6 o cm. in length, the most numerous series between 1 o and 

2 o cm., and the majority narrow. Next in numerical im])ortance are 
flakes, and implements derived from flakes, between 2-5 and 4 cm. in 
length, flint and quartz being about equally represented. 

Y hatever the rock, the simplest flakes consist of corticed dehitage 
(No. 2). Numbers of flakes, scarred on the crusted surface, testify to 
further preparation of nodules (No. 3). 

The parallel scars on the delicate flint flakes (Nos. 4-12). detached from 
repeatedly struck cores, are evidence of a well-developed technique, which 
is also expressed in many short thick flakes of flint and quartz such as 
Nos. 13 and 14 (quartz). 

Quartz flakes, of which No. 15 represents the commonest type, occur 
in so similar a range that they may be grouped with the normal flints. 

As so few flakes of schistose grit have been found, it need only be 
mentioned that these. comi)ared with the flints, are wide in proportion to 
their length, as. for example. No. 16. ^ 

Although the beach-folk produced well-made implements, they were 
partial to the use of primary flakes; consequently, very many of the flakes 
are worn on the edge (Nos. 12, 17-19, flint), relatively few being retouched. 
In the case of quartz flakes it has been observed that the rock used here 
is of such indifferent quality that it is very difficult to distinguish utilized 
edges from those bearing the real signs of trimming. 

' Kxci'pt for a Hake-fragment from JJirkwood, Banchory [Proc. Scjc. Ant. Srot., vol. Ixx. (iyS5-36), 
p. 42il. and fig. 3. Xo. 12 |, flie.M' aitifact!, of schistose grit are. it i.s tliought. tlu* first figured instances of 
Scottish piefiistoric products manufactured in this rock. Aithougli the writer lias already noticed 
implements of scliLstose grit from Freswick Bay and Golsfiie in the north, and has picked up rude cores 
and flakes stiuck in it at Shewalton, Ayi-shire, no opportunity has until now offered to mention these 
sti'ay observations and discoi'eries. 

Though possessing the inherent propei-ty of oonclioidai fracture, .schistose grit splits rather erratic- 
ally under intentional blows, and few nualities are amenable to delicate retouch. Some Hakes bear 
quite fair bulbs of percussion, but othens exhibit only a vagui' diffused snelling. This rock is more 
tractable than the commoner varieties of quartzite, and in many resfiects it compares with the grit 
i-xtensively used by prehistoric communities in the region of Baris. Our schistose grit, however, is 
not so britth- as the iiarticular grade of grit employed in the very active early Neolithic industry of 
the Fois t de ilontmorency, products of which the writer gifted to the National JIuseum IPruccedi'ngs, 
vol. Ixxii. (Iii:i7-:ik). p. liluj. In point of fracture it appears that, although not so tractable, schistose 
grit most closely resembles the Greensand chert used in Balaohthic and later industries in the south- 
wesstorn Englibb counties. 
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Broken flakes occur, bulbar fra"ment.s and upper ends beiujj fairly 
ecpially represented. Alteration of surface uuder> 4 oue by many is so 
complete that the transverse steep scar is similarly affected, an indication 
that the flakes were fractured not lonj.r after production, and most probably 
as a result t)f usa^e. 

Upiier Palaeolithic stations liave yielded great numbers of broken flakes 
and flake-implements. Study of the injured surfaces of such objects will 
often reveal how the specimens were fractured, whether with the bulbar 
surface in compression or tension. ^ so giving an idea how the piece was 
employed. Whatever be deduced from examination, it stands out that 
these examples from the raised beach arc in themselves further testimony 
to the very general use of flakes at the site to which flint was brought, as 
lateral margins of many of these broken exam])les are worn by service, 
e.fj. Nos. 2U— 21. One. not figured, has been noted to bear slight edge 
retouch. 

As broken flakes in this gi'oup are invariably of flint, the use of such 
affords further indication of the value set u])on this material. (These 
specimens arc to be distinguished from a few obliquely truncated narrow 
flakes retouched on the transverse edge, to which reference will be made, 
infra. 

Retouched Flakes . — In contradistinction to the great iiuinber of utilized 
flakes, there are but few whose long edges bear retoiiches. On some of 
these the dressing is qiute delicate (Nos. 22-24) and reminiscent of Upper 
Palteolithic workmanship. 

No. 2.5. of (piartz. is noteworthy because of the trimming on the longest 
edge. Instead of this being im])roved by ordinary retouching, the desired 
feature has been achieved by remo\'ing narrow longitudinal slivers. 
Evidence of x)recisely similar treatment of cpiartz flakes has alr(»ady been 
noticed by the writer in the ju-oducts of many cpiartz industries.- It is 
thought the method was adojited to obtain some uniformity of edge in 
rock of uncertain cjuality. 

Microliths and Micro-burins . — In addition to the flakes referred to in 
the foregoing jiaragraxihs are two narrow and .short sxiecimens. Nos. 26 
and 27. resjjectively of flint and quartz. They are obliquely truncated and 
stee])ly trimmed along their transverse edge in the manner of microliths. 
The first is rudely retouched; but the scc-ond. its lower end also truncated, 
has the added feature of being dressed along the longer lateral margin on 
the bulbar face. 

Though only blunted along jiart of its curving back. No. 28 can be 
included in the microlitli class, es^iecially since the implement is the uxiper 

1 A. S. Barnes, ’‘The Flint Implements of the Type-Station of La Madeleine,” in Proc. Prihist. 
iS'oc, of Ea.'>t Anglia, vol. vi., pt. iv, (11*31), pp. 31ti-2!*. 

■ “Aspects of Intentional Fracture . . in Trans. Olas. Arch. Sor., vol. ix., pt. iv. (193P-40), 
p. 327. 
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end of a flake deprived of the bulb, doulrtless l)y micro-burin technique. 
This last specimen particularly, a small steeply dressed suhtrianjiular 
artifact and a narrow rod. also of flint and similarly battered alon^ an 
edge (which two artifacts were identified in Gray’s series by the Abbe 
Breuil).! establish the microlithic element in the Campheltown raised 
beach industries. 

As proof that the specialized technique iiresent in Tardenoisian micro- 
lithic industries was not unknown to the settlers on our beach, we can 
record two micro-burins from the excavations. Both are of normal tyjie. 
with the notch on the right. In the first. No. 29. the characteristic 
micro-burin facet on the bulbar face is seen at its best, as the knapper, 
in dividing the flake, accurately hit the critical s])ot at the base of the 
prejiared notch. In the second specimen. No. 30. the more pronounced 
scar and the nick in its side ])oint to the delivery of an ill-directed and 
rather heavy blow. The si)readlng of the scar also points to the rather 
indifferent quality of the flint, which, already jn-edisposed to faulty fracture, 
would break as shown when subjected to accidental added stress. ^ One 
small Cjuartz flake, laterally notched, appears to have been fractured by 
micro-burin technique. The material, however, did not allow of the 
production of a typical facet such as results in flint. 

Micro-burins have not previously been recovered in tliese conditions 
in Scotland, although one has been picked up on the surface of the raised 
beach near Stranraer.^ Another comes from the shell-mound resting on 
it at Caisteal nan Gillean. Oronsay.^ 

Irish raised beach deposits have so far yielded no micro-hurins : but 
Burchell claims microliths from stratified ferruginous gravels overlying the 
Lower Lagoon Silt at Cushendun.® Movius, too. rc])orts the sporadic 
oc(-urrence of steeply dressed artifacts in his Early Mesolithic Horizon 2 
at the same ])lacc in Co. Antrim, aiul figures a battered back blade in his 
series.® He also informs us that in an Early Mesolithic context a micro- 
lith was fVnmd at Rough Island. It would therid'ore a])])ear that rare as 
such small forms have pro^t'd, they (h'finitely have a i)lace in the early 
industries of the raised beach. 

The abruptly retouched Irish and Scottish forms call i'or some con- 
sideriition. as the indications of different methods usc'd in their prei)aration 

^ Op. riL, p. 2*3y, and fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 2. 

2 ('/. Kd. Vignai'd's “ oclatoment vifiratoirp” i-ofiTrod to in his nii(‘rolmrins du SuIjiIk'ii.*’ m 

Complf-Rf’ndu <la Co)}grt‘H Prehi.sloriqur de Fronre, N<*mo Session. WKU, IViigiaaix, pp. .s2-fi. and 
pi. viii. No. fi. 

^ y. Gordon Cluldr. op. riL (lOS.'S). ]>. 20. 

* H. Breiiil. op. cif., pi). 2fi.j-fi, and fig. 3. No. 1. 

= Op. rit. (1031), pp. 2S3-1, and fig. 37. 

® Op. nf. ( l!U 0 ), p. 57. An<l fig. 14. Nos. 51-55; and lotter ilatod Harvard UnivfTsity, 8tli February 
1940. 

^ Published since; “ Report on a Stone Age Excavation at Rough Island, Strangford Lough, County 
Down," Jouni. Roy. Soc. Ayit. Ire., vol. Ixx. (1940), p. 125, and fig. 5, No. 24. 
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bear upon the dating of our relies. While the small steeidy dressed arti- 
facts generally enhance the Upper Palfeolithic aspect of the raised beach 
early industries on both sides of the North Channel, two sorts of specimens 
are found in the Kintyre beach. These two varieties, when viewed from 
the standpoint of technology, shed fresh light on our industry and point 
to its c-omplex character. Thus, micro-burins and flakes truncated by 
micro-burin technique occur with blades a dos ahattu retaining the bulb 
of percussion. We accordingly have proof of the penetration into the 
Argyll inchistry of so-called Tardenoisian methods, which were exercised 
concurrently with the simpler Upper Palteolithic style. On the Irish 
shore the steeply trimmed jDieces and the absence of the micro-burin 
indicate that the pure U]>per Palaeolithic treatment of these objects 
persisted, and that the raised beach industries rec-eived no stiimdus from 
the Tardenoisian. It is also interesting to note that up till now the 
micro-burin has not been reported from Ireland eveix among the micro- 
lithic forms which are common as surface-finds in the northern part 
of that country. Indeed, as most of these are worked in complete 
flakes, they seem to be the successors of the Northern Irish raised beach 
forms. 

End-scrapers on Flakes . — Instances of these well-represented forms are 
figured as Nos. 31 and 32. Several retain patches of cortex, and some are 
manufactured at the end of short external flakes. Others, again, are 
fashioned at the end of flakes quite large for this industry, bearing many 
truncated facets; of these No. 33 is typical. 

The dressing differs in character from that of the great majority of 
Scottish surface-found implements. In the specimens here shown the 
fairly steep and short retouches are delicate enoiigh. though consisting 
of the strict mininuun necessary to obtain the desired edge. Most 
end-scrapers on flakes of the raised beach industry are neatly rounded 
off at one corner only, the full horse-shoe arc. e.g. No. 31. being a 
rarity. 

Thick, short, and much-faceted flakes of the type (Nos. 15 and 16) 
mentioned on p. 68 provided material for the preparation of small 
scrapers classable with the last-named variety. Illustrated exanqfies. 
Nos. 3-1. 35. and 36. the first two quartz and the third flint, are steeply 
trimmed along the greater part of their round edges. 

A few similar but larger flake-implements engrailed at the end. and 
not retouched in the familiar manner, may be assigned to the general 
groiq) of end-scrapers (No. 37). Similar implements have been collected 
by Burchell from the stratified ferruginous gravels at Cushemlun.^ 

Sidc-scrapers. As a distinct form the side-scraijer is fairly well repre- 
sented by examples with convex working-edges. These tools are generally 

^ Op. cit. (1931), p. 283, and fig. 35. 
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prepared on thick flakes of triangular section in the case of flint, as 
Nos. 38-39. and on convenient portions of quartz pehbles, e.g. No. 40. 
The first specimen (No. 38) compares closely with instances noted in 
contexts from the raised beach at Larne ^ and in the late Mesolithic of 
Glenarm, Co. Antrim. 2 We understand, however, that the side-scraj^er is 
rather a scarce form of tool in the Early Mesolithic industries of the 
Northern Irish raised heach.® 

Two finely flaked core-tools. Nos. 41 and 42. may be included in this list. 

HoUow-sfrapers . — Variants may be grouped in this fairly representative 
series. The simplest consist of flakes with a wide lateral notch, usually on 
the left (No. 43. schistose grit, and No. 44. quartz). Considering the rock of 
which it is made, the second of these shows remarkably delicate retouch. 

Notched Flakes . — Two notched flint flakes. Nos. 4.5 and 40. so closely 
resemble the typical small Aurignacian lame d cache that they must be 
regarded as additional elements of L'pper Palmolithic tradition surviving 
in the Campbeltown raised beach industry. These objects were perhaps 
intended to serve in much the same way as the side hollow scrapers 
mentioned in the foregoing ]>aragraph. In any case, the thickness and 
coarse resolved trimming categorically distinguish these irregularly notched 
flakes from those prepared for division by micro-burin technique. Con- 
sidering the common ancestry of the Scottish and Northerii Irish raised 
beach industries, it is not surprising that Antrim Mesolithic horizons yield 
many similar implements.^ 

Perforators . — A quartz flake with thick and slightly retouched tip. 
No. 47. which i)eriiai)s served as a i>erforator, may be conq')rised in this 
section. No. 48, flint, is a piercing-tool also adapted for use as a hollow- 
scraper by rudimentary trimming of the fortuitous concave margin of a 
thin core-rejuvenation flake, worked by trimming the projecting spur. 
This specimen possesses the added feature of being dressed on the opposite 
edge. Another flint example. No. 49. is more definite. That its purpose 
was not solely restric'ted to ])erforating is testified by shallow hollows with 
finely retouched edges on the right of the worked tapering beak and on 
the left side. The hollows, it will be observed, do not differ from those 
characterizing the objects grouped as hollow-scra])crs. 

Specimens resembling these Scottish pointed implements occur in the 
Mesolithic industries of the Antrim beach, the site excavated at Glenarm 
by the Third Harvard Archaeological Expedition to Ireland having yielded 
many.* Even closer parallels to our Argyll examples occur in the lower 

^ W. J. Knowles in Jouni. Roy. Anihr. Inst., vol. xUv. (li*14), p. 100, and figs. 10, 20, 23, 24, 
and 20. 

“ H. L. Movius, op. cit. (1037), p. 104, and fig. 4, No. 15. 

® Letter from Dr Muvius to the author, dated Harvard University. Sth February 1940. 

^ E.g. at Glenarm, op. cii. (1037), pp. 194-0, fig. 4, Nos. 17 and 10. 

^ H. L. Movius, op. cit, (1037), p. 108, and fig. t>. Nos. 31-33. 
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and upper gravel layers at Cushendun respeetivoly yielding the earlier and 
later Mesolitliie series (Hovins’s Horizons 2 and 3).'^ 

It is conceivable that these distinctive forms may be the forerunners 
of the fine hollow-scrapers which are typical of Northern Ireland. - 

Cores . — Struck nodides and cores of schistose grit are absent, but flint 
examples are numerous and varied. The poor quality of much of the 
flint is reflected by so many pebbles bearing ill-defined scars, abrasions, 
and other indications of unsuccessful attempts to detach suitable flakes. 
Still, well-flaked specimens of flint are not wanting, the conical sort with 
single platform being common (No. .50). As is well known, this shape is 
one usually associated in this country with industries which included the 
production of delicate flakes. Though many cores from here are flaked 
all round, several consist merely of pebbles from which only some flakes 
were removed, e.g. No. 51, flint, and No. 52. quartz. Some much flake- 
scarred examples, as No. 53. were struck in two or even more planes. 

From a few round or flatfish nodules flakes were detached so regularly 
all round from both surfaces as to leave a discoidal core (No. 54). In 
other cases the flaking reduced the core to segmental form, as No. 55. flint, 
and No. 56. quartz. In respect of the latter variant, it will he recalled 
that the Abbe Breuil commented on cores from Campbeltown, which he 
thought had probably been used as accommodation-tools. He likened 
them to hatchets of the kind believed to have been em]:>loyed tlirougliout 
the “reindeer ]>eriod’’ for cutting bone or as wedges. ^ Now. as the edges 
of the circular core and of the larger segmental (“tea-c.'osy ’’) one (Nos. 54 
and 55) show signs of wear, the artifacts may perhaps fall into the category 
to which our Honorary Fellow drew attention. Tliese S 2 )ecimens are 
particxdarly mentioned, becaxise, despite the fact tliat no worked bone is 
to be recorded so far from the Campbeltown raised beach, stone imjxlements 
to be considered later in this communication indicate that bone-working 
was ])ractiscd by the settlers here. 

Core-scr<ipers . — Although the Albyn Distillery site has yielded varied and 
numerous cores, it has not jxroducxal many true* core-scra|)ers. This may 
perha])s be accounted for by the fact that, where so many accommodation- 
tools were used, the convenience of the edges of steej) coi'es was not 
ignored, and, consequently, numbers of flaked-down nuclei served without 
marginal retouch. No. 57 is an example of the most common sort of 

^ Cu'shcnilun report (1940), cit. supra, pp. 57 and fig. 11, No.s. 51-52, and fig. 18. Nob. 101-105. 

^ A Guide to Ayitiquities of the Stojie Age (British Museum, 192H), lig. 114, p. 117. 

^ Op. cit.. p. 205. 

C’oncerning the use of cores as wedges, the present contriJmtor may mention tliat the late 
Mr W. J. Lewis Abbott showed him remarkable fimls from a kitchen-midden at Ila.stings, Sussex. 
These relics cun.sisted of two cannon-bones in each of which a small flint core was so lirnily infixed 
as to be immovable. The longitudinal cracks extending from the <‘nd of the tightly titting flints 
proclaimed that these could only have been driven in for the purpose of splitting the bone. See 
also Natural Science, vol. xi. (July and August, 1897), p. 45. and pi. vi. 
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well-flaked eonieal flint core whose edge, though showing no signs of 
trimming, yet testiftes to service. 

With the foregoiiag are figured two cores, one of flint, No. 58. and one 
of quartz. No. 59. hoth transformed by delicate edge-dressing into scrapers 
of the type so abundant in pliases of U]q)er Palseolithic culture and in 
Mesolithic industries preserving elements of Aurignacian tradition. 

Another sjiecimen. of flint, No. 60. hut more finely edge-dressed and 
belonging to this category, is actually the upper part of a core. Just as 
obviously as its companions, this object is fashioned in Upper Palseolithic 
style, and it closely resembles one of the core-scra])ers figured by Breuil 
to stress the Upper Palteolithic aspe<-ts in Gray's collections from the 
Campbeltown raised beach. ^ 

Core-scrapers are prominent in the Early Mesolithif- contexts from the 
Antrim raised beach. The different workers in Northern Ireland mention 
and figure numbers matching those taken from the Argyll deposits which 
are illustrated in these pages. 

Core-irimmings, etc . — The lower part of a core. No. 61. calls for notice 
as a curiosity. At first it reminds one of a Levallois core, an illusion 
created by the wide flake-scar with its marked hollow of percussion. 
Actually these features result from the removal, in the plane of the original 
platform by a deft blow, of the upper part of a core. 

Shapely cores of quartz are rare, as the nature of the rock seldom 
permitted of the removal of more than a few flakes from the nodule. 
There are several true quartz cores, however, besides those figured here. 
They consist of elongated narrow prismatic objects o^^’ing their shape to 
the fact that oifly a few flakes could he detached in the length of small 
jjebbles. A core-rejuvenation flake. No. 62, struck from the same plane 
as the original platform of a core, shows, nevertheless, that sometimes 
this rock was sufficiently tractable to stand up to re])eated flaking. This 
piec-e and the small segmental quartz core. No. 56, indicate how the quality 
of this rock may vary at one site. 

No large flint cores have been recf)vered by McCallien; and. so far as 
we know. Gray’s collections included none, jilthough their presence in tin' 
beach would he indicated by the size and character of some of the flakes 
discovered ^ and by trimming or rejuvenation flakes. One of these, 
struck from the base of a core so as to remove the ai^ex, is represented 
by No. 63. 

In addition to Nos. 62—63 may he mentioned several flakc's in the 
collection which at first sight might seem difficult to assign to their proper 
place. They are in fact core-trimmings, perhaps more appropriately to 
be considered in a technological study. Suffice it to say meantime that 

‘ Op. cif., p. 263, and fig. 2, Xo. U>. 

• H. Breuil, ibid.y pp. 261—3, and fig. 1, Nos. 7, 14, and 16; also Nos. 11—12, supra, p. 68. 
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the principal variants consist of (a) thick pieces struck either at right 
angles or obliquely to the original platform, and (6) ridged Hakes. 

Cores so reduced as srqierficially to resemble flakes, and other objects 
which may he described as thick slices <if nodules and cores, occur, e.g. 
Nos. (11-65. Some of these may have been used as implements without 
added treatment. 

"Thumb-nail" and Sleep Scrapers . — In addition to the various scrapers 
mentioned, and x)articularly in contradistiin-tion to the core-scra2)ers. are 
several small llattish tools best ilescribed as “thumb-nail'’ scrapers, of 
which No. 66 is a typical exami>le. The .sx)ecimen figured is trimmed at 
the end of a x)rimarv hake struck from a flint x>ebble. much of the cortex 
of which remains. Inq)lements of this kind may be comi>ared with the 
steejjer variety, in whose x>reparation advantage was taken of the curvi- 
linear edge jDrovided by splitting round pebbles. A finely retouched 
specimen of qnartz has been selected for illustration (No. 67). The retouch 
on these scrapers, thick and thin alike, is similar to that seen on all the 
end-scraiiers belonging to this industry. 

In shape and workmanshi]> the-<e different round scrapers strictly 
match many found in the Early Mesolithic industry at Cushendun and 
other Antrim coastal sites. It may also be noted that the dressing 
api^lied to these tools, involving the edge only, is quite different from that 
on their morx)hological counteri>arts. which by their associations and 
character of workmanshix) are referable to Bronze Age culture. On the 
other hand, the objects from the rai.'^ed beach industry closely resemble 
round scrapers from Azilian and Azilio-Tardenoisian stations. 

Picks . — Crude implements peculiar to the Northern Irish raised beach, 
and j)rototyi)es of objects so characteristic of the industries of one i)lace as 
to earn for them the name “Earne i)icks.'’ ctmsist of x^lunging or core- 
rejuvenation flakes retouched at the bullwir oi’ i)ointed end (.)n the np])er 
surface and usually on the edges as well. Hitherto the type was unknown 
outside Ireland, and therefore it is intei'csting tliat this form of imi)lement 
can now be recorded from the Cam]>lK“ltown beach. The examx)le here 
figured (No. 68) strictly matches cbaracteristir- Irish specimens which 
make their first sx)oradic a])X)earaiice in the Early Mesolithic groups of 
the Antrim raised beach. Blake Whelan sees in these tools an affinity 
with the Asturian i)ick,' but. as M()^ ius x)oints (nit. the ffjrm is ht'tter 
regarded as a local s])ecialization i>eculiar to the provincial culture of the 
raised beach.- In any case, our Argyll examjile xirovides yet another 
in.stance of an industrial xiroduct common to the culture which flourished 
on both shores of the Northern Channel. 

A kindred but slightly less typical sjiecimen, although similarly worked, 

* Journ. Roij. Anthr. Inal,, vol. lx. (llKiH), ])j). X6y— S-t. 

^ Op. cit. (11137), p. 190, and Ug. 5, Nos. 25-27. 
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may also be shown to stress the analogy (No. 69). As with most of the 
artifacts from the Argyll heach. the relics in question are much smaller 
than the majority of comparable objects from Northern Ireland. 

A remarkably well-made narrow quartz tool, No. 70. calls for iiarticular 
comment as probably the most interesting and imjDortant single specimen 
in the Albyn Distillery series. The implement is flaked bifacially in its 
lower part and on one face ojily in the upper. The working upper 
extremity ajipears to have been intended for service as a pick, but at the 
lower end the working edge is like that of a chisel. This specimen, 
occurring in association with certain other suggestive forms, cannot be 
dismissed merely as an odd intruder. It is particularly significant, although 
at first sight it might be considered cognate with the “C'ushendun picks” 
and rostroid implements of the Irish Early Mesolithic (Movius’s Horizon 2) 
from the deposits under the Antrim Upper Lagoon Silt. We incline to 
the opinion that our specimen owes its character to that Baltic influence 
which also manifests itself in some relics of the Mesolithic culture repre- 
sented in other littoral sites in Argyll. The writer would add that 
Dr Movius agrees that, small as is this artifact, it may betaken as indicative 
of the penetration of Forest Cidture into our area.* Moreover, as such 
and as a distinct type, the piece would be the earliest example showing 
Forest Culture influence in the litliic element of Scottish industries. That 
this influence appears otherwise is well knouui from the artifacts of osseous 
material fomid in Argyll caves and shell-mounds, which can all be assigned 
to the Atlantic climatic period. 

Until now, the Scottish stone implements showing some Baltic strain 
have been identified only among surface-finds, and. from the circumstances 
of their discovery, are not strictly datable. In respect of the Campbeltown 
quartz pick, however, there must exist a great dilierence in age between 
the deposit within the beach from which it was extracted and the shell- 
mounds resting upon the equivalent beach in Oronsay yielding barbed 
bone points whose Baltic traits have so often been stressed. It therefore 
seems needless to add that this quartz tool throws new light on Scottish 
stone industries. 

Scalpriform Flakes . — A small thick Hake, of flint (No. 71), found during 
the recent excavation in the raised beach, gives rise to some speevdation. 
This bifacially flaked specimen can hardly be viewed in the same light as 
rejuvenation flakes or simple cores. The use to whieh it was put involved 
its lower edge. The outline of tliis is fairly straight, a result obtained by 
the deliberate detaching of squamous flakes. It is suggested this specimen 
was used to cut or work bone, or even wood of small section. Otherwise, 
the equiiiment of the Campbeltown raised beach industry comprises but 
few implements for such operations. 

' Letter, dated Harvard Univei-sity, Stb February 1940. 
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In Antrim a crude form of small tranchet has been identified in the 
Early Neolithic industry at Glenarm ^ and at Cushendun.- but we under- 
stand that no form approaching the Iranchet appears in Northern Ireland 
until Post-Mesolithic times. Nevertheless, we venture to advance the 
opinion that the object, represented by No. 71, may well have been used 
in the same way as the small tranchet peculiar to the Irish littoral Early 
Neohthic cadture-phase. Further inquiry in Ireland may show that 
instances occur in Mesolithic ijidustries which compare with the Scottish 
specimen. A quartz flake. No. 72. may he cognate.^ Superficially this 
artifact is not unlike the reduced (‘ores Nos. 64—6.5, and especially the 
latter. However, the rather hne flaking of the lower edge appears to be 
distinguishable from the signs of bruising due to blows dealt to thin do^^^l 
the two cores. 

Gravers . — In addition to the implements already mentioned, which 
suggest bone-working, a place is occupied in the present series by forms 
usually associated with such activity. Few can be recorded, however, 
and these are poor objects. Yet, the recognition by the Abbe Breuil in 
the Campbelto-wm collection, preserved in the National Museum, of a large 
spall detached from a graver in the making is sufficient indication that 
fair gravers ought not to be wanting.* 

The gravers from the recent excavations are of the simplest. Their 
working-edge was achieved by the bilateral removal of graver-spalls, or 
by backing one or more graver-facets against a convenient edge of a flake 
or core. No. 73 is an example of the “ordinary” or bec-de-flute variety, 
its narrow characteristic working-end formed by a graver-facet backed 
against another at the upper extremity of a small hint Hake. No. 74, a 
small Haked nodule, may be included here on the score of the terminal 
chisel-like edge, obtained by backing a short facet on the left against a 
Hattish one. 

Quartz occasionally served for this tool-form, and a worked pebble of 
the hyaline variety is shown by No. 75 as an example of a mvdti-faceted 
graver. Actually, this is but an elaboration of its flint companion (No. 74). 
The chief interest in the quartz implement lies, of course, in the fact that 
it excmplihes the enq)l(jyment of mat(>rial generally believed too intractable 
to permit one to expect guod results from the striking required to remove 
so many Hne spalls. 

1 TI. L. Movius, op. rit. (11)37), p. 204, and figs. 04-8. 

- Fig. No. IIS, II. L. ]M<iYiu.s, C’uslu'iidun report, op. cit. (1940), pp. 05-G. 

Oiu* «)f us (A. D. L.), in examining vast collections of quartz artifacts from a Late Neolithic 
occupation-sit»‘ in the Anglo-Egvptian Su«ian, sojiarated number? of relics which compare with these 
Scottish artifacts. .Som<‘ Siulan specimens are in a fresh comlition, just as when prt‘part‘d, and others 
have been damaged from use. Tiie fact that the African examples are made in quartz, the rock emidoyed 
to the virtual exclusion of all others for the larger implements, argues tor the deliberate manufacture 
of the type to answer some definite local need. 

Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ivi. p. 203, and tig. 1, No. 11. 
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One more graver selected to represent this series consists of a diminutive 
flint core worked to a wide graver-edge (No. 76). 

Waste siJalls of flint and quartz resulting from graver manufacture are 
flgured in Nos. 77 and 78 resiiectively. 



Fig. 7. Sketch map showing the Mitilaml Valley (boundaries dotted) and the distribution of 
artifacts of Mesolithic facies, according to available data. 


Though no large graver can meantime he noted, the examples found 
near the AlLjui Distillery are well made considering their size and the 
materials. Degenerate as a few of these ])ieces will appear to those familiar 
with the excellent tools occurring occasionally in other IMesolithic contexts, 
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the Campbeltown gravers do not compare unfavourably with some 
belonging to later UiDi)er Palaeolithic industries or with those present in 
Azilian series.^ 

Such forms, claimed to be gravers, as have been illustrated by Burchell, 
from Irish Early Mesolithic and other contexts of the raised beach are 
not convincing and may be referred to the category our French colleagues 
designate burins de fortune. Actually, gravers are very rare in the Northern 
Irish raised beach Mesolithic industry. The fact that these tools occur 
in Argyll argues for a somewhat greater cultural development on the 
Scottish side of the Channel. 

10. Cultural Affinities. 

So far as Ireland is concerned, none of the archaeologists, who have 
been so active lately, has failed to emphasize the similarities existing 
between certain of the lithic products of the beach at Cushendun, and 
elsewhere along the Antrim coast, and those made classic by the Abbe 
Breuil in his paper on the pre-Neolithic industries of Scotland. Tliis 
review of the Campbeltown industry, however, in the light of present 
knowledge and of much new material, shows that some associations have 
not been made known, with tlie result that students of Scottish and Irish 
Mesolithic cultures have not had the opportunity of determining the closer 
connexion between the raised beacli industries on the two sides of the 
North Channel. An advance in this direction may now be made. 

The examples in the Albyn Distillery collection, wliich match certain 
Irish tyjies not previously observed among the Scottish beach artifacts, 
have already been mentioned, and attention has been drawn to those 
features which suggest a link with products of cultures also believed to 
have exerted an influence on certain aspects of stone-working in Scottish 
stone industries. 

There has been controversy on the subject of the tmltural age and 
chronological position of our raised beach industries. It will be useful, 
therefore, at this stage to give a brief review of some of the different 
opinions which have been expressed and to comment on these. 

1. Some authorities have gone so far as to suggest that in some 
localities in the South of Scotland the 25-foot raised beach is referable 
to the Bronze Age; ^ others have considered it Neolithic. The Bronze 
Age view may safely be dismissed at once; and on archaiological evidence 
attribution to the Neolithic does not stand the tests of typology and 

1 The generally indifferent cliaracter of Scottish gravers has been commented on by the writer 
in a paper communicated to this Society, Proc. Soc. Scot., vol. Ixxii. {1937-38), pp. 180-92. 

* E.g. J. W. (fiegory, “Some Caves and a Kock-Shelter at Loch Kyan and Portpatrick, Galloway” 
(J. W. Gregory, James Ritchie, W. Q. Kennedy, and Duncan Leitch), Proc. Soc. Atit. Scot., vol. Ixiv. 
(1929-30), pp. 260-4. 
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general culture. Nevertheless, the tendency among geologists has been 
to speak of the raised beach, which is so conspic-uous a feature of Western 
Scotland, as Early Neolithic,^ but conversations on this jjoint seem to 
suggest that this term may actually mean something a little older than 
true (Scottish) Neolithic. 

2. The industries have frequently been called Azilian on the score of 
the bone-work and some of the stone artifacts recovered in the Argyll 
shell-mounds resting upon, and in the caves and rock-shelters in cliffs 
behind, the raised beach. Breuil, however, noticed that the Camj^beltown 
stone implements differed from those of Oban and Oronsay discussed by 
him.® By some it has been urged that such a designation might be 
acceptable if qualified as Scottish Azilian,^ but among the stone artifacts 
we have considered in the foregoing section the Azilian aspect is by no 
means marked. 

(a) Besides, other considerations would lead us to use the term 
“Azilian” with caution, even in a restricted sense, in referring to Scottish 
raised beach relics. Of these we may mention the unmistakable signs of 
the itermeation of Baltic influence in some of the Oronsay and Oban bone- 
work,* and, as we believe, also in a few stone implements, one being 
particularly suggestive, from the Albtui Distillery site.^ 

This influence, manifesting itself in Oronsay and at Oban, in situations 
indicative of very Late Atlantic time {i.e. after the transgression maximum), 
may well have infiltrated to the West from the Lower Forth region, which 
was reached during Atlantic or even Late Boreal times by a few immigrants, 
possibly from across the North .Sea.® Baltic featxires, deriving from those 
which had reached England early in the Boreal i>eriod by way of the 
southern part of the North Sea fen,’ became firmly established in that 

^ E.g, W. B. Wright, The Quateryxary Ice Age (1937 edition), pp. 3S5-7. 

^ Op. cit., p. 2G1. 

^ See. for example, W. J. McCallien in Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot.^ vol. Ixxi. (1936-37), p. 203. 

* II. Bivnil, op, cit., pp. 280-1. 

® Supra, p. 81. 

* V. Gordon ('hilde, op. cit. (1935). pp, 17-19. 

Having examined the kit of tools and barbed points of bone and antler from Oronsay shell-mounds, 
and having considered Childe’s convincing arguments for the Baltic aspect in the island industry first 
noted by Breuil {op. cit.. p. 279), we can also draw attention to a significant implement from Oronsay 
which seems to have escaped notice. This is a perforated antler a<lze we have recently ins]iected in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. Tlie specimen resembles the classic example from the Forth valley 
at Meiklewood, near ►Stirling [C’lulde, op. cit. (1935), fig. 2 A, p. 18J. 

Dr Clark’s suggestion that the very numerous utilized long pebbles recovered in the Oronsay 
shell-mounds may have serveil in the same way as the Baltic kitcheu-muUlen axes ought not to bo 
overlooked [The Mesolithic Age in Britain (1932). pp. 14-15j. Similar objects have been found at 
different places in Britain, usually where material suitable for the production of large stone implements 
was not obtainable, e.g. Cornwall, Wales, Inchkeitli. The Abbe Breuil. however, sees in these 
tools fiaking-instruments employed in the preparation of stone {op. ciC, pp. 267-70. and fig. 4. 
Xos. 2-8), 

’ S. H. Warren, J. G. D. Clark, H. and M. E. Godwin, and W. A. Macfadyen. “An Early Mesolithic 
Site at Broxbourne sealed under Boreal Peat,” in Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst.y vol. Ixiv. (1934), pp. 101-28; 
also A, Leslie Armstrong, Man, 1922, Xo. 75. 
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country l)y the succeeding Atlantic period. during which they may also 
have penetrated into Scotland from south of the Cheviots. In this con- 
nexion a lithic industry, referred by Dr C. T. Trechmann to iSIaglemosean 
culture and assigned by him to the Early Atlantic period, from the 
Hartlepool forest bed,- certainly ought not to be overlooked. 

(h) Sensible of the weight of authoritative oi)inion for an Azilian 
aspect in the barbed points of the Argyll shell-mounds and caves, we 
admit that there seems to €»xist no chronological difficulty for the extension 
toward Scotland of Azilian strains appearing in what has been described 
as the hybrid bone-work of Oronsay and Oban. It is thought jiossible 
that true French Azilian culture, which may be assigned to Boreal or 
earlier times, may have spread northward by sea-routes from the classic 
region to Western Scotland, where its vestiges would suggest the remark- 
able coalescence of French epipaljeolithic and Scandinavian Foi’est Culture 
elements. It can be appreciated that with long halts at favourable 
shore-sites in new conditions, and i)robably uiuler the influence of different 
contacts, many of the industrial traditions of Le Mas d’Azil faded with 
the passing of the ages to mere lingering echoes. 

The Argyll middens and caves, containing these bone artifacts, respec- 
tively rest upon and lie behind a beach equatable with the Littorina 
transgression of the Baltic. Their contents, therefore, are later than the 
Ancylus Maglemosean, and they approximate to the third stage of Baltic 
Forest Culture (Ertebolle).® Now, in Baltic chronology, which cannot yet 
be ai)plied with certainty to our dex>osits. the period of the Littorina 
raised beach may be taken as 5000-2.‘>00 B.C..^ the maximum transgression 
in Denmark taking place about 4.500 B.c.® It is therefore interesting to 
recall that in an authoritative work. ])ublished in 1919, xVz.ilian man was 
s]ioken of as having entered Scotland at least tens of thousands of years 
ago.® 

3. To call the Campbeltown industry Azilio-Tardenoisian. as one of 
us (W. .1. ^IcC.) has done in a recent book." Ji])])ears tt) the senior author 
to be stressing a coalescence at best but faintly suggested in a mixture of 
various elements. Among these one has to consider the elements most 
frec[uently urged by different authors as dominant, and mentioned below. 

^ Pap*‘rs OH the Lower llaLtow site by J. P. T. liurchell, in Pror. Prt'hist. Soc. East Anglia, vul. v., 
pt. i. {102.5), pf). 7I3-S; ibid., pt. ii. (102f>), pp. 217-23; ibid,, pt. lii. (1027), pp. 288-90. 

“ *■ M«‘'s<ilitiiic Flints from the Submerged Forest at West Hartlepool,” in Proc. Prehist. Soc., 
N.S.. vol. li.. r*t. ii. (1930), pp. 101-8. 

2 V. (b>r<l<*n Childe, “Tlie Forest Cultures of Northern Europe . . . ” in Jvurn. Roij. Anthr. Inst.. 
vol. Ixi. (1931). p. 333. 

^ J. (i. U. Clark, The Me.sohfhic Settlement of Sorthern Enrope, p. 221. 

^ K, J«‘S‘^4‘n, Det Kgl. JJanske V idenskaberne.s Selskab, Biologiske Meddclclscr, xii. 1, Copenhagen, 
1935, p. 41. 

* J. \V. Cir<*gt>i y, Geology of To-day, London, 1910, p. 310. 

’ The Geology of the Glasgow District (Blackie, 1038), p. 148; also Proc. Soc. Ant. .S’coC, vol. Ixxi. 
(1936-37), p, 293. 
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III what concerns Tardenoisian influence, however, we have better 
evidence, as, though not marked by numbers in the Argyll raised beach 
industries, it is manifested by some stone artifacts, including that most 
significant cultural index, the micro-burin. The precursors of these forms, 
which testify to the absoriition in Scotland of yet another industrial 
element during the Atlantic climatic period, are believed to have first 
reached England in Late Boreal times. 

4. The products of the Campbeltown raised beach and the comiiarable 
industrial relics from Antrim deposits have been referred to phases of the 
Copper Palaeolithic. 2 This attribution is doubtless based on too broad an 
interpretation of the Abhe Breuil’s generalization of the facies of the stone 
artifacts examined by him. AYt, a few years before Breuil had the 
oiiportunity of inspecting our .Scottish series, the Oronsay shell-mounds 
were stated by the late Professor J. W. Gregory to belong to a final phase 
of the Ujiper Palfeolithic.® Nor is it so long siiice this geologist expressed 
the opiiaion that it was possible tliat in some localities in South-Western 
Scotland and Northern Ireland the raised beach might be referable to an 
Lipper Pala?olithic age.^ But in the light of new knowledge, and for 
geological reasons, attribution of the so-called 2.)-fo()t raised beach and 
its contained industries to a phase of the Upi)er Paheolithic may now with 
confidence be set aside. ^ 

Nevertheless, Upper Pala>olithic characteristics, which ai^pear in the 
industries of the raised beach, must be considered in the light of their 
extension toward Scotland. They ]>ersisted in the upper layers of 
Creswell.® and, although becoming debased with the northward trend 
of Mesolithic culture, were to some extent preserved in English microlithic 
(Tardenoisian) industries. Dr A. Raistrick has endeavoured to show that 
these reached the Penuines by Late Boreal times and the coast of Northum- 
berland not long after.' I'nfortunately, this claim, which is attractive 
when one considers the problem of tin* inarch of these industries toward 
Scotland, has not been everywhere acceptial.® 

From the foregoing obser\ations it may now be seen that the Upper 

' J. G. D. Clark, '' Ki’iicirt on Kocont Excav.ations at IVacock's Farm. Shiiipra Hill. Cambridgesluiv,” 
in Antiq. Journ.. vol. xv. (l!Kt.>), pp. 2S4-;{1!I. 

" E.rj. J. P. T. Bnrclifll, (a) op. rit. ( llkU ). pp. 271-84; (/i) \nliin'. 14th .May 1!I82. 

Mr Burclull revised tins opinion in his endeavour to correlate the .Vntrini industries with phases 
of Baltic Forest Culture. — •‘Some I.ittoral Sites of Early Post-Glacial Times located in Northern 
Ireland.” Pror. Prrhif^f. Soc. of East Anglia, vol. vii.. pt iii. (PJ34). pp. 3(5t)-72. 

^ Op. cit. (ISllSl). pp. 81S-lh. 

‘ Op. cit. (l!l2il-31l), p. 2(i4. 

^ W. J. McCallien. op. cit. (PJ3()-37). p. IhS. 

" .V. I.eshe Armstrong. "Excavations at -Mother Grundy’s Parlour. Creswell Crags, Derhyshire.” in 
Journ. Roy. A?ifhr. Inst., vol. Iv. (li)25), p]>. Itil and 174. tig. 13. 

’ •■-Mesolithic .Sites of tlie North-East Co.-ist of England." in Proc. I’rehi.st. *'oc. of Ea.st Anglia, 
\ol. vii.. jit. ii. (1933), p. 197. 

» 11. Godwin and J. G. U. Clark, "The Age of the Pennine Peats, ” Man, 1934, Nos. 08 and 09. 
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Palteolitliic tradition, so often stressed as being strong in the Argyll raised 
beach industry, was not the only influence which left a mark upon the 
lithic products of the settlers in what must be regarded as a refuge area, 
embracing a considerable part of South-Western Scotland and much of 
Northern Ireland. 

o. How the various categories of artifacts constituting our raised beach 
industry compare with those belonging to diverse cultures has been noticed 
in the preceding section on the typology of our series. Analogies with 
Irish objects have been particularly stressed as furnishing the most 
obvious parallels, and we may now briefly mention the different Antrim 
cultural facies. 

It has been determined beyond doubt that the Camxjbeltown groujjs 
in most of their comiionent classes eomfiare strictly with those of the 
Antrim series assignable on geological and allied grounds to the Early 
Atlantic i)eriod. and for archaeological reasons to Early Mesolithic culture. 
In Northern Ireland the products of the two Mesolithic culture-i)hases 
are tyxiologically distinguishable. The early facies is characterized by 
delicate blades and fine tools. The later series, though still i^ossessing 
traits testifying to its remote Ui>per Palaeolithic ancestry, yet shows 
marked differences due to the infusion of new elements.^ Its constituents 
are coarser with a tendency to heavier equipment produced to cope with 
changing conditions. The core-axe, which seems to have been introduced 
into Ireland about this time, is thought to indicate the infiltration into 
that country of Forest Cvdture elements. In Antrim, not unexi)ectedly, 
however, there ai)i)ear to have been several local develoximents. as seems 
atte.sted by a number of forms so distinctive as to have earned for these 
types designations from places where they have heen recovered in 
abundance. 

For the Early Post-Glacial culture rejiresented by the Early and Late 
Mesolithic industries of the Antrim raised beach Movius x)roposes the 
name Larru'an after the classic site. Agreeing with him that in South- 
Western Scotland and North-Eastern Ireland there exists an indigenous 
Mesolithic x)roviuce. and coTisidering the identity of the Antrim early 
imx^lemental series with the Argyll iiuhistrial relics, we may safely groiq) 
the Camx)beltown culture with his Early Larnian. 

Attention is nevertheless drawn to the fact that on the Scottish coast 
no industry has yet been found which is stratigrai)hically sc])arable as 
the equivalent of the elementary E.arly Larnian of the Lower Lagoon 
Silt. Moreover, the Camj)beltown equixmient is demonstrably somewhat 
more coinxirehensive and advanced cidturally than Movius’s evolved 
Early Larnian from the gravels between the Lower and Uji])er Lagoon 
Silts of Cushendun, etc. (Horizon 2). This fact is attested by the jwesence 
^ E.g, Gleaarm 1; H. L. Movius, op. cit. (1937), pp. 209-10. 
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in the Argyll industries of such artifacts as gravers, micro-burins, trimmed 
obliquely truncated flakes, and. most important of all, a pick very strongly 
suggestive of Forest Culture. Apart from the few objects mentioned, 
which so far have not been identified among the Early Larnian products 
of Nox’thern Ireland, it is in this facies that all our own artifacts find exact 
parallels. We may, therefore, on the evidence collected in Antrim and 
Argyll, regard the Camiibeltown lithic material as expressive of a culture- 
phase somewhat later than Movius’s Horizon 2 of the Irish Early Larnian, 
wherein the influence of Forest Culture has not yet been detected. The 
testimony of the Argyll beach, too. suggests that this Baltic influence 
was in reality more widespread in Scotland, even in relatively Early Atlantic 
times, than has been thought. 

We scarcely en^’isage the continual arrival of bands of colonists, each 
one with its own industrial traditions, but rather the coming of peoixle 
with a hybrid lithic culture composed of elemexits acquired by contacts 
and devised by necessity. Still, it also apxxears that from all the different 
cultural elements mentioned the beach-folk developed a provincial culture 
of their own. Further, the similarity in facies of the industrial groups 
proclaims that the communities on the Argyll and Antrim sides of the 
North Channel had the same needs bred of analogous conditions during 
the submergence in the Atlantic climatic period. 

The raised beach industry of Campbeltown may. therefore, be said to 
comprise a specialized equiixment. and. though deriving basically from the 
English I’pper Palaeolithic (Crcswellian). it shows features of other 
cultures. As we have suggested, it is thought that some forms were 
dictated by requirements and evolved locally. 

11. Development of Mesolithic Raised Beach Cultcre. 

Because of changing climatic conditions, the cidtural trend towards 
the end of the Irish ^lesolithic is. we know, to heavier equipment. This 
is illustrated by certain flake-im]xlemeiits and more particularly by core- 
tools such as the tyincal "Larne axe." forms which may well point to the 
farther extension of Forest C'ulture. Research in kScottish littoral deposits, 
however, is not sufficiently advanced to jiermit us to assess the full 
significance of some objects from the raised beach on our side of the 
North Channel, which suggest the penetration of Baltic shapes and 
methods. 

A factor too important to be ignored in South-Western Scotland is 
the dearth of material suitable for the manufacture by flaking of the 
larger tool-types such as occur in Irish Late ilesolithic industries. Never- 
theless. thei’c are indications which suggest that evidence of similar 
development in Scotland ought to exist. In this connexion, the relatively 
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large, thick, rolled, and often deeply porcellanized flints, which from time 
to time have been collected from the surface of the so-called 2o-foot raised 
beach on oiir seaboards, invite investigation. 

The large bone and antler tools and hybrid barbetl points from the 
Argyll islands and caves definitely indicate such de\elopment after the 
maximiun transgression, even as they mark the advance of Baltic Forest 
Culture. The writer may mention his own discoveries of flaked stone 
tools with tranchet-like cutting-eilges, and his recognition of core-tools 
among surface-finds from Loch Lomondside and the Tweed valley. These 
objects, however, by their associations are assignable to late stone industries 
(probably belonging to an early metal age).* although the implements are 
certainly made in the tradition of Mesolithic itrototypes. of which the 
raised beach and other deposits of the West may yet be shown to contain 
numbers. 

So far, then, as we read the archfeological and other evidence afforded 
by discoveries on the Irish and Scottish seaboards, it appears that, whereas 
the Early Mesolithic industries of the raised beach in Antrim and Argyll 
may be grouped together, different finds from fVest and South-fVestern 
Scotland jjoint to the existence of two approximately contemporary facies 
in our Late Mesolithic cultuie. One of these would be marked by its 
lithic products, as in Ireland (? Late Larnian). and the other is dis- 
tinguished by its bone and antler tools and hunting-gear, for which facies 
Movius proiioses the name Obanian.- 

The field of research offered by the Littorina or Atlantic raised beach 
in Scotland is virtually untouched, and its archfeological possibilities are 
far indeed from being tested. fVe are. therefore, fully confident future 
inquiry will show that on our coasts the Mesolitliic industries boast a wide 
distribution. It may be, too, tlait the Scottisli contribution will eventu- 
ally prove as informative as the ([uota furnished by Northern Ireland. 

In the ])resent state of knowledge we have no means of ascertaining 
how long the exponents of our early littond cnlture survivetl. It is fairly 
sure, however, tluit these folk couhl offer little resistiince to the “Neolithic ” 
invaders with a full culture, ^ whose spread is attested in this apparently 
favoured region comprising the western shores of Arriiu, those of the 
Solway Pdrlh,* ami both sides of the North Ghannt'l. 

12. SUMMAKY AXU GONC'LUSIOXS. 

-L — At Campbeltown relics of a stone industry are distributed 
throughout the up])er part of the raised beach deposits, but locally they 

* T raufi. GUis. .-1 rch. Soc., vol. ix., pt. iv. ( H(3H-4 h), p. 328 ; and Pror. Son. nt. Scot., vol. IxxivL pp. ti-lO. 

- Op. cit. (1940), p. 70. 

^ See V. Gordon Cliilde’s “ Neolithic Settlement in the West of Scotland ” in The Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, vol. 50 (January 1934), pp. 18-19. 

* Finds of core-axes mentioned in Mem. Geol. Survey, Garlisle o/id Sitloth (1926), p. 79. 
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are concentrated. They originate from shore occupation-sites dating back 
to the period of rising sea-level, and they wei’e incorporated into the beach 
formation during the emergence. 

The rolled and 'or heavily patinated condition of some of the lithic 
products suggests they are older than their unscathed companions; yet 
no t\73ological difference whatever can be detected between the altered and 
unchanged artifacts. 

B. — Though dint, derived from the chalk of Northern Ireland and 
imi^orted into Argyll, went to the manufacture of most of the artifacts 
recovered, local native rocks were also employed. Thus, quartz was very 
freely used and a few implements were fashioned in schistose grit. 

C. — All the artifacts are of pre-Neolithic character, there being a 
complete absence of elements suggestive of true Neolithic culture among 
the industrial relics from the Campbeltown raised beach deposits. For 
these reasons, and because of geological an<l allied ascription of the raised 
beach on both sides of the North Channel to the Atlantic climatic period, 
the collection assembled by iIcCallien is assigned to Mesolithic culture. 

D. —The Campbeltown industry may be grouped with the Mesolithic 
of Northern Ireland, called Larnian l)y Dr Hallani L. Movius. jr.. to 
designate the Early Post-Glacial culture so typically represented at the 
Curi'an. Larne, and at Cushendun, Co. Antrim. 

Our Scottish series most closely resembles the Early Larnian from 
Movius's arclueological Horizons 1 and 2 at Cushendun. and more particu- 
larly the second (the gravel intercalated betweeix the Lower and L'pper 
Lagoon Silts of the Antrim raised beach) with its distinctive tot)l-forms 
which find exact ])arallols in McCallien's and Gray's collections. 

E. — The Argyll artifacts, like those referable to the Early Mesolithic 
groiq} of Antrim, have their ancestry in the English Upper PaUcolithic 
(CresAvellian). and coiisecpiently have their roots in the Aurignacian, 
industrial vestiges of which are retained in the assemblage. The Scottish 
series, however, is stronger than the Irish in later elements, sindi as some 
types met Avith in the upper layers of Creswell. For example, the micro- 
burin ami forms ^irepared by micro-burin technicpie protdaim the penetra- 
tion of Tardenoisian cidture into the Scottish raised beach industry and 
also that its elements reached Scotland at an earlier jieriod than Avas 
formerly suspected. 

Although no AAorked bone aaus tdjtained at CampbeltoAvn. the infdtration 
of Baltic Forest Culture is suggested by a feAA' objects, a small pick being 
particularly signilicant. The i>resence of these different forms also indicates 
that the Argyll stone industry is cidturally more adA-anced and is possibly 
of lesser antiquity than the second stage of MoA'ius’s Early Larnian, 
Avhich it otherAA'ise so clejudy resembles. 

F. — Climatic conditions on the coasts of Northern Ireland and South- 
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Western Scotland in the Early Post-Glacial period being alike, and human 
needs being similar, these factors dictated the development of a local 
provincial culture. So far. only the more complex sections of the Antrim 
raised beach provide adequate proof of the evolution of this pre-Xet)lithic 
culture, but it is confidently expected that future researches in the Scottish 
littoral deijosits will afford equally conclusive evidence. 

APPENDIX. 

It appears that the Mesolithic industry recovered from the Campbeltown 
raised beach deposits, which are assignable to Early Atlantic times, antedates 
the advanced bone and antler industries from the Argyll shell-mounds and 
caves respectively resting upon and behind the equivalent raised beach. The 
situation of these shell-mounds and caves points to occupation during the 
period of emergence in Late Atlantic times following the maximum trans- 
gression of the sea: and their archteological contents prove the deeper penetration 
of Forest Culture into Scotland. 


VI. 

MEDIEVAL DWELLING SITES AND A PRIMITIVE VILLAGE IN 
THE PARISH OF MANOR, PEEBLESSHIRE. Excavations in 
July 1939. By ROBERT B. K. STEVENSON, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., 
Keeper of the Museum. 

Read February 22, 1941. 

1. Christison No. 10. 

Scooped Enclosures with several “’Floors.” 

Attention was drawn by Chri.stison in Proceedinys. vol. xxii., 1887—88, 
to the numerous ancient sites in the u])])er portion of the Manor Valley, 
Peeblesshire, the inii)ortant forts nearer tlie Tweed being subsequejitly 
described in his Early Fortifications in Scotland. Of the sites described 
in the Proccedinys, however, he ap])arently dkl not visit Nos. 8-10, regard- 
ing which he stated on the authority of Mr IJnton of Cdenrath that they 
were like No. 7, which he himself visited, but that they were almost 
ploughed out. In one of them Mr Linton had found a ]iortion of a quern. 
Actually they are quite unlike No. 7, but do resemble one anotlu'r closely. 
Further monuments of the same class exist in the valley: two on the 
northern slope of Cademuir opposite Kirkton Manor, close together on 
oi)i)osite sides of a burn, at about the i)oint where the hill slope becomes 
gentler towards the flood plain of the Manor Water (what is possibly a 
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variant of the type may be found at about the same level, but farther 
east opposite Bellanrido^e Farm) ; one close to the Well Bush spring, 
Canada Hill: one close to the ruins of Posso; another between Langhaugh 
Farm and A^outh Hostel; possibly yet another 100 yards downhill from 
Christison No. 8: also one found by Mr Angus Graham half-way up the 
northern slojie of Woodhill, Posso. 

The characteristics which these monuments have in common, and 
wliich differentiate them from others, can be described briefly. Situated 
on a sloj^ing hillside, the area marked off by an enclosing rampart or wall 
is mostly lower than the ground outside. This is markedly so on the ui)hill 
side, where the enclosing wall stands on the level of the ground outside 
and is clearly not meant to be defensible against attack from above. The 
interior is not uniformly level, but consists of a number of separate level 
“floors,” quasi-circular, arranged in tlie main in two horizontal rows. 
The downhill side of the lower row is probably levelled iqi by terracing. 
The general shape of the enclosure is oval, usually with the long axis 
horizontal. Figs. 1 and 2 show some of the variations possible on the 
common theme. 

Such "scooped enclosures.” as they may provisionally be called, were 
noted by the Royal Commission in their Dumfriesshire Invcnionj. under 
the heading of enclosures to which they attributed the name “birren.” ^ 
The type was more clearly defined in their volume on Midlothian as an 
“excavated and walled enclosure.” “Situated on slopiiig hillsides, they 
are generally hollowed out on the higher side and walled round the ends 
and lower margins.” Unfortunately no ]>lans were given, the system of 
“floors” was still unremarked, and (see footnote 4 below) recognition was 
incomplete. Regarding the purpose of these enclosures it was suggested 
that “tlu'y may have been homesteads or possibly medieval ‘birrens’ 
used for the concealment of stock.” 

The limits of the distribution of monumeirts of this class have not been 
ascertained. They occur, however, in some numbers at the head of the 
Bowmont Water - and elsewhere in Roxburghshire: ^ round the Gala Water ; ^ 
near Edinburgh; ® in Peeblesshire: and ap]>arently in Berwicksliire, and 

^ Sco Early Fortificatiojis in Scoflatnl, pp. 47-l>, for a discussion of this word. 

- Early Fortifications in ^Scotland, p. 355. 

3 Information from Dr Steer. 

* In tin* Hoyal Coinmission's Midlotliian Inventory besides tliose listed as such, the ‘‘fort" above 
Heriot Station (No. 107) is probably of this class, as are the "fort" at Nether Brotherstone (No. SO), 
the walled enclosure in Brotherstone Wood (No, 03), and an unnoted, almost obliterated site on the 
opposite suh“ of the Brothershiels Burn from the "fort" No, hi. No. Pl itself, although seriously 
damaged by quarrying, like so many of these sites, consists of a very large group of " 11001 * 3 " with 
remains of a ditch and bank, and may be akin to tlie scooped enclosures. 

® At least two are recognisable in the King's Park, Arthur's Seat: one, rather irregular, at the 
south-east corner of the Dunsapie Terraces, close to the Queen’s Drive, and one at the edge of 
Duddingston Loch west of the Windy Gowl, a most unusual situation. The "flooi-s’’ of the latter 
example seem to have been obliterated by a later road running across the enclosure. 
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Fig. 1. Scooped ouclosures in ]N[anor Parisli. 
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frequently in parts of Dumfriesshire; but are not reco"nisable in the 
archseologic-al literature of Cumberland and Westmorland.^ Our sites 
may have a genetic connection with the clusters of egg-sba]>ed scooj^ed 
enclosures in the Northumberland C’beviots. some of which are said to be 
Romano-Britisb.- 

Tbe size of our scooped enclosures varies considerably, but lUO-150 feet 
may be standard. (In this connection an interesting statement is quoted 
by Cbristison. Early Fortificafions. p. 48, from the Old Staiisticcd Account 
that in Westerkirk. Dumfriesshire, there were many bnrians of a circular 
form from 108 to 150 feet in diameter. There was stated to be one near 
almost every farmstead, generally on the first piece of dry or rising ground.) 
They are situated on moderate or steep slopes well up from the valley 
bottom. Concealment is not attempted, and they may command a good 
view; but they are not defensible from above, and in fact it frequently 
happens that the hillside just above them begins to rise more steeply. 
Thus Cbristison No. 10 is 200 feet above the Manor Water on an exposed 
sxnir. A. number of examx>les. e.y. Cademuir and Cbristison Nos. 8 and 9, 
lie close to the limit between the improved and imimproved land, arable 
and hill x^asture of the nineteenth century, which may be reminiscent of 
an earlier limit. They may also be at the same level as. and close to. sx^rings, 
e.g. Cbristison Nos. 8 and 10. Well Bush, and near Tinnis Castle. 

In some cases there are adjaceitt to the enclosures traces of former 
agriculture. Thus immediately at the back of Cbristison No. 8 there are 
a number of horizontal cidtivation terraces, while an enclosed x>fi>t of 
rectangular shaxie. 40 by 50 yards, containing "vertical” rigs is joined to 
the westernmost enclosure on Cadenuur by a dyke. Just below Cbristison 
No. 10 on a small level x>iece of ground are the remains of what may have 
been a x^on. It is to be exxiected that other similar traces will be noticed 
in connection with other sites. 

The situation of the enclosures and their number allow us to dismiss, 
at any rate as a x’rimary function, the “concealment f)f cattle,” and to 
suggest at the same time that they x^loyed an iinx^ortant X’oi’t in the 
country's economy. 

As the sites are only 200 feet or less above the valley bottom, it seems 
unlikely that they were used only seasonally in coTuiection with a system 
of transbumance by x>oople who lived elsewhere in winter. Thus there 
is an enclosure in the main dbyeed valley, and close to the x^resent main 
road, about half a mile N.E. f)f Tinnis Castle, near Drumelzi(‘r. That they 
might even s<j have a seasonal iinx>ortance is shown by the mention in 

^ It is just possil)]o that two of the «*nclosures in Glrncoin Park, Ullswatcr, listed by Mr liay, may 
bo of this typo {Cumberland and Wesimorland Antiquarian and Archa'ological Socirhf's Transactions, 
vol. XXXVI.. 

2 This type, whoso forward part is a hollow rather than a level terrace, is cited by Mr Ian A. 
Richmond as a possible analogy to St Cuthbert’s dwelling on Fame {Antiquity, vol. xv. p. 88, 1941). 
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sixteenth-century documents of a shiel or summer house on Cademuir. 
(See Appendix.) 

The close and even spacing of these enclosures, iu particular the series 
Well Bush to Posso where there are six within a mile and three-quarters, 
suggests a division of land. ])erhaps ground owned by larger holders 
divided iqi among tenants or cottars. (See I. F. Grant, Social cuid Economic 
Development of Scotland before 1(503. pp. 293 ff.) 

The internal divisions of the scooped enclosures are fairly regular in 
size, about .30—40 feet in diameter and not clearly <lilferentiated in function. 
Tliis. the absence of obvious communication between the tloors. the 
scarcity of well-marked entrances to the enclosures themselves, as well 
as the large amount of labour obviously expeiided on the construction, 
argue for the almost exclusive use of the enclosures for human habitation, 
at most shared with a few sheep. 

Excavation of Christison Xo. 10. 

As the class of moiiument we have been considering did not seem to 
have been sharply differentiated from other types of enclosure, as there 
were so many examples in the Manor Valley, and as there seemed to be 
an increasing interest in the various monuments of uncertain but probably 
varying date termed, apparently rather loosely, “homesteads"’ in the 
North of England, it seemed very desii’able that one shoidd be investigated 
by partial excavation. Accordingly, with the help of a grant froni the 
Society, work was commenced in July 1939 on the example listed as No. 10 
by Christison in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxii. This is a very typical 
‘"scooped enclosure" (PI. XXV. 1 and 3). situated on an ex]>osetl s])ur on the 
north side of the Hopeterrick Bum op]>osite Hallmauor. at about 1000 feet 
O.D. It was chosen hecause the plough had never come near it. unlike 
most of the others. In consequence no accunmlation of trans]iorted 
and disturbed soil would have to In* removi'd. and. further, projecting 
stojies hinted at the charactc'r of the enclosing wall and of some of the 
subdivisions of the interior. In addition there was a well-marked entrance. 
Till' plan in lig. 3 is clearer than any descri[)tioji. 

Main Cut. -An eight-foot wide cut was niatle ai'ross two of the tloors 
aud continued to cross the enclosing wall at ;ibout its highest aud lowest 
points (fig. 4). ’Plu‘ detaih'd (h'seription t)f the cut follows it downhill 
from the outer edge of the enclosure. It was found that at the to]) end a 
stratum of moderately loose light-brown earth with small stones. ai)])arently 
natural. had becai cut into by a shallow trench which slo])ed down gently 
for 3 feet, with a steep scar]) on the downhill side originally 9 inches deep 
but increased by the uj)cast which, however, was not. strictly speaking. 
stratigrai)hically distiiiguishable. Underlying the brown stony stratum 
was the hard yellow ""till.” Against the steep side of the trench large 
VOL. LXXV. 7 
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revetting stones had been built. These were first thought to have been 
held in place by an outer bank of rubble (PL XXYI. 1), but the last minute 



recognition of a very shallow scooped “floor” at this point, outside the 
enclosure and ])resumably secondary with a fine paving close to the outer 


Fig. Scoopud cnclosiii'c, ('liiislison No. 10, sliowing litiiits of ('xcovations. 
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I'Mf'. 1. J’lan t)r I'xciiviificins at ( 'lirihlison No. HI, and .scrtions of maitj and noitli-nasl outs. 
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wall on the north side of the cnt (p. 106 infra), makes this a point requiring 
future investigation. The bank of rubble is more likely to have been 
make-up for the secondary "floor.'’ The brown stony bank was 6 feet 
thick behind the revetting, and to a depth of 6 inches below the turf was 
capped by a layer of more humic material containing stones. This capping 
is uneven and the scarcity of its stones puzzling. Nevertheless it might 
be the remains of a rubble core; for on the inside of the bank some larger 
blocks, among which those that may have slipj)ed slightly could not he 
distinguished from those in situ, were clearly vestiges of an inner revetting 
some of which, along with the rubble that it had retained, had slipped 
down the slope. The inner edge of this enclosing wall, which is unlikely 
ever to have been very formidable (see below), practically coincided with 
the point where the scooping process liad begun. 

The greywacke had been quarried, giving a jagged face scune 18^ 
steexier than the slope of the till, which higher up had overlain it. After 
a drop of 6 feet in 10 feet the constructors of the site had quarried fairly 
horizontally for 22 feet to form a "floor.” Large blocks set against the 
quarried sloi^e. which at the bottom was nearly vertical for 18 inches. 
shoAv that the floor had a back wall, from which rather than from the 
enclosing Avail the really rather small ciuantity of tumbled blocks on the 
floor may for the most x)art haA e come. On the forward edge of the floor 
tAA'o blocks, headers, lying in the middle of the cut. Avere the ojdy signs of 
building. The rubbed side of one shoAved that it had preAiously been 
used fur some other pui'iAOse. At the side of the floor a slight but shari-) 
drop to the adjacent floor to the south Avas Aery stony on the surface, hub 
Avas not sectioned. Half-Avay between front and back of the floor an 
open hearth had been carefully constructed on a \ery slightly dejn-essed 
jiortion of the rock surface (PI. XXVI. 2). It consisteil of some flat 
X)aAing-stones and some srindler stones surrounded by a Ioav circular kerb 
Avith an OAcrall diameter of feet. The Avhole was reddened hy fire, but 
there Avere uo traces of x)eat. charcoal, or occupation, on or besitle it. The 
thinness of the coA'ering of I'arth. only 0-9 iin-hes including turf. oA'cr the 
old IcA’cl of the floor, allowing of leaching of the soil by rain action, may, 
as suggested by iMiss Keef. exx)lain the lack of occiqjation soil both h(‘ri“ 
and at other ])oints. Elsewhere on the lloor x>ractically nothing in the 
Avay of xiaA'ing coA'ered the jagged ])rojections of the C[uarried rock, which 
had merely betni eAened uj) roughly l>y spreading hroAvn (“artli Avith cpiarry 
chi])s and some subangular scree stones 9-18 inches across. The fr«>shly 
(piarried material no doubt had for the most ])art s])lit into {lica-es too small 
to be used as “h'Aellers” or as l)uildi]ig material. ’fhe subangidar 
"IcAcllers” Avere ])robably to giA'c firmness to the loose stt)ny sjnvad Avhich 
was the flooring x)roper, and the AAorkmen suggested that they might also 
liaA’e assisted in the drainage. Only tAvo small finds Avere made on the floor 
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just described: an iron nail from the region of the hearth, wliich is like 
the larger nails from the lower floor; and a small subrectangular sliver of 
burnt grcywacke, about inch across with a hole 4 3-0 inch in diameter bored 
not quite in the centre and countersunk on one side. 

From the forward edge of the floor the quarried rock slojjed down once 
more, dropping feet in 9 feet, the last foot being almost vertical. A 
numljer of blocks scattered on the lower third of the gentler part of this 
slope must represent a piece of walling, but it was not determined which, 
if any, were footings actually in situ. The general plan suggests that the 
narrow area between this walling and that bounding the upper floor was 
used as a passage to the floor north of them. 

The lower floor was backed simply by the sharp rise of the quarried 
face surmoimted by the walling, both referred to in the last paragraph. 
In front of this the rock bottom of the floor was quarried level for about 
5 feet, half of which was remarkably smooth (PI. XNYIII, 1). Beyond this 
the jagged surface was like that of the floor above for .some 10 feet, after 
which it commenced to slo]>c do\\ur gently. A sloping triangidar hole in 
the rock may just possibly have been a post-hole of rudimentary character, 
as some vertical stones of small size were jammed into the corner, unlike 
the usual horizontal levelling stones (PI. XXVII, 1). These levellers were 
more numerous than on the floor above, particidarly on the part of the 
floor beyond the i)oint at which the rock sloped downwards for the last 
time. For there the surface had been kept level for a further 1.5 feet by 
a bank or terrace of eai'th and stones, including quarried material, laid on 
top of the sloping surface of the rock, which was still quarried. The made 
earth of the terrace was capped with numerous levelling stones, which 
were, however, too uneven to do away with the necessity of a loose 
stony” spread (PI. XXVIII, 1). The outer edge of the floor, which was 
thus about 30 feet across, was bounded by a close-set row of header blocks 
with rubble beyond. 

This piece of walling continued round to form ]3art of the edge of the 
south side of the floor. Here Jin Jirea was excjivated. leaving a 2-foot balk 
between it and the main cut. It was found that the rock at the back of 
the scooi)ed floor curved round, and was left as an unquarried boss, on which, 
however, there wjis no till: the surfjice was slightly yellow Jind friable and 
consisted of tiny jagged pieces, contrasting ivith the more irregular and 
less finely fractured quarried surfaces. Where the boss met the layer of 
levellers on the floor, several stretchers may mark a line of construction. 
A number of the levellers were larger than the rest ami might rather be 
interpreted jis disturbed wjdling, for the walliug on the edge of the floor 
did not reappear definitely in the area, jdthough a number of fair-sized 
blocks nearer the outer edge were probably the remains of walling. No 
sign of any door or other entrance, no space free of large stones, was 
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found. A more definite row of blocks occurred as a concave edging to the 
floor at the point where the ground started to drop quite sharply to the 
entrance. 

The main cut was carried down for half its width through the made-up 
terracing to the rock. The quarried rock face slojied down, falling 2 feet 
in 10 feet. Into this face a post-hole had been cut, 1 foot broad at the 
toj3 and 7 inches at the bottom, to a depth of about 10 inches, its bottom 
being about 1 foot 4 inches below the level of the flooring. Unfortunately 
it is not known whether the levellers were interrupted above the hole. The 
small size of the hole shows that it had been made, and the post erected in 
it. before the made earth was laid. Into the jjost-hole, against its downhill 
side, a flat screestone 1 foot 1 inch high had been packed vertically. There 
were also several smaller quarried and non-quarried packers, but stones 
and earth had loosely fallen in so that looseness was the only difference 
between the filling and the surrounding made earth. This post-hole had 
been rather to one side of the floor. 

Then the rock gave place to till as the natural, and this ran with a fall 
of only 6 inches in 8 feet before sloping down steeply. The walling at 
the edge of the floor was found to overlie blocks buried below the surface. 
One was very massive and rested directly on the till. Beyond it were 
blocks of more normal size, those nearer the surface forming a regular 
coursed wall of headers, about 4 feet thick all told. The rather dirty 
coloured earth among the lower of these blocks was continued on the inner 
side of the massive block for some 2 feet, where there was a marked line 
of cleavage between it and the normal light-brown made earth of the 
terracing (PI. XXYII. 2). It wotdd thus seem that a trench had been cut 
parallel with the walling, and indeed it had ]>enetrated 6 inches into the 
till. Time did not allow of sufficient examination, and some further 
excavation is needed at this point also. Buried in the duni]) or terracing 
of stony light-brown made eiirth a foot short of the siq)poseil trc'nch were 
some large blocks. These, taken in conjunctioji with the trench, suggest 
that we have to allow for more tluin taie constructional period; for the 
levellers of the flooring c-overe<l both miinterruptedly. 

Further indications pointing in the same tlirection were given by the 
outer revetting of the enclosure wall. The buried walling at the edge 
of the floor, besitles retaining the ternicing. marked the inner edge of the 
enclosure wall, the core of which was formed of small rubble. This rubble 
was revetted on the outside by a row <»f massive blocks, uj) to .3 feet by 
2 feet in the face and over 1 foot thick. But these blocks rested on a 
stratum of unmistakable midden earth that commeiiced just outside the 
inner line of walling, but may be associated with the dirty earth previously 
mentioned. This midden deposit was up to 9 inches thick and stretched 
se\’eral feet outside the revetting. It was continuous right round to the 
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entrance of the enclosure. In the main cut, and there only, several large 
blocks lay in front of the revetting, on and bedded into the midden. As 
the re\'etting was irregular at this ijoint, they may be sujjposed to be 
subsequent buttressing. The midden appeared to rest directly on the till. 

Finds . — The only finds made in the midden, although we cleared a 
trench three feet wide along as far as the entrance, were a broken pounder 
of quartzite of the kind formed of a fairly 
large waterworn pebble with one end flat- 
tened into two or three smooth facets, a 
pot-boiler, and some tiny fragments of 
ruddle. There were also a few bones, re- 
presenting jjig, ox. young sheep, a fragment 
of bird’s wing, and the ulna of a young 
rabbit, besides some charred fragments. 

The finds from the level of the lower 
floor were fairly numerous; but the fact 
that almost all came from the loose stony 
layer some 4 inches thick, which besides 
being the floor level was also immediately 
below the humus, indicates a risk of con- 
tamination. The iiumber may be hekl, 
however, to show that most were hardly 
fortuitous, so that an exhaustive list is given. 

Chiefly on the lower floor, but some also 
inside the entrance, over a score of pot- 
sherds were found. Many, however, were 
very small, and there were no rims and 
bits of only two bases. Mr (1. C. Dunning 
thinks they are very late medieval, four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, if not later. 

"The extremely hard thoroughly fired ware, 
flat base, and pale green glaze prt'scnt on 
the iynier surface of some sherds, all suggest a late date.” ^lost are 
Ijink or grey in colour, varying slightly in smoothness of texture, with 
a buff slip and traces of lead glaze chiefly grey-greeu or dull red in 
colour. The only sizeable base was Hat with sharply ex])anding sides 
(fig. 5. 3). and had an e.stimated diameter of fi inches; the other may have 
been similar. The only sherd found deeply stratified, in the make up of 
the terracing but only an inch or so above the edge of the ]iost-hole. is 
of precisely the same cpiality as tlie larger piece of base, which was found 
5 inches above it. One sherd was of a completely different ware, being 
light brown in colour, slightly sticky to the feel, and with a faint smell 
like that of a new clay tobacco pipe. Part of the curve of the neck 




Fig. .5. Fragments [from (.'hvistison No. 
10: iron knife; glass bottle; jug. (i.) 
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was recogiiisable. bearing a horizontal Anting. There were no traces 
of glaze. 

A dozen iron tackets of various sizes were scattered all over the lower 
Aoor in the "loose stony.” One has a round domical head f inch across 
with a straight stalk inch long. Five have roundish heads, only slightly 
domed. inch and less across, with a square stalk which begins to bend 
after about inch: in one case it is hent shaiqdy in and continues for 
^ inch to end square just short of the edge, while in another it curves down 
gently after the bend till it ends ^ inch below the edge. Three arc squarish- 
headed. § inch across, with .stalks broken oA' too short to see if they bent. 
Two are irregular headed, about the same size, with thick squarish stalks 
(^g inch), running fairly straight, one for half an inch. 

At the edge of the Aoor. close to the unquarried boss of rock, in a 
cre^■ice do’^^■n into the rock and partly under a leveUing stone, there was 
found part of a Ijroken iron knife (Ag. 5. 1). The tang, which was 
uppermost, and the solid stoi> almost 1 inch long, with a small fragment 
of the base of the blade, were all that remained, but showed it to be i:)art 
of a table-knife of the t\"i)e current in the Afteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to jiidge from the complete specimens in the Guildhall Museum. London, 
most kindly explained to me by Mr IVaddington. Nine hand-made iron 
nails had sejuarish stalks and the head hammered down to an irregular 
square about f inch across. The longest stalk is 1-J- inch long and 
about j-g inch thick. Two may have had broader wedge-shaped stems 
f Jnch long, while two others are smaller nails with thinner stalks. 
In addition there uas a piece of knife-blade and a shapeless piece of 
iroia. 

A number of small blocks of stone, including greywacke grit, from the 
lower Aoor had been rubbed smooth on one face, probably as whetstones. 
Also of gri'vwacke grit w;is tin- butt-end of a hone about 1 1 inch broatl and 
inch tliick. with a rounded tapering unrubbed grip 1|- inch loTig: what 
might possibly have been the other end of the same hone was a triangidar 
fragment inches long. A very peculiar j)iece of stone 4^ inches by 
1^ inch by ^ inch, probably a Ane-graine<l greywacke, but now of a rich 
brown colour and shiny all over as if much worn by handling, has one 
long narrow side highly polished. In the make up of the terracing was a 
Aattish oval pebble about 3|- inches by 2 inches by Ig- inch hatten'tl at 
one end. and also ground Aat and very smooth along one of the narrow 
long sides giving a surface 2| inches hy | inch covered with Ane scratches 
oblique to the long axis. It had been hekl in the hand and used for rid>hing 
in much the same way as the shiny hrown .stone. 

A considerable number of tiny fragments of ruddle or “keil” were 
scattered about. A cou])le of small lumps of ‘‘keil” show signs of use: 
one. If inch long and 1 inch broad, had heen rid)hed Aat on one hroad 
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face, while the other ihece, 1-^ ineh long, had been rubbed to an irregular 
six-sided figure, eaeh side showing distinct striae. 

Finally, a considerable quantity of bottle glass was found, chiefly in 
the southward extension of the main cut. and quite an amount of it on the 
iinquarried boss of rock. This suggests a difference in date from the other 
finds, although scane pieces occurred at 4 inches below the turf. At least 
three bottles are represented, one olive-green with numerous bubbles, 
tlie others browner and a little thicker. The two qualities were found 
mixed up together. One of the bottles had been comparatively straight- 
sided. though off the plumb, with a high kick in the base (fig. 5. 2). Another 
may have been onion-shaped. No bits of neck were found. Mr W. A. 
Thorpe dates the fragments to about the early eighteenth century. 

Enirance . — Half the entrance of the enclosure was also examined. 
The line of revetting blocks turned inwards at the hollow that marked 
the entrance su])erficially (PI. XXV, 2). A number of tumbled blocks in 
front of them indicated that here there had been more than one coui’se of 
revetting stones. No roadway was recognised. ai:id the steep passage-way 
— rising in the entrance ij foot in 7 feet — must have been ])retty stony. 
A knob of unworn rcjck in the centre is only 4 inches below the top of the 
turf, and gives the best indication of where the original surface ran. Down 
from the line of stones which edged a passage-like extension of the lower 
floor, there was a level rei)resented by specks of charcoal among the earth 
between the stones that formed a steep drop to the entrance, from which 
we may assume that the steepness is origijial. although the excavation 
was not continued there down to the natural. 

Outside the entrance, on its north siile. a ragged semicircle of blocks 
(PI. XXY. 2). ending in a particidarly massive stone 18 feet away, bounded 
the ap])roach. which runs up hollow between two small natural spurs. 
On the other side of the approach there was no such boundary walling, but 
rather what was at first taken for a ditch debouching from alongside the 
enclosure wall. One of the workmen, however, pointed out that it was the 
end of a path that had run round tlie soTith side of the enclosure and 
continued along the contour of the hillside eastwards towards the Hope- 
terrick Burn, and which perhaps ultimately led to Christison No. 9. 

Ao/7/i End . — Two further points inside the enclosiire were examined, 
both at the north end. The general plan suggests that this north part, 
consisting of two big floors, is an annexe tacked on to the original enclosure, 
which would, in that case, have been more nearly circidar: for not onlv 
are there kinks in the east and west sides of the oval as it is now. but the 
whole northern i)art stands iq) clearly and its vqiper floor is divided off 
from the main i)art of the enclosure by a very massive bank (now crowned 
by a ruinous wind-break dyke) which might well have been the line of an 
original outer wall. This suggestion also provides an explanation for a 
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triangular space between the lower floors, that has no apparent function, 
but which might be a piece left unused when the curvilinear annexe was 
added to the more circular enclosure. A small area 14 feet by 4 feet was 
cleared in the upper floor of this northern annexe, where the grass was 
much greener than in the main part of the enclosure and where there was 
some bracken. A humic layer extended to 6 inches below the top of the 
turf, and then there was a layer 2 inches thick containing a few stones, 
followed by the till. There were no levelling stones to suggest that there 
had been a flooring as on the other floors examined. 

At the north-east end of the annexe a cut was made across the enclosing 
wall at its most prominent point. This showed a very massive revetting 
block on the inside with some smaller stones on edge in front of it. and 
yellow earth banked up behind it. On the yellow earth was a stony capping 
which became somewhat thicker as it sloped down on the outside, where 
despite some scattered blocks no revetting was found. The wall was thus 
analogous at this point to that at the top of the main cut, the revetment 
ha^■ing been possibly robbed. There were no finds in this part of the 
enclosure. 

Outside Floors. — A final development in the excavation was the discovery 
that Just north of the edge of the top of the main cut there was a fine close- 
set massive paving, quite unlike anjAhing that had so far been found 
(PI. XXYI, 1). This was then seen to explain the strange flatness of the 
ground immediately abo^'e the enclosure, for it belonged to one of two 
very shallowly scooped and inconspicuous floors that lay beyond the 
enclosing wall. The plan suggests that they were a later addition. 

Conclusions. 

The excavations so far. although one or two vital points which bear 
on the apj)carance of the structure in the period of its occupation still 
require examination, confirm the deductions reached at the beginning of this 
paper. The enclosure had been elaborately constructed by quarrying the 
rock and heaping up a terrace. The several floors had been surrouTided 
by walls. Although neither Christison No. 10 nor any other site in the 
valley seems likely to furnish proof of the original character of these walls, 
it must be siq)posed tbat they rose to .some height, sufficient, at least in 
the case of the upper floor with the carefully constructed hearth, to have 
carried a roof. The midden, with the remains of three kinds of edible 
domestic animals, and the potsherds from the lower floor, also confirm 
the supposition that we are dealing with a dwelling site. The hones, 
fragments of ruddle, and the utilised stones are the only evidence of the 
inhabitants’ activities. The quern found by Mr Linton, though its type 
and the site from which it came are unkno^\’n, must not be forgotten. The 
picture that presents itself at present is thus one of a cluster of quasi-circular 
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huts, with their roofs borne on more than one post, surrounded by an 
enclosing wall to keep hvestock from intruding; along the upper edge of 
the enclosure the wall and ditch served also to divert rainwash, as has been 
suggested in a similar instance by Lady Pox (see- below). 

Although the midden of the first period contained no dateable relics 
and although sherds were not recovered from the upper floor, the sherds 
and knife may be taken to indicate that the enclosure was in full working 
order in the fifteenth or sixteenth century. The bottle glass may be 
rejected as intrusive. 

The records of travellers, collected in Hume Brown’s Early Travellers in 
Scotland before 1700, agree in describing the dwellings of the i^eople of 
southern Scotland as very rude, with roofs frequently of turf or heather 
coming down so low that sheep coxdd graze on top of them. Although 
the shape of these dwellings is not apparent, our site does not by comparison 
with these descriptions seem to have been so i>rimitive as to lender doubtful 
the date indicated by the finds. 

An earlier date might, however, be suggested for the fine scooped 
enclosure at Langhaugh constructed to take advantage of a deep natural 
gully; for it is of a nature strongly contrasting with the complex of square 
and rectangular foundations a few yards on tlie other side of the gully 
wliich seem to focus on the foundations of a small square tower, presumably 
one of the series of medieval watch-towers mentioned in the Xeic Statistical 
Account. The tower and houses at Langhaugh were in existence in 1560, 
when they are mentioned as being the subject of a disunite. ^ A similar 
juxtaposition at Posso strengthens the argument. The seftlenient with 
the tower might in eat-h case be as it were the successor of tlie enclosure. 
It is of interest in this connection that on tlie Bowmont M'atcr a scooped 
enclosure entirely typical as regards position, size, and constructional 
method is called the Peel of Mow.- In any ca.se it seems probable that 
this class of structure had a long history. 

Certain features of other recently excavated structui’es which were 
occupied during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are of inpwrtance 
for conq)arison. since one case gives st)me siqipoid to the interpretation of 
our “floors” as the remains of circular «lwellings, and the other extends 
the field of inquiry. 

A cluster, on level grountl. of four irregidar curvilinear buildings 
impinging on one another and each from 30 to 50 feet across, of which one 
was apparently a dwelling, was investigated at Askerton Park in north 
Cumberland by Miss K. .S. Hodgson.® 

The quarrying and terracing technique was employed in preparing the 


^ History of Peeblesshire (e<l. Walter Buchaii), U»27, vol. in. p, 502. 
2 Information from Dr Steer. 

’ Tr. Climb, and ^4. d: *1. Soc.y vol. xxxix., 1939. 
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sites for loii" reetan^ular houses forming a " liomestead ” on Gelligaer 
Common. Glamorgan. This feature is diseussed by the excavator. Lady 
Fox. in ArcJuvoIogia Camhrensis. vol. xciv.. 1930. She concludes that ‘"it is 
conceivable that these ‘platform’ buildings will be found to rejiresent a 
technique characteristic of the Dark Ages and medieval jieriods in Wales.” 

Other variations in Peeblesshire of the same teclmiqne shoidd perhajts 
be mentioned here. Two groups, each of half a dozen single ‘‘lloors.'’ one 
on the east side of the Grc^en Knowe and the other on the northern lower 
slope of the Y'hite Meldon on the opposite side t)f the Meldon Durn. seem 
similar to the “hut platforms’" found as far afield as Gleinlalough. Co. 
Wicklow, as described in Joitrn. Hoy. Soc. ^Inf. Ireland, vol. Ixviii.. 1938 
(W. J. Hemp and C. Gresham). A single scooped hollow lies only 
50 yards from the enclosure opposite Bellanridge Farm (mentioned 
on p. 93 above). This enclosure itself is unlike the ‘‘normal” scooped 
enclosure as defined on p. 93. in that a single floor stands iqi from the 
rest of the enclosure, thus being similar to the two sites excavated in 1939 
near Calroust Farm, off the Bowmont Water, by Dr K. A. Steer. 
Simple scooping, of course, occurs in Early Iron Age huts such as those 
in the larger fort on Cademuir. 

It may be suggested in passing that certain circidar hill-top enclosures, 
with traces of circular structures, sometimes scooped, ajid other foundations 
inside, of the type represented by Christisoii No. 13 and the site above 
Easter Da^^■yck just o\er the col fi-om Glack Burn (and the analogous 
valley-bottom site, Christison No. 16), were contemporary with and some- 
how complementary to our scooped enclosxircs. A link between the two 
may be provided by the strong and unusually situated site above the 
ileldon Burn, close to the small Peebles resein oir, the central area of which 
has been dug out. This has l)een done in such a way as to leave along the 
N.E. quadrant a row of hollows similar to the bac-k of the ui)per row of 
floors of a scooped ('iiclosure. and serving the same purpose. 

Our inquiry has led so far to conclusions that are inevitably tentative, 
but which may serve to awaken interest by sTiggesting that the ‘‘scooped 
enclosures” jilayed an important part in the ordinary life of the Borders 
during a period the warlike side of which is better known. Perhaps the 
historians will take up the problems which cannot be solved by field 
arclueology alone. 


2. C’liKiSTi.sox No. 2. 

Glenrnth Village. 

Besides the ‘‘scooj^ed enclosure,” trial excavation was undertaken at a 
further site with the aid of the Society’s grant. The object was to widen 
the scojie of the inquiry to a historico-geographical survey of the Manor 
Valley, which after a coui)le of years’ work should give a j)icture of how 
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the valley was inhabited at different periods. It seems, however, desirable 
to present now the incomplete results it has so far been possible to obtain. 
For the second site, for the fir.st season, a group of the hut-circles was 

selected which, as Christison showed, are such a feature of Glenrath. It 

is quite possible that the whole series of remains lying between the hgures 
1 and 2 in his map in the Proceedings, a distance of almost half a mile, 
should he treated as a unit. The central third, however, of the ‘‘village” 
which they form attracted attention because there were clearly marked 
field boundaries running down from the hut-circles to the modern road. 

This section (fig. 6) commences at the delta formed by a burn issuing 

from a gorge in the hillside, it being the first burn on the north side of 

the glen below the cottage at Glenrath Hojte. In the corner between the 
delta and the steep scree-covered slope there are a series of enclosures, 
some modified, at least, at a later date, and from their lower edge the first 
field boundary starts downhill, ending with an unusually crooked course 
and stopping unexpectedly short. Then a path runs westward fairly close 
to the edge of the scree, passing a small circle. Some 350 feet west of the 
burn a ramp slopes down from the path to a subrectangidar enclosure in 
which there ai^peared to be two hut-circles, and from the S.E. corner of 
which the next field boundary runs a practically straight course downhill 
for 250 feet. Tliis enclosure was chosen for excavation. Adjacent, but 
nearer the scree, is another enclosure, half-moon shaped with a hut -circle 
raised in one comer. The bottom edge of the lower enclosure forms part 
of an irrcgidar terrace from which field boundaries start. Of these there 
are six parallel to one another, marking fields that are on average ratlier 
over 100 feet across. In addition there is part of a fainter boundary in 
the middle of the second last field. Below the terrace at the top of the 
second of these fields there is a pjirtly terraced enclosure, while at the head 
of the next field, also below the terrace, there is an oval enclosure with a 
single hut-circle at one end and an oval appendix at the otlier. Indicatioirs 
of irregular enclosures and scattered huts coutinue above the terrace to 
the last field, above which there begins an upper terrace closer to the scree. 
In several of the fields there are clearance cairns, some robbed bv later 
stone gatherers and thus hollowetl as described by Christison.^ 

It would seem that the Avesterninost third of the village had bi>cn verv 
similar to the section just described, to which it is joined by the higher 
terrace. It has. however, been much <listurbed. In particular most traces 
of the ‘‘vertical” field boundaries have been obliterated, presumably bv 
ploughing as indicated by some ‘‘horizontal” lynchets i)f more recent 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1887-S. p. lUO. •' Vi-rtical" tU'lds aro al,..o to be found opposite Langliaugh. 
but these have a much fi-eslier appearauco and are presumably more recent. They are straigliter and 
obviously terraced, and Iiave, as Jlr Orahain has pointed out to me. traces of several rigs eacli. There 
are apparently no associated clearance cairns. 
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appearance, but quite a considerable number of clearance cairns remain, 
some clearly deformed by the horizontal ploughing. 

The Excavation. 

The excavation of the enclosure chosen showed that it, like the two 
others close by. consisted of a courtyard and a single hut, the second hut- 
circle jiroving, as will be explained, illusory. The whole interior of the 
hut was cleared as well as the to]> of the surrounding walling (fig. 7). The 
entrance, which opened to the S.E., was 2 feet wide and paved with two 
large slabs; one side was unfortunately mutilated by rash excavation. 
The hut had an internal diameter of 14 feet. The floor first of all ran 
horizontal inwards for 6 feet, forming a well-paved segment which dropped 
a foot, however, from right to left. The paving-slabs, like those iii the 
entrance, regularly ran under the inner facing stones. Bounding this 
segment were several stones sticking up about 9 inches to form, along with 
some less obviously placed stones, a cross division, rather uncertain at its 
N.E. end. Behind this line were some small possible jjaving-stones at a 
higher level. Another parallel cross division occurred 3 feet away, and 
bounded a final stony segment that rose to the botttnn of the inner wall 
face. This lay ly foot above the level of the entrance. The wall at one 
point here stood three stones high. 

The inner face of the hut wall was formed of a fairly even circle of large 
stones, in most places only one row high. Next to the lowest point of the 
paving, beside one end of the main cross division, there was also farther 
back a poorer course of smaller stones, almost suggesting an ambry, and 
the large stone of the wall foundation was there hidden by a flooring of 
earth mixed with a large quantity of burnt w.ater-rolled pebbles, some 
about the size of one’s fist. This flooring had been laid above a couple of 
unburnt paving-slabs, apparently merely to raise the level of the floor 
which was here at its lowest. More re-used jiot-boilers were also scatteretl 
over and among adjacent slabs (PI. XXVIII, 3). 

In this earth flooring was found a sj)iudle whorl, the only find in the hut 
except some minute specks of charcoal in the same earth. The whorl is 
made of a piece of whitish .sandstone. ^ inch thick and if inches across, the 
upper and lower surfaces grouiul smooth and parallel. The edge is roughly 
chipped and jiartly ground, slo]ung in slightly to the upper surface. The 
perforation (min. diam. jf.- inch) is not quite vertical nor central, and is 
splayed slightly at each end. The sandstone is not local, and the whorl 
may therefore have been an import, although it might perhaps have been 
made from a glacial erratic. 

The outer wall of the hut to the left of the entrance was traced with 
some uncertainty, because much tumbled. Indeed after 7 feet or 8 feet it 
seemed to have gone, and only a rather doubtful line was picked up after 
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an interval of 10 feet. Tins line, apainst wliicli there abutted bloeks which 
seem to mark the inner face of the courtyard wall, was really a continuation 
ot the direction of the first ratlier straij^ht portion and was not a curve 



Fig. 7. Plan ami sections ot excMYatitois in (ilrnr.ith. 


concentric with the inner wall. The fifreater part f)f tlie out(>r face of the 
hut wall had coincided with that of tlie enclosure wall, which bulf^cd out 
to correspond to the shape *)f the liut. This l)idge mars tlie otherwise 
rectangular sha]ie of the enclo.sur<>. We did not section it. howe\'er. On 
the other side of the entrance the outer face of the hut wall met. after 
4 feet, the revetment of a stony bank that covered a rise to a hij^her level. 
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This revetment continued through the hut wall to the inner face, which 
then took ui) its function. 

The bank showed that the area above it. a hollow surrounded by a 
curvilinear walling, was not after all a hut, as there was no way in. This 
was borne out by further excavation, which produced no satisfactory floor 
and showed that i)art of the walling above the bank was a mere heap of 
stones (fig. 7, section G). whose j>urpose may have been to head olf animals 
entering the enclosure down the ramp from taking the direct line which, 
considering the levels, might have brought them on to the roof of the hut. 
A cut through the enclosure wall where it bounded the ujiper hollow north of 
the heap of stones showed that the hard till had been cut back to a depth 
of 0 inches at a point where it lay 2 feet below the present grass slo^ie. A 
foot and a half from the cut in the till a revetment had been built and the 
space between filled up with largish stones, a spread of which at G inches 
below the turf may mark the level at the tinie f)f the operation. Inside 
the revetment was a bank of stones, probably the core of a wall whose 
inner face had gone at that point, although a few feet away a largt‘ block 
with a row of smaller blocks on top of it seemed to be the remains of such. 
If this is the case the outer wall woiild have had a thickjiess of about 3 feet. 

Over part of the courtyard tlie xipper 0 inches was cleared without 
anything more like a floor being found than a thin scatter of stones, among 
which at about 4 inches from the surface were some unidentifiable fragments 
of iron. This was. howe\'er. the occupational level, for it was at the foot 
of the hut’s outer face. The lower side of the courtyard, as already 
mentioned, was a terrace. At the edge a few stoJies rose as if the poor 
remains of a wall. Then the banking dropped 2-i feet in 8 feet. A si'ction 
cut through this showed Ij foot of earth and stones at the edge of the 
courtyard overlying the yellow natural till and retained by a re\etmeut of 
massive blocks now rising foot, the lowt'st resting on the natural soil. 
There were numerous specks of charcoal in the earth of the banking. 

A cut at about 80 feet from the corner was also made through the field 
balk that ran down from the corner of the enclosure (fig. 7, section). On 
the surface it appeared as a line of scattered blocks and stones, on a 
slight rise that slo])ed moi’e t(j the west than to the east side. It was shown 
that below the stemes visible on the surface there were more numerous 
stones scattered in the earth to a depth of li foot. They lay on the level 
that wars agreed on by the two local workmen as the base of the tilth, and 
which had a slope corresponding to surface indications. At 4 feet on 
either side of the stone balk the depth of the fine stoneless tilth wars 1 foot. 
The depth and lack of stones arc surprising. 

There is little that can be saitl in conclusion. The terracing, accom- 
panied by a certain degree of scooping, is a remarkable feature of the whole 
site and one to which there arc no obvious parallels. The village has not 
VOL. LXXV. 8 
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been dated by the trial excavation. It 'vvould appear, however, to he 
comparable in certain respects with the Yorkshire Romano-British villages 
and fields described by Raistrick in “Iron Age Settlements in W. Yorkshire. ' ' ^ 
It may be significant that whorls of fine-grained sandstone with well- 
gronnd flat surfaces are found there.- The subdi\‘ision of the' hut reminds 
one of the beehive house actually visited by Sir Arthur Mitchell in the 
Hebrides, and described by him in The Past in the Present. i)p. 59-00, 
where the inhabitants slept in the inner raised portion. 
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APPENDIX. 

The Extracts from the Becorits of the Biarjh of Peebles (cd. W. Chambers, 1872) and 
Mr Walter Buchan in the lllstori/ of Peeblesshire., vol. ii. (192.5), tell tlie troubled 
story of the common lands of Cademuir, and give interesting details of the “tack” 
lield by William Bell, a fmrgess and baillie of Peebles in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In .Inly 15.57 one James Glcdstanes of Hundleshopc came 
M'ith accomplices to Cademuir. “strikand our servand Robert Cleucli and causand 
him thairthroM’ to haif greit elfusiouii of blude, and takkand to erd our scheillis 
and lioussis, cuttand the samin M’ith heM’in axis and suirdis.” What appe.ars 
to bo an account of the same incident later tells hoM’ Glcdstanes came to the 
Burroleis, one of the loM’er quarters of Cademuir, William Bell “being in peccabill 
possessioun of the samin be laM’boring manuring of the ground thairof, pasturing 


* Yorks. Arch. Journal, vol. xxxiv. (1930), ji. 110. 


Ibid., p. 135. 
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his giidis thairupone. likeas he and his predecessoris hes bene in semlahle posses- 
sioun thairof he the space of lx yeris inimediatelie preceding.” Then Gledstanes 
“ maisterfnllie and violentlie kest done and destroyit the said nmquhile William 
scheill and somer lions biggit upon the saidis landis for keping of his gudis thair- 
upone. and hurt and woindit (blank) his hird.” At the end of .January l.j.57-8 
the eight oxen wliich formed William Bell’s plough yoke were slain in another 
attack, along with the oxen of three ploughs belonging to other burgesses, one 
of whom was himself killed. Finally, in .July or August 1501. William Bell too 
was murdered. In his children's claim for damages for these outrages wo read 
of ■■ the haill protfittis quhilkis he mycht haif had of the saidis landis of Burroleis — 
extending yerelie to lx holies aittis sawin.^ estimat to the thrid come price 
of the boll with the fodder xxx s. ; the proffittis of the pasturing of sax score 
milk yowes. proffit of ilk pece yerelie in woll lamb butter and cheis extending to 
sax s. viij d. ; the proffit of the pasturing of sax score wedderis. extending ilk 
pece yerelie in woll and uthcris proffittis to iij s. iiij d. " 

Besides the enclosures already referred to, I have noticed only two or three 
traces of probable dwelling sites along the northern lower slopes of Cademuir. 
They may mark the houses built for the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
herds.- it is thus not inconceivable that one of the ‘’scooped enclosures” may 
have been William Bell’s “summer house” and that Robert Clench lived there. 
I should add that ^Ir Buchan has kindly informed me that he cannot tell the 
exact situation of the Burroleis, but that his impression is that it was situated 
on that part of the hill that is opposite Hallyards. 


VII. 

THE RED CASTLE OF LUXAX BAY. By W. DOUGLAS 
SIMPSOX. M.A., D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Read February 22, 1941. 

To an invader seeking to enter Scotland from the east, the broad, 
sheltered inlet of Lunan Bay. w ith its fine sandy beach, oifered an obvious 
landfall, and one whiedt wonld at once admit him to Strathmore and the 
heart of the ancient kingdom. The site of Red Castle, which dominates 
the bay, was therefore a most likely spot to be selected for planting a royal 
castle in the days when Xorse aggression was still a danger to be feared. 
Tims there seems little reason to doubt the correctness of the old tradition 
which ascribes the origin of the castle to William the Lion, or to reject 
the statement of a seventeenth-century topographer who reports that the 
King was stayiiig at Red Castle when he t\)nnded the Abbey of Arbroath 
in 1170.^ Whether any part of the existing ruins goes back as far as that 

^ Indicating perhaps half a ploughgate of land; see I. F. Grant, Everyday Life on a)i Old Highland 
Farm, pp. 101 and 105. 

- Buchan, op. cit., pp. 227 and 2dS. 

® Macfarlane's Geographical CoUectionSy voL ii. p. 44. 
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time is quite another story. Most jjrobably William the Lion's castle, 
like other Scottish fortalices of that era, was constructed of timbered 
earthwork. For a- castle of this type the site is eminently suited. Red 
Castle was the cajiital messuage of the ancient thanage of Inverkeilor, 
which was granted by King M'illiani. in 1165, to his chambei'lain. Walter 
de Berkeley, a member of one of tliose great Anglo-Norman families under 
whose auspices the feudalising of Scotland was at that time being carried 
out.^ It was Walter de Berkeley who, soon after the founding of Arbroath 
Abbey, made over to it the church of Inverkeilor. with its attendant 
chapel. “ With Maher's daugliter the thanage jiassed to another great 
Anglo-Norman house, the Balliols. Ingleram de Balliol, who married the 
heiress, by an undated charter confirms his predecessor's grant of Inver- 
keilor church to the Abbey of Arbroath, and among those in his entourage 
who witnessed the deed were Master Roger, the mason of Forfar, and 
his son IVilliam.^ It is more than likely, as Jer\'ise suggested,^ that 
these masons were theii employed at Red Castle, and the curtain still 
existing may well be their handiwork. It is noteworthy that a close 
masonry parallel t(j this curtain is found at Dunnideer Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire. which is first mentioned in 1260. aiul at tliat time, like Red Castle, 
belonged to the Balliols.® This coincidence is doubtless not without 
significance. The name Red Castle ob^•iously derives from the colour 
of its stonework, and as the castle is so called {nibeuni cusiruni) in a deed 
of 1286.® it is a fair infi-rence that the curtain wall was in existence by 
that time. 

It is stated that in 1306 an Englishman named Fishburn, whose father 
had married a daughter of the Ivouse of Balliol. was lord of Red Castle.' 
Later on it was held jointly by Sir Henry <le I’ercy and Sir Ingleram de 
Cmphraville. Earl of Angus, and on Percy's forfeiture his share in the 
barony was grjinted by King Roln'rt Bruc(' ti> Sir Donald Campbell.® 
But there is also a grant to Willhiin Douglas, senior, of the lands of Beid- 
castell. in the shire of Forfar, which had been forfeited by Evi' Mowbray 
and John Mowbra^' her son.” 'fhis may rc'fer to the other moiety. Sir 
Donald Cam])beirs ch'scendant. Sir Andrew Campbell, resigned his iiiterest 
ill the barony in 131)7, and it was tliereafter granted by David 11 to Sir 
Robert Stewart of Schanbothy and Invi>rmeath.^® A glimj)se of local 
place-names, and of a Gaelic tenant of the soil, is afforded by a charter 
of Robert IT, dated 18th October 1372, confirming an assedation by 
Ingeram M'Gillclan (M’Lean) to Sir Robert Stewart of the whole da\'och of 

‘ (r. ('111111111*1*8, (’aledonia, vol. ji. p. 521). ® Regit<trum Vctus de Aberbrothoc, Nos. 54, 55. 

^ Ibid., No. 5.S. * A. Jorviso, Alemoriala of Angus and the Aleartis, vol. i. p. 56. 

® 8fe iny paper in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixix. pp. 460-71. 

® RcgislriDti Vitus dc Aberbrothoc, No. 203. ’ Jervise, op cit., vol. i. p. 15. 

Regi.struyn Alagni Sigilli, 1306-1424, App. I, No. 70. 

* Ibid., App. II, Nos. 774, 1127. Ibid,, Nos. 273-4, in the body of the Register. 
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the lands of Castleton, Hogeston, and Westirbalblayn, with the half of 
the mill of Balblayne and the quarter part' of Morhuse “in the barony of 
Red Castle above Lunan.” ^ 

The Stewarts of Invcrmeath remained in possession until the end of 
the sixteenth century, and one of them will have built the tower-house 
within the ancient curtain. 

On 27th February 1579, and again on 3rd February 1581. the “castell. 
tour-lions, and fortalice of the Reidcastcir’ was assailed " bombarclis ct 
bombardulis.” captured, plundered, and burned by a neighbouring laird. 
Andrew Gray of Dunnimald. under scandalous circumstances, which are 
set forth in full detail in a contemporary Act of Parliament, by which 
the aggressor was outlawed and his lands and goods were forfeited.- The 
official account describes how on the first occasion the castle was entered 
under cover of night by scaling ladders and the hall and chambers within 
the courtyard were won, the defenders taking refuge in the great touer. 
The tower was thereupon attacked with bombards and its gates blown 
in. Marjory Stewart, the daughter of the house, was almost snft’ocated 
by the smoke, and being then great with child, sustained a mis- 
carriage. The siege of the tower lasted until 2nd March, on which day 
the defenders were relieved by a force under the provost of Dundee. 
At the second assault the garrison consisted of two men and one 
woman, so Gray had no difficulty in winning the whole castle, tower 
and all. and thereafter burnt the “laigli bigging” both within and with- 
out the courtyard. 

Before the middle of the next century, the barony of Redcastle had 
passed to the Ruthvens of Gardyne.® SubsequeTitly it w<is purchased by 
the Earl of Xorthesk. It now belongs to the estate of Panmure. The 
castle itself is said to have been last inh.abited by the Episcopalian minister 
of Tnverkeilor, after his deprivation in 1(}89.'‘ It is also stated to have been 
dismantled in 1748.® Grose's picture, drawji in 1790.® shows it much as 
it is to-day. It is recorded that after 1748 the tenants were allowed to 
cart away the stones, and it thereh)re seems that the tower has been partly 
demolished for the sake of its tine materials. 

The sit(> of the castle (see ])lan, lig. 1) is the outer or eastern portion of 
an elevated kame jirojecting boldly upon the beach about midway in the 
noble semicircular sweep of Lunan B.ay. On the north side it overhangs, 
in a very steep bank, the Water t)f Lunan. which swings round to the 


^ Regi.-ifrum Mngni Sigilli, No. 515. 

- Acta Pari. Scot., vol. iii. pp. 20(>-210; Heg. Privy CounciL vol. iii. pp. 125-0, 154-0, 171-2, 18S-9. 
211. 217. 230, 270, 278; Misr. Spalding Club, vol. iv. jtp. 60, 63. 6S-9. 

^ Jprvisp, op. rit., vol. i. p. 17. 

* Sir William Fraser, History of the CarnegieSy Earls of Southeskj vol. i. p. Ixxxii. 

^ Forfarshire Illustrated, pp. 112-3. 

® Antiquities of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 263. 
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eastward amid sandy flats, and enters the sea at a point about opposite 
the castle. This steep bank is continued round the eastern or seaward 
point, but towards the south the kame descends, less abruptly, into a 
basin now filled with arable land, but in earlier days probably a marsh. 
This basin extends westward until it merges into the hauglis through 
which the Lunan Water meanders: and on that side also the kame jiresents 
a front steep and bold, though now obscured by fir-trees. The castle area 
itself is isolated by a transverse hollow which, starting from the basin on 
the south side, swecjis round by the west to the northern brink, losing 
rapidly in depth, but still distinct enough to isolate a more or less level 
area, whose highest point, at the seaward extremity, forms the actual 
site of the castle. It is a fairly flat, grassy i)latform of perhax)s an acre in 
extent. The rest of the kame summit, west of the hollow, is also pretty 
flat, and covered with coarse grass and broom. Here there are no traces 
of outworks, and all the features described, including the transverse 
hollow, ajjjiear to be purely natural; but there is an indication of the start 
of a ditch at the north-west corner of the castle (see iilan). The kame 
forms iDart of the oO-foot raised beach, which makes a conspicuous feature 
all round the rim of Lunan Bay. 

The remains of the castle comprise the northern end of a massive 
oblong tower-house, standing at the seaward end of the platform : a long 
fragment of the western wall of enceinte, with part of its return on the 
north: and various foimdations that indicate the considerable extent of 
the buildings. 

Evidently the west curtain is considerably older than the tower. It 
extends in a straight line from near the north end of the platform for a 
length of 10.1 feet, at which x)oint it is broken oif. though its foundations 
extend yet farther. From the broken end one or two massive fragments 
have fallen. The curtain is 0 feet thick and upwards of 20 feet in height 
to the toxi of its ruined jjara-xiet wall. In construction it differs markedly 
from the tower. The outer facing (see PI. XXIX, 1) consists ol' i\)ughly 
dressed irregular stones of varying sizes, mostly of the local red sandstone, 
with a tendency, due to tlu* material, to build in obloiig blocks, low in 
the coiirse — cpiite different from the careful ami neat ashlar masonry of 
the toAver. The hearting consists of large water-worn or ice-rounded 
boulders of tlu‘ local sandstone and intrusive rocks, arranged in ]iai'allel 
layers se]Aarated by thick beds of mortar, in a vt'ry definite mannei- which 
shows nji strikingly where the lacing has been iieeh'd away. Seashells 
arc freely used in the mortar, in which also much charcoal is found. This 
bold and banded construction of the liearting finds no parallel in the 
tower, where the substance t)f the walls consists of small angular fragments 
throAvn in anyhow. 

At the north end of the curtain is a <xuoin carefully wrought of large 
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sqviared freestones. This has a more recent aiqiearance. From here tlie 
wall returns to the east, at rather more than a ri<rht an^de. for a distance of 
21 feet, where there is an obtuse angle, beyond wliicli tlit“ wall, here 
aligned to meet the north face of the tower, is broken away. I'liere ai-(“ 
no dressed quoin stones at tbis second aiigle. and indta'd the whole north 
curtain is evidently newer than the curtain on tlu' we^.t. Its niasonrv is 
altogether poorer, with a more frequent use of petit uppareil. and the 
hearting does not show the banded construction. Moreover, this wall is 
-slightly tliinner than the west curtain. There can he small doubt that 
in the original scheme the west curtain was carried right to tlu‘ iiortlaa-n 
verge, here to meet, at a shaiqi angle, the original north curtain. :-.ome 
fragments of which still crop out opposite the tower. 

Despite its rough workmanship the west curtain is excellently built. 
The allure and parapet still survive iii a semi-ruinous condition. Three 
more or less x^Ptfect gargoyles and the stubs of four othei s remain. They 
are semi-octagonal in section, carefully mitred into their bedding stones. 
The x^arapet is built of smaller material than the rest of the curtain, 
and lof)ks like a reconstruction. In the north curtain two gargoyle 
stubs are visible. Ux) to a height of about 14 feet all along the inside 
of the west curtain its facitig has been almost entirely removed: above 
this the facework is much more regular and is btiilt of bettt'r dressed 
stones than elsewhere in the curtain. At this level, about midway in 
its length, are the remains of a fireplace, from which all the dressed 
stones have been looted. A little north of this fire])lace is a single 
large x‘'l<^i*^ corbel. Evidently a hall stood along this curtain, with a 
cellar or storelumse beneath it. Doubtless tlu^ corbel marks the xH)sition 
of a wooden xiarclose dit iding off the camera. Against the rebuilt north 
curtain there has been a lean-to, indicated by a dee]) chase in the north 
and the adjacent part of the west wails, and by a broad corlu'l iu the 
former. At present, the site of this building is occu])icd by the roofless 
shell of a small one-.storeyed cottage. ere{-ted in the early ])art of 
the last century for the use of the coastguard.^ The old north returning 
wall does not form x^irt of this c-ottage. whose north wall is built 
UX) against its X)eclcd inner face so as to secure a rectangidar interior, 
as the ancient walls here are rather more than at right angh's. A lare-e 
part of the outside of the west curtain has been similarly robbed; and 
it is worthy of nf)tice that traces of joist-holes and a roof-chase si'em to 
indicate the x^resence, at .some period, of a leau-to f)n the exterior fac(' of 
this curtain. 

In the absence of distinctive architectural features, it is difficult to 

* In olden time.s Lunan Bay was a notoi ious haunt of smugglei's — .Vew Statisiiral Acroiinl. vol xi. 
Forfarshire, p. 327. The coastguard station is shown as a going concern in the view of Ked '(’astle in 
Forfarshire Illustrated, published in 1848. 
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estimate the date of this curtain. “Its ragged fragments,” in the words 
of Grose, “carry the appearaivce of antiquity.” The rough coursed and 
closely packed aspect of the external masonry, and the banded hearting, 
remind one of other Scottish walls of enceinte dating from before the Wars 
of Independence, such as those of Balvenie or Lochindorb, or the masonry 
of tlie tower of Dunnideer, already mentioned. Upon the whole, there 
seems to be every likelihood that tliis curtain wall at Red Castle may be 
as old as the thirteenth century. 

The tower-house (PI. XXIX. 2. PI. XXX) at present stands free on the 
eastern verge of the castle area. It measures 44 feet by 32 feet 9 inches, 
lying north and south, and the walls are feet 6 inches thick. Of these, 
the north wall, aboxit half the west wall, and rather less than two-thirds of 
the east wall are extant to the parapet; the rest is mere foundations. The 
masonry is very substantial. A hearting of small stones, well grouted, is 
cased, inside and out, with fine regular sandstone ashlar in 8- or 9-inch 
courses, the stones varying in lengdh from 1 foot to 1 foot 7 inches, with 
frequent “closers.” L^nlike the majority of Scottish examples, the tower, 
which contained four storeys and a garret, was unvaulted, the joist holes 
of all the floors being evident m the end wall. The basement shows two 
loops, one in each side wall. They are 2 feet 6 inches high and 5 inches 
wide, with the usual inward sjflay and a 3-inch external chamfer. This 
room woidd form a storehouse. On the first floor was the hall, whose 
large fireplace may still be I'ecoguised in the north wall, though jambs and 
lintel have gone, and only the Avell-formed. elliptic relieving arch remains. 
In the east wall is a tall window, with an arched ingoing, in which there 
appear to have been the usual stone scats, ixow destroyed. On this side 
of the tower, the wall at the first floor level has been thickened interiorly. 
The second floor has a similar window on the east side, and beside it in the 
north wall is a carefully vaulted garderobe. with a tiny loop —the only 
window' in the north wall of the tower. Below it emerges the garderobe 
A'cnt. At the broken end of tlie west wall. o?i this level, one jamb of a 
handsome fireplace survives. It is broad, built of fine ashlar, rounded on 
either side but brought out to the square above, and resting txn a kind of 
srpiare. swelling bas('. A jiortion of the pi'ojecting hood remains, and 
in the angle is a s('once for a light. This storey w ill have formed the great 
chamber of the lord. The top flat had contained his solar or private room, 
and is ixiarkcd by the remains of a fireplace in the ixoidh wall, from which, 
like the fireplace below' it. all the dressed stones have disappeared. On 
the west side there is a window' — the only large opening in this wall — 
wdth an elliptic rear-arch, neatly wrought in ashlar: the chamfer of the 
vonssoirs dies out on the jambs. At this level, just where the east wall 
breaks away, is the fragment of a garderobe jutty. 

The pai’apet of the tow'er is gone, but the bold, handsome corbels. 
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each composed of two filleted courses, remain, together ^\'ith the bases 
of two angle ‘’roimds." These have three continuous corbels, beautifully 
mitred, above which are separate corbels in continuation of those on the 
wall-faces, and carrying the cavetto moulded base of the parajiet. The 
tlirec corbels on the north front next the north-cast turret rest upon 
older, broader corbels, indicating a reconstruction. Within the roundway 
was a garret, of which the north gable survives in a fragmentary state, 
with a ragged rent marking the chimney fine, and one small window. 
It is built of jioor masonry, and looks late. A plinth of two chamfered 
courses runs round the tower, and at its north-east corner is stepped 
down in obedience to the ground. 

This tower-house has been in every way a finished and comely piece of 
design, and its partial demolition is much to be regretted. Its archi- 
tectural characteristics point to a date • in the fifteenth century. No 
doubt the fine workmanship has led to the extensive robbing of the dressed 
detail. In particidar. the quoin stones, so far as accessible, have fallen a 
prey to local greed. Damage has been worst at the north-east corner, 
which overhangs the sea, and is now in a precarious state. On the north 
wall, a chase about 12 feet above ground, and sundry joist-holes, indicate 
that there has been a ''to-fall” here. 


YIII. 

NOTES ON AN OLD COAL-WORKING AND A WOODEN SHOYEL 
FROM ORMISTON, EAST LOTHIAN. By KENNETH M. 
WHITE, :M.Inst.M.E. 

Read March 29, 1941. 

During the workitig of the Four Feet Seam from Limeylands Colliery. 
Ormiston. by the Ormiston Coal Company Ltd., a number of “ Rooms ’ 
(i.e. roadways of the Stoop-and-Rf)om method of working) communicated 
with old unchartetl coal-uorkings of tin* .same seam during March 1928. 
It is impossible to state tiie [)recise date of these old workings, since no 
])laus or other dated ns-ords n'gardiiig them exist. It is ])ossibl(“ only to 
approximate to the time by historical r<‘fereuces and from the evidence 
of the workings tliemsehes; both sourci's sugg(‘st the coal-workings to 
be about twcj hundred y(*ars old. The Leffcrtt of John (’ockburn (]). 97) 
prove that miners li^'ed and workcfl in Ormiston in 1727, and in the same 
Letters (]). .38) it is mentioned that about 17.30 the manag(‘r of the coal 
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mine at Ormiston “was to inform Coekburn how many fathoms of rock 
were to be cut through; was to give an estimate of the time necessary 
to do the work, and was afterwards to report progress.” 

The seams then worked were naturally those most easily reached, and 
since the Tranent Splint. Four Feet, and No. 1 Diamond Seams outcrop 
or come very near to the surface in the vicinity of Ormiston, these seams 
have been worked during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and 
their “wastes” have been encountei-ed frequently by more recent workings. 

The position of the old Four Feet workings, where the wooden coal 
shovel was found, may be fixed by reference to the G-inch Geological 
Survey Sheet. Edinburghshire IVa. .S.W.. or Haddingtonshire IX. S.W. 
The workings lie about midway between the farm buildings of Noi’th 
Mains and the Monktonhall. Ormiston. and Macmerry Branch of the 
London and North-Eastern Railway. In the valley now occux)ied by 
the railway and along which the Bellyford Burn Hows, the Four Feet 
Seam is only some 15 feet below the surface. No superficial evidence 
now exists to mark the entrance to this old working, but entry was 
by a short stair-pit at a point near the present railway. The bottom 
of this old pit was encountered recently in the course of working the 
seam. 

The underground evidence shows that the workings have been entirely 
filled or flooded with water, until recent mineral operations caused tliis 
water to “seep” to a lower level. It is probable therefore that the Belly- 
ford Burn flooded into the workings (this burn even at the present time 
often overflows its banks during excessive rain) causing the involuntary 
abandonment of the mine. Involuntary it must have been, as the old 
“faces” are standing on good coal, which to-day is being worked. Although 
the old workings are haphazard and irregidar in their layout, it is evident 
that some care has l)een given to the su])i)oii: of the roof and sides. I’lie 
galleries are so near tlie surface that no great roof pressure could be 
experienced. But ]irecautions bail to be taken against any fall of roof, 
as this woidd cause a hole or “sit” on the surface. es]iecially as the ”co\er” 
is only a few feet of soft rocks and about 10 to 12 feet of surface clay and 
gravel. For this reason, the system was tlesigned to iqthold the surface, 
without the use of tiitiber for its support. To keep tin* roof seemre. the 
roadwavs havi- been dri\en about oi feet wide, and ent in tbe shai)e of 
an elliptical arch about 3 feet 3 inches high. It is interesting to note that 
in present-day coid-mining. where consitlerable roof or side })ressures 
have to be o^■ercome. the circidar and elliptical arched roadway is being 
extensively nsed. as being the strongest. The section of the seam is 
shown in tig. 1. The "holeing ’ has been done iit the centre of the seam, 
the toi> coal dropped, and then the bottom coal lifted, exactly as is being 
done in this seam by the miners at the present time. The stoops left in 
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to support the roof are irregular, and many approximate only 3 feet 
scjuare. 

The height of the roadways has prevented the employment of 
“bearers. ” i.<\ women who carried out the coal on their backs in baskets 
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Fig. 1. Section of Four Feet Seam. 

or creels. No rails have been used in the roadways, and the coal has 
been ifulled. probably by women, along the pavement in “slypes’” or 
sleds, by a light harness fastened to the shoulders of the “drawers’” 
(fig- -)• 

In these abandoned workings, the wooden coal shovel already referred 
to had been left at the face of what was the Main Road. On breaking 
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through on this face the shovel was discovered. It was coated with it 
thick wet oxidized scum or yellow ochre, which, together with long im- 
mersion in water, accounts for the excellent preservation of the wood. 

The shovel (fig. 3) has been carved from one solid jiiece of beech wood, 
and is 3.j inches long overall. The handle is carved like the handle of an 
ordinary garden spade, hut the curved shoulders show that the implement 
has been designed for lifting only, and not for digging. The shaft is 
rounded and tapers from l| inch at handle to 1-|^ inch at shovel end. The 
shovellintj part is 9 inches long and has been about 8 inches wide, but about 
1|- inch on one side has .split off and is missing. The shovel was at one 
time shod with iron, as is shown by nail holes, and it is just possible that 
when the part split off. the iron shod or shoe was remo^■ed for fitting to 
another shovel. 
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It is also possible that other “graith” or coal imjjlements have been 
left in the old workings, but when the roads were opened to the action 
of the fresh air, numerous falls of roof occurred within a few days, 
preventing further exploration. 

A comparison of the shovel with other old wooden shovels is interesting. 
In the Scottish National Museum of Antiquities in Edinhnrgh there are 
a number of wooden shovels, yet only one 
that is said to be from a coal mine (fig. 4). 

On comparing it with a pointed peat s])ade 
having square shoulders for ])ressing down 
into the peat with the foot, one is inclined 
to doubt if this shovel was a type which 
could be used in practi<-al mining — even the 
primitive mining of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. To shovel coal with this 
so-called coal shovel would seem to be a 
misuse of its function as signified by its 
shape. The old wooden shovel discovered 
at Ormiston has rounded slu)idders and true 
shovel sliape, which definitely supports its 
claim to be a coal sliovel. 

In order to define the age of the old 
wooden shovel, it is interesting to note that 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
no “small coal” was allowe<l to be filled l>y 
the miners. The market then demandetl coal 
no smaller than 2 inches to .4 inches, and to secure this with expedition and 
certainty the miners were retpured to use ’'brander" or “ brandi‘red “ 
shovels, these being iron shovels with wtxxlen handles, the sliovel part 
being composed of prongs or bars set 2 inches to 3 inches apart (fig. .i). 
The smaller coal dropiied through these bars as the coal was being filled. 
Rut no small coal, such as woidd ha\a“ accumulated if these had been used, 
was found in the old workings. Similar “brander" shovels mav bo seen 
at coal depots at the jiresent time, and are used in filling coal liags from 
wagons so as to lea^•e out the “smalls." 

Confirmation for the foregoing inferences is provided by the following 
('xtract from a contract, dated 11th March 1811. between Messrs Landers 
& J. Uurie, the lessees of the coal on the lands of El])hinstone in Tranent 
Parish, which bounds Ormiston Parish, and a number of colliers. This 
contract stipulates that “the coals are to be filled at the pit bottom with 
brandered shovels 2 inches wide” (McNeil’s Tranent, p. 174) and shows 
that this type of shovel was in common use near Ormiston at that time. 

This fact metaphorically throws our old wooden shovel back into the 
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eighteenth centviry. Xow it is known that for a period between about 
1745 and tlie beginning of tbe nineteenth century, mining in Ormiston 
ceased, and that the old class of slave miziers had removed from the 
district. It seems reasonable to suppose they removed to Tranent district 
where mining was the chief occupation of the inhabitants, while in 



spade*. shovcl(r'). BrandertMl sliovt*!. 

Fig. 4, Fig. 5. 

Ornuston with its numerous market gaixh'ns the inhabitants mostly 
followed agricultural pursuits. In any case, this temporary cessation of 
mining in Ormiston is not difficult to understand, as the strata there are 
undulating and considerably faulted. Thus, coal worked at the outcrops 
would soon meet with faults which would require pro])er tools and 
machinery to cross, and when crossed would need, among other things, 
pumping-plant to deal with water. It was not then considered worth 
while to expend capital on such work, and not until the ziineteenth century 
did coal-mining in the district again become a trade. It would seem, then, 
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tliJit the wooden shovel belongs tf) tlie period to which Cockbiirn's Ldtcrs 
relate, and one is forced to conclude that it belongs to about 173U. which 
makes it therefore over two hundi'ed years old. 

The Directors of the Ornii-ton Coal Co. Ltd., realising the historical 
value f)f their di'-covcry. decided to presoTit the shovel to the Scottish 
National .Museum of Antic[uities in Edinburgh, in the knowledge that it 
woidd he pr(>served in the best possible way. 

An even higher antiquity might he deduced from a discovery made since 
the foregoing notes were written. A shaft sunk from the surface to the 
Four Feet Seam was encountered alxjiit .lO yards from the shaft used in 
the old workings, and it is somewhat imzzling to present-day ininiTig folks 
to find that no coal has been worked from this shaft. Now Prof. Granville 
Poole, in his researches into the <levelopment of underground haulage, 
states that ’'during the sevciitcenfli codury 00 yards was considered the 
maximum distance to extend the workings from any shaft, due to the 
exitense and laborious method of drawing the coal undergi'ound. It was. 
therefore, the custom to have another shaft sank in advance." 'Thus these 
old workings might very well belong to the seventeenth century. Init as 
no records have yet been found to prove that there were coal workings in 
Orniiston at that time, the date must be assumed the i“ighteenth. 

IX. 

THE CUP-MARKED STONES OF NORTH LIST AND 
BENBECULA. By J. D. LYFORD-PIKE, M.A. 

(Chalnicrs-Jerrisc Prize Essay for 1931.) 

IXTRODrCTTON. 

Known to the natives simi)ly as “The Long Island," and regarded 
by geologists as “the oldest known fragment of Eurojje." ^ the Outer 
Isles stretch in a continuous chain from Barra Head to the Butt of Lewis. 
Occupying a central position in these comparatively remote regions is 
North List, a bleak expanse of gentle undulating country, which is hounded 
on the west and north-west by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north and north- 
east by the Sound of Harris, on the east by the Little Minch, here about 
15 miles wide, and iqion the south by the treacherous North Ford, separating 
it from Benbecnla. .Vs far as rock-markings are coiicerned. the small 
islands which lie scattered round the “mahdand” of North C'ist are of 
si^ecial importance, for iqion oTie of them is the largest cu]i-mark and 
upon another the largest ciqi-marked group noted throughout the whole 
of this paper. 

* Geikie, The Scenery of Scotland^ p. 125. 
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General Survey. 

Throughout this list a strict geograihiical sequence is adopted, com- 
mencing at the mid-north of the island (fig. 1), and thence proceeding 
anti-sunwise by the west and south to the east. 

1. From the centre of the north coast of North Fist there stretches 
into the Sound of Harris a narrow sandy peninsula covered with bent 
OA'er two and a half miles long, ending in a short promontory called Ard 
a’ Bhorain (the "Row Ardineen” of Blaeu, IG.il). terminating within a 
mile of the island of Boreray. This island is a mile and a half long, and 
towards its south-east corner is a small knoll about G feet high and 2G feet 
in diameter; outcro])ping slightly through its sides are four small cup- 
marked faces of rock. Three of the outcrops slope slightly towards the 
top of the knoll, their surfaces being comi)aratively smooth and slightly 
convex, and on each of them there is only one cup-mark. On the fourth 
rock there are tliree very clearly defined examples and two others less 
noticeable (PI. XXXI. 1). When standing at the centre of the knoll this 
groui) is seen in a west -south-west direction, and the isolated single cups 
lie to the south-west, the south-south-west, and the north-north-east; 
all the markings being within 8 to 13 feet of the top of the hillock. The 
cup-markings lying to the west-south-west are situated on a nearly level 
surface measuring 4 feet long by .3 feet broad, which, although fairly 
smooth, is traversed by long parallel cracks, two of which nearly cross 
the whole outcrop (fig. 2). The largest cup in this group, and indeed in any 
on Noi’tli L'ist, is placed near the middle of the stone and measures 5-J- 
inches wide by 3^- inches deep. The other two striking examples both 
measure 4 inches by 1| inch; the dimensions of the less obvious examples 
being 3-^ inclu's by -g of an inch, and 2^ inches by g of an inch. The single 
cu]i-markings on the outcrojis lying to the south-west, the south-south 
west, and the north-north-east measure 21 incln>s by g of an inch, 2j- 
inches by y of an inch, and 3j inches by g of an inch respc'ctivcly. it is 
possible that these latter ai-(“ all natural, but it is much nun-e probable 
that they arc artificial, especially as the undoubted exami)les of ciqi- 
rnarkings li(' in such close proximity to them. 

2. At Oban Skibinish, thret'-quarters of a mile from Grenetote, on the east 
side and towards the mouth of an inlet half Ji mile long, is a small islet lying 
100 yards south-east of a rocky islaml called Eilean Holsta. Surrounded 
by water at half-tide, though never cut off from the shor(‘ by a chanuel 
more than 25 feet wide, the nameless islet bears no ob\ ious traces of any 
ancient structural remains. However, upon its grassy summit, at the 
east end of a conq)aratively modern ruin, is a thick slab of stone embedded 
on end, bearing on its irregular upper surface three erqj-markings. about 
3^ inches in width and 1-| inch deep, which are most probably artificial. 
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3. On the shore helow high-water mark, 200 yards west of the burial- 
ground at Ard a’ Bhorain and barely 2-| miles north-north-east of Orenetote, 



Fig. 1. Sites of cup-inarkoil groups an' numborod ; No. 12 appears in Benliecula. 


is the site of a cnii-marked rock known to have been plainly visible from 
1880 till 1914, but now entirely covered with iiebbles: the level of the 
VOL. LXXV. 9 
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beach here having risen over a foot. The spring of fresh water, appro- 
priately called The Yell of the C'ups” (which bubbled up near the base 
of a massive rock washed by the wsive.s at high tide and having on its Hat 
\ertical surface an incised Latin cross jjotent .still partially visible) has also 
been completely buried. 

The three following extracts give most detailed and only verv slightly 



Fig. 2. Main group of cup-marks on Boreray. N.B . — On this and subscqiamt plans a 
featlitTcd arrow denotes direction of slope. 


overlapping accounts of the cup-marked rock, and are espec-ially valuable 
as they contain all the matter that can, short of excavation, be obtained 
upon the subject (PI. XXXII). The late Dr Erskine Beveridge states that 
there “are 24 cup-marks arranged along the twin narrow and parallel 
ridges of a boulder embedded within the pebbly beach, above which it 
slightly protrudes. Upon the southmo.st edge, these cups are arranged 
nearly in line east and west; while upon the other, six are in line and 
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four in a group near the east end. All are shallow and measure 2 to 3 
inches in diameter, half of the total number being very well defined and 
the remainder more or less indistinct.” ' The Inventonj of Monuments 
and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the Small Isles - gives 
this description of the rock as noted on the 17th of August 1914: ‘’801110 
28 feet south-east of the cross . . . are two impinging parallel ridges of 
rock outcropping through the shingle, showing a length of 3 feet 2 inches 
and 4 feet 2 inches and a breadth of about a foot. On the western shorter 
ridge are at least eight cup-marks, four in an irregular line near the apex 
of the rock and four placed lozengewise at the northern end, while about 
a dozen occupy the line of the ridge of the jiarallel rock. The cups vary 
from So- to 2 |- inches in diameter and from 2 ^ inches to ^ inch in depth.” 
William Jolly, writing in 1881, says that ‘‘Not only is the face of the rock 
on which the cross is incised cupped, but also its top above the well, and 
most of the stones round the well are more or less carved with well-formed 
cups, cut in a dark blue or black hornblendic rock. At the other side of 
a rocky cape, on the north side of the well, they also occur on various 
stones, and notably on the top of a high angular slab resting like a “crom- 
lech” on others, the surface of the slab being far above the height of a 
passer-by and only reached by climbing. Altogether, the whole forms 
as remarkable a gathering of ciqiped stones as I have yet seen.” ^ This 
last statement is iiot to be considered lightly, coming as it does after a 
minute description of over eighty cupped surfaces in the ireighbourhood 
of Inverness. It is surprising that of the many groups of cup-markings 
distinctly alluded to by W. Jolly, only one — containing some twenty-four 
cups. noAV no longer visible — has afterwards been identified. Neither 
Dr Erskine Beveridge ^ nor Dr J. Graham Callander were able to 
discover any of these mysterious cup-marks, and. where their searches 
have proved unsucc-essfvd, it is suiJerfluous to mention the failure of mine. 

4. The cup-marked stone which was formerly in the garden at Balclone 
is noAv at Scolpaig House, and is in the possession of Dr Mackenzie who is 
keenly interested in local antiquities. This stone was found near the 
cup-marked rock at Ard a' Bhorain. and may possibly when in its original 
position have been noted by William Jolly in 1881.® It measures about 
18 inches long by 14 inches broad. Five cup-marks are itlainly A'isible 
on the rounded top of this boulder, the largest being 2 -| inches in diameter 
and of an inch deep, while the smallest is inch in diameter and 
I of an inch in depth. Four of the ciq)s are i)laced so as to form a rough- 
shaped diamond, towards the centre of which lies the fifth. 

’ Xorfh Uisf, its Arcluvology and Topography, p. 300. - P. 86, Xo. 265. 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xvi. pp. 400—1. 

Xorth Cist., etc., p. 300 , note. Only ‘'a ‘bait-basin’ on the top of a rock close to the sea” was 
noted by the writer of that work. 

^ Vide previous account of cup-marked rock at Ard a’ Bhorain. 
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5. In the township of Middleqnarter (situated between Malaclett and 
Sollas and about a mile south-west of tirenetote). nearly 700 yards north- 
west of the school, are the foundations of a crofter’s house formerly known 
as Tigh na Croise. Immediately to the north is a large outcrop of rock 
with vertical sides and a flattish toj). having its longest axis jiointing west- 
north-west and east -south-east and measuring 4 feet in height. 12 feet 
in length, and 7 feet in breadth (PI. XXXIV. 1). It is called Clach na Croise 
("stone of the cross”), for “at one time it is said an incised cross could 
be traced on the north-western face of this rock.” ^ which has since dis- 
aiDjieared. There is a large crack dividing this much weathered rock 
into two almost equal parts, the most horizontal surface of the northern 
half containing six. probably nine. ciq)-marks (fig. 3). The four most 
pronounced and the three probable examples are grouped together 
towards the north-west corirer. the cups measuring from 4 inches in 
diameter and 1|^ inch in depth to 2 inches in diameter and ^ of an inch 
deep. The other two undoubted specimens lie IS-i- inches and 29 inches 
east of the most easterly cup of the large group. On a lower outcroi) 
to the south of the larger rock, and touching it at its base, is another 
group of cup-marks (fig. 4). This outcrop is also divided by a crack 
(running north-east and south-west) into two halves; there being on the 
western segment one doubtful cup, and on the eastern two certain and six 
probable examples. The doubtful single cup is 3 inches in diameter and 
of an inch iii depth. The two well-defined cuj^s are roughly in line on 
the top of a ridge and measure 3^ inches by 3 inches in diameter and of 
an inch deep, and 2f inches by 2^ inches in diameter and f of an inch deep. 
Of the six ])robable examples, three lie on <‘ach of the two sloi)ing surfaces 
on either side of the ridge; those to the south-west varying from 2 to 2j 
inches in diameter mid from to f of an inch in depth, and those to the 
north-east from 2^ inches to 2j inches in iliameter and from ^ of an inch 
to I of an inch in dejith. At the east end of tlie vertical north side of the 
large rock are two cups. 10 inches apart and measuring 2j inches and 2 
inches in diameter, and 1^ in(4i and of an inch in depth respectively, 
which I believe have not jireviously been recorded. They occur close to 
three incised markings, two circidar and one kidney shajied. which, it is 
stated in the Inveyitori/ of Moyiumcnts and Construclionn in the Older Isles. 
Ski/c and the Small Isles, “may be natural.” ^ Some 11 yards to the 
south of the lower outcrop above mentioned, on the east face of a small 
rock, is a large weathered cu]> imdies in diameter and 2 inches dee]) — 
easily distinguishable from the otlu^r cuj)s in the vicinity on account of its 
rough irregular ajijiearance — which is almost certainly natural, for beside 
it is a small ])iece of undercut rock which when weathered away will im- 

^ Inventory of the Outer Hebrides^ Skye and the Small Isles, p. 86, No. 264. 

- P. 86, No. 264. 
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mediately allow two hollows behind it to take on the shape of fujis similar 
to the one already formed. 

(1. ^yithin a few feet of the east wall of Sollas Post Office, on an outcrop 



Fig. 3. ('lach na Cruise, Midtlkhiiiartpr. X.B, ~-Oii this aud subsequent plans cups, which may 

be natural, are shaded. 

of rock about 12 feet iu len<^th and breadth, I discovered in August 
1931 one almost certain cup-mark (which was slightly weathered on its 
west side and measured 3^ inches in tliameter and ^ of an inch deep) and 
at least 2 possible examx)les. 
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7. At the north-east corner of North Uist. opposite Griminish. lies the 
sandy island of Yallay, which measures about 2 miles in length by an 
average of J a mile in width and is very regularly accessible up to half-tide 
by a ford of nearly 2 miles across firm sands from either Malaclett or 
Claddach- Yallay. At Ceann Uadlidarach, not far from Bachda Mora. 



about a mile east -north-east of Yallay House and 600 yards north-east 
of the modern square burial enclosure near the ruins of Teampull Muir, 
is the most remarkable grouj) of cui)-marked rocks yet found in North 
list. 

The site was discovered in Ai)ril 1925 by Mr George Beveridge (jf Yallay, 
who noticcfl fully forty cups on an outcro]) of rock, which must have 
recently been exposed by the sandhills here having begun to blow, owing 
to the burrowing of rabbits. When I \ isited the si)ot iji August 1081. 
I found about seventy additional uneloubted cups and forty ])robable 
examples on this rock and on live other outcrops in the vicinity. None 
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of the cup-markings on this site have, I believe, been recorded, and the 
great majority not previously discovered, a large proi:)ortion of the area 
of the cup-marked outcrops ha^dng been exposed only a short time before 
my visit. 

The majority of the cups lie on an outcrop running roughly south- 
east and north-west, 18 feet long and nowhere more than 5 feet broad 
or 2 feet high, which, however, is divided by wide clefts into three, at 
first, apparently entirely separate sections. On the almost horizontal 
surface of the one Ijdng to the north-west, whose length and breadth are 
traversed by more than half a dozen cracks over an inch deep, are fifty-two 
undoubted and nineteen probable cup-marks scattered irregularly within 
a few inches of one another, over a large percentage of the level f)ortion 
of the rock (PL XXXIII, 1). The largest of these cups is 4 inches wide and 
2 ^ inches deep, while the probable examples are frequently well defined 
on one side, but almost completely weathered away on the other. Attached 
to this outcrop and 9 inches below its highest point, is a projecting column 
of rock, whose elhptical horizontal surface is 1 foot long and 8 inches broad, 
and contains a cup — the largest on this island — of oval shape, measuring 
3f inches by 6 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. The lower half of 
this cup is considerably more circular in cross-section, for at an inc-h from 
the bottom its extreme transverse measurements (namely 2^ inches and 
3 inches) only differ by half an inch; hence it is possible that it may 
originally have been made oval in form and slightly lipped at one end, 
but it is equally probable that its present shape is merely due to weathering. 
A minute description has been given of this cupped piece of rock because, 
from its form and position, it is apparent that iiarticular significance was 
almost certainly attached to it. 

On the uneven but roughly horizontal surface of the middle section 
of the long outcrop are twenty certain and eiglit likely cups, of wlaich the 
largest is 3|^ inches in diameter and 1|- inch deep. The south-east section 
of the large outcrop is divided into two rocks, the smaller of which lies to 
the south, and, presumably on account of its unlevel surface, does not 
contain any cup-marks. Running along the whole length of the com- 
paratively smooth horizontal surface of the large roc-k is a wide crack, 
and on either side of this are scattered twenty-two well-defined and five 
probable cups, the largest of which is 4|- inches in diameter and 1 inch 
dee]i (PI. XXXIII. 2). On tlie south-west end of this rock, over half a dozen 
of these cups are placed so close together that a sixpenny piece could here 
not be laid (h)wn without touching one of them. Some 30 feet east-north- 
east from this rock is another outcrop. 9^- feet long by 9 feet broad anil 
1 foot high. At its south corner are tliree ciqis forming an isosceles triangle, 
with sides 7^ inches long and a base fi inches broad. The largest of these 
ciqjs is 2 ^ inches in diameter and ^ of an inch deeii. At the east corner 
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of tliis oiitcrop oil a projet-tin^ pieoe of rock are two well-defined cups 
and one doiditfid example, the largest measuring 3^ inches in diameter 
and inch in depth, wliich are rougldy placed in a straight line, and lie 
on a small ridge between two parallel cracks. Situated on the north-east 
side of the main jiortion of the rock is a group of certainly four, probably 
five cups, the largest of which is inches in diameter and | of an inch deep. 



Fig. 5. Rock surface near Bocliin ami Bachin, Vallay. 


Some 30 feet north-north-east of the most northerly ]K)int of the long 
outcrop first mentioned on this site, and 17 feet north-west of the rock 
just described, is a third outcrop 11 feet long, 6 feet broad, and nowhere 
more than 9 inches high. At its northern end are certainly eight and 
])robably nine cups, the largest of these being 3^ inches in diameter and 
of an inch deep (PI. XXXI. 2). On a small piece of rock at the north-west 
corner of this outcro]). and sejiarated from it by a wide crack, are five verv 
shallow dejiressions. possibly much weathered cu])s. 

On the whole of this site, one hundred and eleven undoubted cipxs, 
forty i)robable exaini)les, and five depressions, ])ossibly artificial, were 
noted. 

8. About 400 yards west-north-west of Vallay House and not far to 
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tlie north-north-west of two large and shapeless boulders, locally referred 
to by the individual names of Bochin and Bachin. is a small grass-covered 
kiioll rising about 3 feet above the frequently cultivated surroundi 2 ig land 
of this, the westmost walled field of the island. On a flat much weathered 
outcroii of rock, just appearing above the ground on the top of this knoll 
and measuring, as far as at present exposed, feet long. 3 feet 3 inches 
broad, and 6 inches high, is a group of nine undoubted and four jtrohahle 
cup-marks (PI. XXXIY. 2). These cups all lie on the sonth-east hah’ of this 
outcrop, which runs roughly east and west (fig. 5). The two largest of the 
well-defined cup-marks are at the most westerly and the most easterly ])oints 
of the group, and, being slightly oval in shape, measure respectively 4^ 
inches by 4^ inches in diameter and inch deep, and 4|- inches by 4|^ 
inches in diameter and 2|- inches deep. The smallest of the itrohable 
examples is 1|^ inch in diameter and ^ of an inch deep, and lies at the 
north-west corner of the group. Situated on the line of a crack are two 
depressions, as large as the average of tlie undoubted cups, which, owing 
to their rather rough shape, have not been included as cui)-marks. but it 
is quite possible that they once were semi-spherical and have later been 
made irrcgidar by small flakes having weathered away. The late Dr 
Erskine Beveridge noted fifteen enps on this site, so it is obvious that he 
classified these two depressions as cup-marks. He adds that the rock 
on which they appear “lies 100 yards from the shore, and can therefore 
bear no relation to another quite separate type of ‘shell-bait basin.' ’’ ^ 

9. Half a mile south of Loch nan Clachan and about the same distance 
south-west of Claddach Vallay, at about 200 feet above sea-level, is a large 
grass-covered knoll. Buaile Ri.sary. tlie site of a (hm abcnit half a mile 
north of Ben Risarv. Lying in the steep northern side of this moninh 
towards its east end, is a large irregular shaped stone slab, its major axis 
running in a line jiointing north-north-Avest and south-south-east, whose 
eastern and southern sides are level with the snrroundinsj ground, while 
fully 9 inches of its western side is ex]>osed. The fairly smooth, though 
much weathered surface of this stone, which slants slightly to the north- 
west. is roughly ]iear shaped and measurt's 4 feet .I inches long and nowhere 
more than 2 feet 1 inches broad (fig. (5). Towards its jiorth r-orner is a 
groiq) of six Avell-delined and three ])robal)le cu[)-niarks. tlu' ku'gt'st of which 
is slightly oval in shape and me.asures 3^ inches by 3 inches in diameter 
and g of an inch dee] 2 . The thiH'e ]>robable examples are all Ig inch in 
diameter and ^ of an inch dei'p. and form a triangle whose sides measure 

inches. 2| inches, and 4 inches in haigth. ‘Phree of the certain ciq)s art' 
touching each other, and lie in a line running roughly north-north-east and 
sonth-south-west . 

10. At the top of a knoll about 20 yards noi'th of Teampull Claim 

' \orlh Vist, etc., p. 275. 
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a’ Phiocair at Carinisli (a township situated on a peninsula jutting out 
from the south-west corner of North Uist) is a small flat outcrop of rock 
or possibly a boulder, on which are cut, 8 inches apart, two cup-marks 
4 inches in diameter, and inch and of an inch deep respectively. One 
of the cups is at the edge of the area of rock at present exposed, and 



Fig. 6. Stone slab, Buailo Bisary, 


j)eriodically becomes covered over with turf, while the other cuj) lies roughly 
in the centre of the smooth surface of the outcrop. It is stated in the 
Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye and 
the Small Isles ^ that tliese two cups lie “in a line running almost due north 
and south (ITy^ mag.),” and it is not improbable that some s])(>cial signi- 
ficance may be attached to this fact. Nowliere else in Nortli Uist did 1 
notice any other cups so well fornietl which were, dcsi)ite their unusual 
width, so relatively shallow. 

11. On a level and comparatively smooth outcrop, feet long, 3 feet 

• P. 85, No. 200. 
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10 inc-hes wide, and not more than 2 inches high, which lies some 150 yards 
south-south-east of Teampull na Trionaid (connected by a vaulted passage 
with Teampull Claim a’ Phiochair) and 30 yards west-north-west of the 
crofter’s house nearest the “Temple,” is one large cup measuring inches 
in diameter and inches deep. This cup has not to my knowledge heen 
previously recorded, and is of special interest because of its proximity 
to the two cups last mentioned, which are of such similar shape. This 
one cup and its two neighbours, lying a little over 30 feet away, are the only 
known examples on North Uist which are entirely isolated on their respective 
outcrops, and not bordered by other cuir-markings. 

12. Behbecula may for the purposes of this paper be regarded as a 
large tidal island separated from the south coast of North Uist by a shallow 
but wide and complicated strait called the North Ford, which is studded 
with islets, and can in fine weather be crossed at low water with com- 
parative ease. On the north shore of Benbecula, about 2^ miles as the 
crow flies south-east of the Gramisdale Temperance Hotel situated at the 
south end of the North Ford, is a high rocky knoll called Hacklett, lying 
on the east side'^of an inlet forming part of the Sound of Flodday. On 
the summit of this knoll, which is some 400 yards north of Loch an Tairbh, 
at an elevation of 50 feet above sea-level, is a large slab of grey gneiss, 
lying almost exactly south-west and north-east and measuring 10 feet 
2 inches in length, 5|- feet in breadth, and varying from 8 inches to 1 foot 
in thickness. As the level of the soil below this stone appears to have 
changed during the last sixty years, it may not be out of place to give 
extracts from the accounts written by A. A. Carmichael in 1870 and William 
Jolly in 1881. TJie former, who in 1867 discovered this, the first cup- 
marked stone found in the Outer Hebrides and strangely enough the only 
one yet noted in Benbecula, says its “imder side is perfectly level, with a 
granular surface. The upper side is nearly but not quite level, and smooth 
and weather-beaten on the surface.” (By “level” it is not here meant 
that the surface of the slab was horizontal, but rather that it was all in one 
plane.) “This granite slab rests upon the edge of a low bank. A jiassage 
runs under the slab, and the first time 1 saw it the slab formed the roof 
of a piggery. The slab slopes towards one side and one end. On the 
u]3per edge it rests on the ground about the centre, both ends being free; 
and on the lower edge it rests upon the ground from the centre to the end. 
This is the edge and end towards which the slab inclines, and upon which 
it mainly rests.” ' Willia.m Jolly ajijiears to have noted the stone under 
similar conditions, for he states that it was “supporti'd on others like a 
‘cromlech.’” - Although this stone still occupies its position as described 
by A. A. Carmichael, there is noAv no passage running under it. and the 
ground has so silted up that it was only with difficulty that tin' several 

^ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.^ vol. viii. p. 285. * Ibid., vol. xvi. p. 400, 




Fig. 7. Stone TTacklett, Benbeciila. A'./?. — Long arj-<»\v indicates tin* position of an 

outlying cup 5' 7" from the C4*iitre of cup near point of arrow. 

mentions that the slab is “a|)])arcntly a staiulinfj stone which lias been 
overthrown.” and its ])resent jiosition certainly is most suggestive of tliis. 
However, if some slight excavations were carried out. it is very possible 

■ I’. 104, No. 355. 
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that the puzzling question as to whether this slab forms part of a cromlech 
or is an overthrown standing stone would be solved. 

On the upper half of this stone, on its iiresent superior surface, are nine 
hollows, of which eight are almost certainly cup-marks (fig. 7). The two 
largest cups are sfightly oval in form and both measure 3| inches by 
3 inches in diameter and f of an inch deeji; while the probable example 
is 2 inches by If inch in diameter and f of an inch in depth. The incised 
circle — the only one so far seen in the Outer Hebrides in connection 
with cup-markings, with the possible exception of the incisions on 
‘'Clach na Croise” at Middlequarter — noted by A. A. Carmichael and 
William Jolly as being ‘'carved at one end, evidently made subsequently 
to the cups,” ^ could not be discovered, although with a more favourable 
light and the surface of the stone slightly wet it is quite possible that 
it could still be seen. However, lying at the extremity of the north 
corner of the stone and 5 feet 7 inches from the nearest cup of the main 
group, an isolated cup was discovered, previously I believe unrecorded, 
which was 2 inches in diameter and f an inch deep. 

A. A. Carmichael states that “on one side of tlie slab, the knoll is seem- 
ingly composed of stones and earth, and I fancy there are some passages, 
while Ol^ the other side, at the end of the slab, the mound is cut away to 
the level of the surrounding ground for the site of a house, the walls of 
which are still standing.” ^ However, it can now only be said in the words 
of the Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, 
Skye and the Small Isles, ^ that ‘‘it is quite impossible to determine the 
character of the original structure which doubtless occupied this site, as 
it has been despoiled to build the house and enclosures on the eastern slopes 
of the knoll.” It is striking that the iiosition occupied by the cup-marked 
slab commands an extensive view in every direction, especially towards 
the North Ford with its varied, picturesque shores. 

13. On the south-east slope of Heinn Ltuigass. about 250 yards from 
its summit, is a megalithic site, marked upon Win. Johnson’s map of 
1822 ^ (of which this Society is fortunate enough to possess a copy) under 
the name of "Baishunes Grave.” ^ Here are to be seen two large thin 
slabs lying one on toj) of the other, and separated towards the west by a 
third and smaller stone fixed between them. The smooth upper slab 
measures 8 feet 4 inches by 4 feet, with a thickness of 4^ inches, while the 
large one upon which it chietty rests has a length of 7^ feet, a width of 
feet, and a thickness of about 1 foot 3 inches. These large slabs lie over 
a hollow and seem to be supiiorted at both ends by some lesser stones. 
The cup-marks which the late Dr Erskine Beveridge noted as being on these 

^ Froc, Soc. Ant. t^cot., vol. xvi. p, 400. - Ibid., vol. viii. p. 285. ^ 104. Xo. 355. 

* Edinburgh, published by John Thomson & Co. 

^ “The name ‘Baishune’ has given some difticiilty, but we are told that Baistain represents a still 
common Uist form ot * Archibald,’ ” North U ist, etc., p. 257. 
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slabs were apparently later not visible, for there is no mention of them in 
the Inventory of Moniunents and Constructions in the Outer Hebrides, Skye 
and the Small Isles. However, when 1 visited the site in Augaist 1931, I 
luckily noticed half of one of these cups showing through a thick growth 
of coarse grass and moss. On this accumulation of many years being 
stripped off. the cups, of which so admirable an account is given in Horth 
Uist. its Archcvoloyy and Topography.^ were laid bare. There is a cup-mark 
on each of the west corners of the upper slab, from the more southerly of 
which a groove — an inch deejj at its commencement but gradually tailing 
off — leads for a distance of 3 feet to almost the opposite edge of the slab. 
The lowest and also the smallest slab have each a single cup-mark on their 
south-west corners. Of all the cup-marked sites in North Uist, this provides 
one of the few examples of what may be called symmetrical arrangement 
of the cup-markings, and also the only instance recorded of a channel 
radiating from a cup. 

14. On the whole east coast of North Uist only one group of cup-markings 
is to be recorded. As the present writer was unable to visit this site, 
the following description by the late Dr Erskine Beveridge is given: “As 
a doubtfully reported Barp. although without any ap 2 )arent claim to the 
title, a site in the Portain district has been noted as more probably that 
of a cist. At the east base of a cliff, amidst many fallen rocks, is one slab 
which bears a row of four cuji-marks along its edge and is supjDorted by 
other stones which seem to have been artifically iffaced.” ^ This writer 
further adds: “At Portain, ui>on the covering slab of a supi)osed cist west 
of Loch Grota, are four cuj>-marks. three of them in a row near its edge, 
the other being smaller and out of line.” ® Portain. one of the least fre- 
quented districts of North Uist, lies immediately north of Lochmaddy 
Bay and covers an area of about 8 square miles. Loch Grota is situated 
directly south of Loch Hacklett, being joined to the latter by a stream not 
100 yards long. This ciq)-marked stone is not. I believe, mentioned by 
any antiquarian besides the late Dr Erskine Beveridge; the scanty account 
of the situation given by him not h.aving allowed His Majesty’s t’ommis- 
sioners to locate the site. 


COXCLUSIOX. 

Seventy-five years ago not a single cup-marking was noted in the whole 
of the Outer Hebrides, while until thirty years ago only two sites, one 
in North Uist and one iii Benbecula, had, I believe, been recorded. It 
was almost entirely due to the energies of the late Dr Erskine Beveridge 
and His Majesty’s Royal Commissioners for Ancient Momiments that by 
1915 twelve groups, comjirising over eighty cu]is. had been discovered. 
Although only three groups of cu])-markings, which do not lie in the vicinity 
* P. 274. 2 ?korth Uist, etc., p. 269. ^ Ibid., p. 274. 
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of previously discovered sites, are described for the first time in the present 
survey, many additional cups have been noted either on rock faces already 
known to contain these markings or on outcrops immediately adjoining 
them. However, one of the three groups mentioned as an addition to 
the list contains many more cup-markings than are even now recorded 
thronghout the whole of the rest of North Uist. As a tabular summary 
has been annexed, only a brief statement is here given of the number of 
cup-marks found up to the present in that portion of the Outer Hebrides 
which lies south of the Sound of Harris. 

Specimens of cup-marked groups have been chronicled in thirteen 
different localities in North Uist, while one only is recorded in Benbecula. 
In all, one hundred and eighty-five certain cups, sixty-two probable, and 
seven doubtful examples have been noted in North Uist, and there is 
every reason to believe that this number coidd be doubled without 
exhausting all the cup-markings still existing on this island. The fact 
that only one cuij-marked group has been found in Benbecula. far from 
being valuable as negative evidence, points merely to the total absence 
of any systematic and exhaustive investigation. 

My sincere gratitude is due to the representatives of the late Dr Erskine 
Beveridge, who have most kindly allowed the reproduction of a photograph 
of cup-marks now iio longer visible. 


Table showing the Number of Cup-marks noted on Each Site. 






Number of Cups 

Number of Cups 


Number of Cups at present 

noted bv the late 

noted bv His 



Recorded. 


hr 

Maiestv 

's Roval 

Locality of Cup-marked Groups. 




El’skino Beveridge. 

Commissionei'S. 


Certain. 

Pro})able. 

Doubtful. 

Certain. 

Certain. 

Pit'tbable. 

1 . South end of Borerav 

5 

'3 


3 

4 


2. Oban Skihini«sh, Givnetote 




o 


:i 

8. East slion* of Ard a' Bhorain . 

24 



21 

20 


4. Scolpaitf House. Seolpaig 

5 




5 


5. Tigh na Croise. Miildlequarter . 

10 

io 



b 

3 

0. Post Otlice. SoHas . 

1 

2 





7. Ceann Uadhdaracli. Vallav 

111 

40 

5 




S. Bochin and Bachin, Vallav 

0 

4 1 

2 

15 

10 


Northern slo])e of Buaile Ri.'jarv 

(> 

3 


4 

7 


10. ('lann a* I’liiocair, Carinisli 

11. Teampull na Trionaid. Carmihh. 

2 

1 



‘) 

2 


111. Haishuiu‘'s (ii-a ve. Beinn Langaj'S 

4 

' . . 1 


4 



11. Ta)ch Grota, Portain 

4 

1 


4 



Total for North Uist, 

1S5 

1 62 

7 

oU 

54 

b 

12. Ilacklelt, Benbecula 

9 

I 1 


Not within scope 

5 

3 





t)f this book. 



Total for all of the Outer Isles 

194 

63 

7 


59 

9 

south of the Sound of Harris. 
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Table showin’g the Number of Cups axd Cup-marked Groups, \yHicn 

HAD BEEN NOTED BA’ THE END OF FlA’E DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


Year. 

No. of 
Groups 
Recorded. 

1 

No. of 
Certain 
Cipis. 

Probable. 

Doubtful. 

1866 

0 




1867 

1 

Not stated. 



1881 

2 

.. 



1911 

8 

59 



1915 

11 

79 

9 


1931 

14 

194 

63 

7 


X. 

UNPUBLISHED TOKENS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By 
R. KERR, M.A.. F.S.A..Scot., Curator of Coins, and J. R. 
LOCKIE. F..S.A.Scot. 

To all interested in communion token.s the publication, in the Society’s 
Proceedings for 1900 07. of the ])a])er by the late Mr A. J. S. Brook, 
F.S.A.Scot., on “Communion Tokens of the Established Church of Scot- 
land: Sixteenth. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” was an event 
of outstanding importance. Although Mr Brook made only the modest 
claim that his paper might be said to contain “a fairly representative 
collection of descri])tions and drawings of the tokens of the jicriod dealt 
with.” his list, including, as it did. over 1400 tokens, was so comprehensive 
that it at once became the standard work of reference on the subject of 
the earlier tokens of the Church of Scotland, and such it has remained 
ever since. 

During the period of over thirty years since the ])ublication of Mr 
Brook's ])aper, however, many additional tokens of the Church and period 
concerned have been noted. It has seemed to us. therefore, to be a useful 
object to com])ile as extensive a list of such tokens as possible, and to 
illustrate it fully, with a view to its publication and use as a supplement 
to Mr Brook’s original catalogue. We, of course, do not claim to have 
achieved com])leteness. We recognise that many tokens of the period 
concerned must have disappeared entirely; many must have escaped 
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our notice; and we are only too well aware that many others exist which 
we have not been able to identify. Mr Brook’s remark to the effect that 
it would not now be possible to compile any jjaper on the subject that 
coidd be described as complete seems to us to be still valid. 

The lines laid down in Mr Brook’s paper have been followed in ours, 
the tokens being described on the same system, their measurements being 
similarly given in sixteenths of an inch, and the same artistic conventions 
being observed in the drawings. We have, however, thought it helpful 
to make a slight departure from Mr Brook’s model by adding at the end 
of each description the name of the collection in which the particular 
specimen concerned was found, or of the work in which it has been described. 
The fact that only one collection is mentioned in each case is not. of course, 
intended to suggest that the token described is unique: in fact, many 
of the tokens in our list are to be found in several collections. 

It was ine^■itable that in a i)ioneer work like Mr Brook’s there should be 
a number of errors. Doubtless many of these would have beeix corrected 
by the author himself, had it not been for his xmexpected death before 
liis final revision of the proofs of Ids paper. In some cases, descriptions 
and drawings were made from imperfect specimens. In other cases, trade 
tokens or tokens of Secession Churches were mistaken for those of parish 
churches. There were also a few purely clerical or typographical errors. 
As a preliminary to our supplement we have noted such mistakes in the 
form of a list of corrections of Mr Brook’s paper. We have also been 
able to identify some of the tokens of disputed attribxition, the drawings 
of wluch appear at the end of Mr Brook’s work, and these identifications 
are ajxjxended to the list of corrections. 

Where definite evidence as to origin is not provided by the inscriptions 
on tokens, or by the preservation of siiecimens at the church where they 
were used, it is usually difficult, and often impossible, to be positive about 
the correctness of their attribution to particular localities. Whenever 
possible, we have checked and verified attributions, but we have had to rely 
to a great extent on traditional information, unsubstantiated by actual 
proofs. When attributions have seemed to us unreasonable, or have 
given rise to irreconcilable differences of opinion amongst c-ollectors, we 
have thoxight it best to describe the specimens concerned as "unidentified.” 
Descriixtions and drawings of a comparatively small number of such 
tokens, as well as of others of whose origin all trace has been lost, have been 
included at the end of our catalogue. We will welcome any information 
which may lead to the identification of these doubtful specimens. 

The notes on communion tokens of the Established Church compiled 
by the late Rev. Dr Thomas Burns have been of considerable value to us 
in our work. Dr Burns’s notebooks, which accompanied the collection of 
tokens given by him to the Church of Scotland, are those of a keen collector 
VOL. LXXV. 10 
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P. 485 (35). Avoch. (Illustration 76.) The V on rev. is not a table number, 
but the second letter of the name of the parish. 

P. 486 (36). Balmaghie. (Illustration 92.) The initials on obv. are BMG (for 
Balmaghie). 

P. 487 (37). "Belhelvie,” 1725. (Illustration 105.) Ascribed by Dr Burns and 
other authorities to Bellie-Fochabers. 

P. 489 (39). Broughton. 1753. (Illustration 134.) This is not a communion 
token, but a colliery check used at Broughton. Cumberland. (See Davis 
and Waters' Tickets and Passes. 1922, p. 284.) 

P. 491 (41). Carnbee. (Illustration 169.) The object represented in the 
centre of rev. is a communion cup. not a sand-glass. Cp. p. 466 (16). where 
it is correctly described. 

P. 493 (43). “ Cioseburn.” 1727. (Illustration 191.) "Never known in Close- 

burn’' (Whitelaw, p. 57. No. 91). Burns attributes this token to Carstairs. 

P. 494 (44). Colvend and Southwick. (Illustration 204.) Between C and S 
on obv. is 

P. 495 (45). Crailing. (Illustration 223.) The initials C N on obv. stand for 
Crailing and Nisbet. the full name of the parish. 

P. 495 (45). Cromdale. (Illustration 238.) The letters on obv. are C®. 

P. 500 (50). ‘‘Duffus," 1728. (Illustration 317.) Should be Dumfries (White- 
law. p. 58. No. 101). 

P. 500 (50). Dumfries. 1790. (Illustration 321.) The initials on obv. are 
RD, for "Relief, Dumfries.’’ A Secession Church token (Dick. 279). 

P. 500 (50). " Dunbarney,’’ 1762. (Illustration 324.) This is a U.P. Church 

token of Dunblane and Menteith (Bridge of Teith). not mentioned by Dick. 
The two Congregations were united under one minister from 1758 to 1765. 
The close resemblance to the old Dunblane Parish tokens will be noted. 

P. 502 (52). "Duthil.” C^. (Illustration 359.) This is probably Cromdale, 
found amongst the tokens of the neighbouring parish of Duthil. 

P. 503 (53). Eassie and Nevay. 1771. (Illustration 366.) The correct reading 
of the inscription is E | I • 0 | 1771. (See Alphabetical List of tokens below.) 

P. 503 (53). Ecclesmachan. round. (Illustration 368.) The date on rev. is 
1705. 

P. 504 (54). Edinburgh ((.’anongate) with CANONGATE in straight liiie across 
token. Probably a trade token. Cp. Dalton and Hamer: Provinci(d 'Token 
Coinage of the Eighteenth Century, p. 450, No. 184. 

P. 505 (55). Enzie. (Illustrations 396 and .397.) The minister at Enzie from 
1776 to 1784 was William, not Alexander, (lordon. The initials MAG are 
those of Mr Alexander Gray, minister of Enzie, 1789 to 1794, and sub- 
sequently (1794 to 1823) of Ordiquhill. where similar tokens were used. 
Compare Ordiquhill (111. 235) in Alj)habetical List of tokens below. See 
“Communion Tokens in the Presbytery of Eordyce,” in Banffshire .Journal 
of September 13. 1881. 

P. 506 (56). Farr. (Illustration 413.) The date is 1762. See illustration in 
Alphabetical List of tokens below. 

P. 507 (57). Fordyce. (Illustration 431.) Alexander Irvine was minister at 
Cullen from 1705 to 1716, and at Fordyce from 1716 to 1746. 

P. 511 (61). Gretna. (Illustration 497.) This token has a rev. as follows: 

I. Cor. 1 XI. 23. 

P. 511 (61). Haddington. (Illustration 507.) The name on this token is spelt 

HADINGTOUN. 
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P. 512 (62). Houston and Kilallan. (Illustration 519.) This token has a rev. 
as follows: JM, in script letters, for John Monteath. minister 1781 to 1843; 
border of scrolls. 

P. 513 (03). Inverarity. (Illustration 532.) Above INR is the letter C and 
below is T. for Communion Token. 

P. 513 (63). Inveresk. (Illustration 536.) The monogram is probably MIWIK, 
for Mr John Williamson. Inveresk Kirk (minister 1702 to 1740). 

P. 514 (64). Inverkip. 1764. The “square panel divided by two perpendicular 
lines in centre” is intended to represent an open Bible. 

P. 514 (64). Johnstone (Dumfries). (Illustration 549.) The initials on obv. 
are JNK. 

P. 517 (67). Kilmarnock, 1778. This is a Secession Church token. (Dick. 526.) 

P. 519(69). Kinglassie. 1747. (Illustration 632.) The rcr. is as follows : M | IC 
for Mr John Currie, minister 1705 to 1750. 

P. 520 (70). “ Kintail,” 1776. The attribution is wrong. The token is correctly 

placed and described under Latheron (Illustration 711). 

P. 521 (71). “ Kirkconnel." (Illustration 657.) "Unknown to author and 

locality ” (Whitelaw. p. 74, No. 166). 

P. 524 (74). Lanark, 1733. (Illustration 703.) The first line on ohv. is LANK, 
the N and K in monogram. 

P. 524 (74). “Lanark.” 1735. (Illustration 704.) Ascribed by Dr Burns and 
other authorities to Lesmahagow. 

P. 524 (74). Largo, 1730. (Illustration 709.) The token has been misdrawn 
and misdescribed; the “thistle-like ornament” between L and R on obv. is 
a lower-case letter a. 

P. 527 (77). Logie. (Illustration 747.) The date 1696 is shown correctly in 
the illustration, but given incorrectly in the text. 

P. 527 (77). " Logie (Dunblane).” 1723. This token is of Larbert and Dunipace. 

(See description and illustration in Alphabetical List of tokens below.) 

P. 530 (80). !Meldruin. Old. (Illustration 795.) The token illustrated appears 
to have been mis-struck. The sunk panel is eiretdar, and the correct 
reading of the inscription around the edge is: KIRK oI MELDRUM, 1745. 
HL : IL : ; in centre, horizontally, in script letteriTtg: Remember ] Christ 
died ] for you. (For illustration see Anderson. PI. V, No. 13.) 

P. 537 (87). Pitsligo. The correct date is 1791. 

P. 541 (91). St Andrews. 1753. (Illustration 971.) The initials on rcr. are 
M ! IB. A Secession Church token (Dick, 762). 

P. 541 (91). St Cyrus. (Illustration 979.) Wrongly dated in both text and 
illustration. The correct date is 1734. 

P. 542 (92). Shotts. (Illustration 999.) The illustration is of an imperfect 
token, and the date given in the text is wrong. The correct date is 
1756. 

P. 543 (93). Sorn. It is the second, not the first, of the Sorn tokens described 
which apjiears in illustration 1018. 

P. 544 (91). Stair. It is the second, not the first, of the Stair tokens described 
which appears in illustration 1027. 

P. 544 (94). Stevenston. (Illustration 1029.) The second S, and both N’s. 
of STIVENSTOUN, are retrograde. Brook's drawing appears to be of an 
imperfect token. Complete specimens have a serrated border, and are 
sc(uare, 12. 

P. 545 (95). Stracathro. (Illustration 1040.) The drawing is of an imperfect 
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token. The token bears the date 1696, 16 being to the left, and 96 to the 
right, of the monogram. 

P. 548 (98). “Tongland.” (Illustration 1085.) This is probably a token of 
St Andrews-Lhanbryde. (See Whitelaw, p. 66.) 

P. 550 (100). Urr. (Illustration 1123.) The description and drawing are of an 
imperfect token. The correct reading of obv. is UK | 1728. 

P. 551 (101). Whithorn. (Illustration 1144.) It is probable that there is no 
Whithorn token with date 1704, and that this is a misrepresentation of 
the token dated 1707. 


IDENTIFICATIONS OF BROOK’S “TOKENS OF 
DISPUTED ATTRIBUTION. ” 


P. 603 (153), Row 1, No. 1. 


No. 3. 


Row 2, No. 1. 

„ No. 3. 
Row 3, No. 1. 
„ No. 2. 
No. 3. 
Row 4, No. 3. 
Row 5, No. 2. 
Row 6, No. 1. 
P. 604 (154), Row 2, No. 2. 


Obv. LK I 1718. Burns attributes to Liberton. 
Edinburgh. This token has also been attributed 
to Lasswade. 

Obv. Monogram between 9 and 6. Burns attri- 
butes to Kirknewton. This token has also been 
attributed to Kirkhill. 

Obv. KK in monogram. Kilbucho (Broughton). 

Obv. TK I 1748. Tynron. (Whitelaw, p. 112 (92).) 

Obv. BL. Irish: Ballylennon. 

Obv. MLM. Canada: McLennan’s Mount. 

Obv. AD. Irish: Aghadoey. 

Obv. S.T.B.T. Irish: Balteagh. 

Obv. I.C. Irish: Grey Abbey. 

Obv. M I DS I A I 1767. Avondale (Secession). 

Obv. GK I 1723. Girthon. (St A.) 


Alphabetical List or Tokens. 

Abbotbcle. Obv. AK in monogram. Hev. 17 | 72. Square, with cut corners and 
serrated borders, 13. Perth. Illustration 1. 

Abdie. Obv. A, large ill-dehned capital. Irregularly round, 15. Brown. Illus- 
tration 2. 

Abdie. Obv. ABDY | 1725. Bev. M 1 IW, for Mr Josia.s Walker, minister 1721 to 1745. 
Oblong, with borders, 10 x 8. C. of S. Illustration 3. 

Abebcobn. Obv. AR, incuse. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12 x 7. Cox. Illus- 
tration 4. 

Abebdalcie. Obv. • A • | 1711. Square, with border, which has six “ teeth ” projecting 
inwards, 9. R.S.M. Illustration 5. 

Abekdeen (Old Machar). As Brook 6, but the loaf of bread is not so long, and the 
beaded oval is composed of fewer and larger dot.s. Square, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 6. 

Abekdeen (Old Machar). As Brook 6, but without loaf of bread on obv. R.S.M. 

Aberdeen (West Kirk). As Brook 7, but mtieh larger. Oblong, 19 x 20. Glasgow. 

Aberfoyle. Obv. ABERFOIL (arrangetl in form of semi-circle) | | J.R. | 1765 for 

Mr .James Richardson, minister 1733 to 1770, Octagonal. Burns. 
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Abeklady. Ohv. AB | K, incuse. Triangular, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 7. 

Abehlady. Ohv. AB 1 K, incuse. Round, 11. R.S.M. Illustration 8. 

Aberlady. Ohv. AB. Rev. K. Sunk relief. Round, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 9. 

Aberxethy. Ofct’. a • N. Oblong, withserratedborder, 11 X 8. Perth. Illustration 10. 

Abernyte. Ohv. A, with bar across top of letter ; a dot above and at each side ; two 
dots below. Round. Burns. 

Aboyne. Ohv. AB in monogram. Square, 14. Anderson, p. 5. 

Airdrie. Ohv. AIRDRIE CHAPEL, with rosettes as stops, on plain circular band ; 
in centre, 1799 ; arrowhead ornaments at corners. Square, cut corners, 13. R.S.M. 
Illustration 11. 

Alloa. Both sides blank. Heart-shaped, 14 x 14. Cox. 

Annan. 06y. AK in monogram. Square, with border, 11. R.S.M. Illustration 12. 

Applegarth. Ohv. A • K. Oblong, cut corners, with border, 16 x 13. C. of S. Illus- 
tration 13. 

Arbiblot. Ohv. M | RP, for Mr Robert Preston, minister 1731 to 1758. Square, with 
border. Burns. 

Ahdersier. Ohv. ADERSIER, incuse, around edge. Round, 15. R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 14. 

Assynt. Ohv. A. Round. Bums. 

Athelstaneford. Ohv. AK, with bar across top of A. Square. Bums. 

Auchterdebran. Ohv. A, with bar across top of letter; large grotesque capital. 
Rev. 1716. Oblong. 10 x 9. R.S.M. Illustration 15. 

Auchteroaven. Ohv. AP. Letters close together, no star between. Almost square, 
with serrated border, 10. R.S.M. Illustration 16. 

Auchterhouse. As Brook 70, but larger, and with larger lettering. Round, 13. 
R.S.M. 

Auchtermuchty. Ohv. AWC | HTR | MWC- Rev. M \ AG, for Mr Alexander Glas, 
minister 1691 to 1700. Upright oblong, with borders, 9 x 10. C. of S. Illustration 17. 

Auldearn. Ohv. AULDARN 1796, around edge. Rev. AMO 1 AMO, below a rude 
representation of the “ Burning Bush.” Round. Burns. 

Avoch. Ohv. A. Square. Burns. 

Avoch. Ohv. A, incuse. Rev. W, incuse. Round, 13. Perth. Illustration 18. 

Ayr. Ohv. AIR 1 97 (for 1697). Square, with double border, 9. Glasgow. Illus- 
tration 19. 

B.\ldernock. Ohv. B, script capital, with indeterminate ornament at either side. 
Square, with border, 9. Cox. Illustration 20. 

Ballingry. Ohv. A letter resembling an S reversed | IM, for James Martin, minister 
1669 to 1684. Square. Burns. 

Ballingry. Ohv. RB, for Robert Balfour, minister 1719 to 1773. Square, with wide 
border, 10. C. of S. Illustration 21. 
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Baka. Obv. BA I RA, with K in centre ; rude lettering. Oblong, with border. 10 x 9. 
R.S.M. Illiiiitration 22. 

Barr. Obv. BAR. Oblong. Burns. 

B.athg,\te. Obv. B^. Rev. 1776. Square. Burns. 

Bbxdochy. Obv. • M • | I • R, within square sunk panel with rounded corners, for 
Mr James Ramsay, minister 1700 to 1746. Diamond-shaped, 13, point to point. Cox. 
Illustration 23. 

Benholji. Obv. KB [ 1718, with small ornament between the initials ; all in sunk 
circular panel. Round, 17. Aberdeen. Illustration 24. 

Bervie. Obr. M 1 WC, in simk circular panel, for Mr William Chalmers, minister 1670 
to 1674. Square. Burns. 

Blair-Atholl. Obv. BLAIR | ATHOL | 1757. Square, with border. 11. C. of S. 
Illustration 2o. 

BoHAHii. As Brook 122, but on much smaller flan. Square, 8. R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 26. 

Borthwick. Obv. BK, with star above and below. Rev. 1708, with star above and 
below. Round. Burn.s. 

Bothwell. Obv. BOTHWEL PARI . . . (rest indecipherable, but. according to Burns, 
the legend is BOTHWEL PARISH KIRK) on plain circular band ; m centre, M i W. H j 1714, 
for Sir M'llliani Hamilton, Bart., minister 1709 to 1749. Square, 12. St A. Illustration 27. 

Bothwele. Obv. BOTHWELL KIRK 1750, on plain circular band : in centre, M® | IH, 
for Mr James Hamilton, rnini.ster 1747 to 1760 ; ornaments at corners. Square, 12. N.M.A. 
Illustration 28. 

Bouktie. Obv. M I GG, for Mr George Gordon, minister 1723 to 1743. Square. Burns. 

Bowden. Obv. BK, incuse. Oblong, 9 8. Brown. Illustration 29. 

Bower. Obv. Bower. Rev. 1794. Oval, with border. 17 x 13. Aberdeen. Illu.stra- 
tion 30. 

Brechin. Obv. BREC | HIN, with horizontal line above and below. The N is retrograde. 
Round, with border. 16. Glasgow. Illustration 31. 

Brechin. Obv. 16 • 98 | • B • N • | • K* Rev. A rose displayed. Round, with borders 
of dots, 13, Pcrtli. Illustration 32. 

Brechin. Obv. BREC I HIN, the N retrograde. Rev. M | IW | 1707, for Mr John 
Willison, minister 1703 to 1716. Square, with .serrated borders, 12. C. of S. Illustration 33. 

Brechin. Obv. BREC | HIN, as on preceding token. Rev. Blank. Square, with 
serrated border, 12. C. of S. 

Brechin. Obv. B i DB, with scrolls at sides, for David Blair, minister 1738 to 1769. 
Square, with border. Bums. 

Bkechin. Obv. B I M • I • B | 1770, for Mr .John Bisset. minister 1769 to 1797, Almost 
square, with border, 11, R.S.M. Illustration 34. 

BroCuhton. Obv. B, incu.se. Ret'. K, mcii.se. Round, 12. Gochran-Piitriek. Illus- 
tration 3.5. 

Burntisland. Obv. BURNT 1 ISLAND. Rev. M ] IW 1 1779, for Mr James Wemyss, 
minister 1779 to 1822. Round, with bonlers of dots, 16. R.S.M. Illustration 36. 
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Caeblavekock. Obv. CL in monogram. Round, Trithout border, 12. Whitelaw. 
No. 83, with illustration. 

CAMBusXETHAif. 06r. C • K | 1723. Square, with border, 1 1. C. of S. Illustration 37. 

Cambi SXETHA><’. Obv. C AMBU SNETHAN, on plain circular band ; in centre, 1785. 
Square, with dotted border, 12. Aberdeen. Illustration 38. 

Campbeltown. Obv. CP. Oblong, traces of border, 11 x 9. Cox. Illustration 39. 

Carleke. Obv. CARLUKE • 1755 • , on plain circular band. Square, with dotted 
border, 12. C. ofS. Illustration 40. 

Carrington (formerly Primrose). Obv. PRIM | 1738. Rev. K. Round, 15. C. of S. 
Illustration 41. 

Carstairs. Obv. C ' K i 1727. Square. Probably the same token as Brook 191. 
which was wrongly attributed to Closeburn. Burns. 

Cavers. As Brook 178, but the K on obv. is smaller, being of the same size as the C, 
and there are no stars. Rev. 1699, with five-pointed star in front, three similar stars above, 
and three below. Rotmd, 15. R.S.II. 

CocKPEN. Obv. C ■ K I 1704. Irregular square, with rounded corners, 10. Perth. 
Illustration 42. 

COLDINGHAM. Obv. AB, incu.se ; Rev. blank. A B for Andrew Bamiatiiie, minister 
1665 onwards. Shape and size not recorded. " Border Almanac." 1910. p. 27. 

C'Oldstbe.am (?). Obv. COL. Oblong, with border, no mea.surements given. Paul, 
p. 129, with illustration. 

COLL.t.cE. Obv. COLACE i 1742. Round, 12. St A. Ulu.stration 43. 

COLLESSIE. Obv. COL’SY 1 1718. Rev. M 1 WP, for 51r William Pitcairn, minister 
1690 to 1722. Oblong, with borders, 11 ,< 8. Edges of rev. bevelled. Coeliran-Patrick. 
Illustration 44. 

CoLVEND and SorxHwirK. Obr. C • S I 1722, with horizontal line above letters, and 
between letters and date. Round, with border, 15. Slimon. Illustration 45. 

CoNTiN. Obv. C. Square. 10. Dundee. Illustration 46. 

CliAir; (formerly Inohbrayock). Obr. IB, in sunk square, the ground of which is dotted. 
Round. 13. R.S.il. Illustration 47. 

Cr.\I(4 (formerly Inchbrayock). Obv. IB. Round, with border of dots, 11. R.S.M. 
Illustration 4S. 

Craigie. Obv. As Brook 219, but letters ami figures smaller, and more regularly 
formi'd. Square, with border, 10. Cox. 

Cr.aigni.sii. Obv. C. Obkmg. Bum.s, 

CRAiroND. Obv. R I CA, incuse. Rountl, 12. Found by the Rev. Dr Martin, Barony, 
Clasgow, in the manse garden at Cramond when he was minister there. Dundee. Illus- 
tration 49. 

Cranshaws. Obv. CRANSHAWS • KIRK • on plain circular band arountl edge ; m 
centre, rosette of six pointed leaves. Rev. REV • ALEX • JOHNSTON ■ on plain eirctilar 
band around edge ; in centre. 1792. The Rev. Alex. Johnston was minister from 1792 
to 1801. Round. 13. Aberdeen. Illustration 00. 


Ckaweurdjohn. Obv . Cl | 17 • 18. Oblong. Burns. 
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Crimoxd. Obv. OR, incuse. Thin brass, square, 9. Perth. Illustration 51. 

Crimond. Obv. CR, repousse. Thin brass, with border at top and bottom. Upright 
oblong, 7x9. Perth. Illustration 52. 

Crijioxd. Obv. CR. Lead, irregular square, with double border, 7. Perth. Illus- 
tration 53. 

Chimond. Obv. CRI, incuse. Thin brass, oblong, 8J x 7. Perth. Illustration 54. 

Ceimond. Obv. CRI, repousse- Thin brass, roughly square, 10. Perth. Illustration 55. 

Ceimond. Obv. CRI | >J< >i«, incuse. Thin copper, square, 12. Perth. Illustration 56. 

Ceimond. As preceding token, but in thin iron, oblong, 14 x 11. Cox. 

Ceimond. As preceding token, but in thin lead, oblong, 14 x 12. Cox. 

Ceomaety. Obv. C within dotted circle. Copper, round, with serrated border, 1 1 . 
R.S.IM. Illustration 57. 

Ceomdaxe. Obv. CROM | DALLE. Oblong, with traces of beaded border, 14 x 13. 
Glasgow. Illustration 58. 

CuMBEENAULD. Obv. CUM . END (the letters arranged in an arc of a circle) | 1774, 
incuse. Roughly rectangular, 16 x 15. R.S.M. Illustration 59. 

CuEEiE. Obv. CURRI. Round, with bevelled edge, 11. Finlay. Illustration 60. 

Daekeith. Obv. DK | 93 (for 1693). Irregular upright oblong, with border, 10 x 11. 
N.M.A. Illustration 61. 

Dalkeith. Obv. DK 1 1705. Square, with dotted border, and rounded corners, 10. 
X.M.A. Illu.stration 62. 


Dalkeith. 

Obv. DK 1 

1737. 

Round, with border, 11. N.M.A. 

Illustration 63. 

D.tLKEITH. 

Obv. DK 

I 1742. 

Rev. 

Representation of church. 

Round, 

with borders. 

13. C. ofS. 

Illu-stration 64. 




Dalkeith. 

Obv. DK 

1 1755. 

Rev. 

Representation of church. 

Round, 

with borders. 

14. C. of S. 

Illustration 65. 





Dalkeith. Obv. D, surmounted by coronet. Kev. T. Heart-shaped. Burns. 

Dallas. As Brook 271. but without date. Square, 14. Brown. 

Dalry (Galloway). As Brook 274, but without I in centre of D. Scpuire, with border, 
12. Glasgow. 

Dalziel. Obv. Dalzel i RC | 1798, for Robert Clason. minister 1786 to 1801. Square, 
with double border, 12. R.S.41. Illustration 66. 

Daviot. Obv. M I IC 1 DAVIOT 1 1732, for Mr .James Chalmers, minister 1731 to 1787. 
In sunk j)anel, which is roughlv circular. Horizontal line above and below DAVIOT. A and 
V of DAVIOT m monogram. Square, 14. Glasgow. Illustration 67. 

Daviot. Obv. M • I • C | DAV | lOT. | 1749, for Mr James Chalmers, ministi'r 1731 to 
1787. Square. 12. Anderson, p. 9, with illustration. 

Deer, New. Obv. MR W.T. | New. Deer 1 K i 1737, for Mr William Taylor, minister 
1737 to 1797. Oblong, with border, 13 > 12. C. of S. Illustration 68. 

Deee, Old. Obv. OD 1 1714. Square, with border, 12. Perth. Illustration 69. 
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Deer, Old. Obv. OD | 1752. Rev. 5 (table number), incuse. Square, 12. C. of S. 
Illustration 70. 

Dollar. Obv. DK | 1699, with horizontal line between letters and date. Square, with 
border, 11. C. of S. Illustration 71. 

Dolphinton. As Brook 294, but obv. DO • K. R.S.M. 

Dolphinton. As Brook 294, but DoK and date in smaller letters and figures, on smaller 
fian. Heart-shaped, 11 x 10. R.S.M. 

Dolphinton. Obv. DO. K. Rev. 1769 or 1762, the 6 with a long tail stretching upwards 
and over the last figure ; the last figure shaped like a long-tailed 9, but with a horizontal 
bar below, which may have been intended to make the figure a 2. Heart-shaped, 12 x 10. 

R.S.M. 

Deeghohn. Obv. DREG | HORN | 1727. Oblong, with dotted border. Burns. 

Deeghorn. Obv. DREG | HORN | 1730. Oblong. Burns . 

Deeghoen. Obv. DREG | HORN | 1732, within border of dots in sunk panel. Square, 
with cut corners, 14. Cox. Illustration 72. 

Dumbarton. Obv. DB | 1701. Square, with border of large dots, 9. C. of S. Illus- 
tration 73. 

Dumbarton. 06y. DB | 1761. Square, with serrated border, 11. St A. 

Dumpeies. Obv. DF | 1733, with horizontal line between letters and figures. Irregular 
octagon, with thick border, 13. St A. . Illustration 74. 

Dumfries. Obv. DFS | 1743, with horizontal line between letters and figures. Irregular 
octagon, with thick border, 13 x 14. St A. Illustration 75. 

Dumfries. Obv. DF 1 1751, with horizontal line between letters and date. Oblong, 
with border, 11 x 12. C. of S. Illustration 76. 

Note. Whitelaw gives three varieties of this token. Nos. 104 to 106. 

Dun. Obv. DUN | KIRK | 1787. Square. Burns. 

Dunbog. As Brook 328, but on lozenge-shaped flan. 14 x 15. R.S.M. 

Dundee. Obv. DVNDEE 1737 arranged in a circle around edge ; in centre, pot of lilies. 
Rev. TD IM IW aromid edge, M in centre, for Messrs Thomas Davidson, minister { 1st charge), 
1732 to 1760 ; James Monro (3rd charge), 1729 to 1744 ; and John Willison (2nd charge), 
1716 to 1750. Round, with borders, 14. C. of S. Illustration 78. 

Dundonald. Obv. D | 1752. Square, with border of dots. Burns. 

Dunlappie (united to Stracathro in 1618). Obv. D. Round. Burns. 

Dunlop. Obv. D • L • P • | 1750. Oblong, with double border, 12 x 10. Cox. Illus- 
tration 77. 

Dunnet. Obv. DC Rev. 1786. Oblong. Burns. 

Dunnet. 06c. D. J?cc. 1799. Oblong, 10 x II. Anderson, p. 38. 

Di'nnottar. Obv. DUNNOTTER • around edge, 1782 in centre. The letters are larger 
than those on Brook 346. Rev. N® | 4, incuse. Round, with double border, 16. R.S.M. 
Illustration 79. 

Duns. 06i’. DV I ns inside a circle. Irregular oblong, 15 x 12. C. of S. Illustration 80. 
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Dtjnscore. 06i\ D. Round. 11. C. of S. Illustration 81. 

Dujjscorb. Obv. DS | 1726. Oblong, with border, 9x7. St A. Illustration 82. 
Dvroe. Obv. D. Square, 7. C. of S. Illustration 83. 

Dyce. Obv. DYCE. Square, 12. St A. Illustration 84. 

Dyke. Obv. M • | WF •, probably for Mr William Falconar. mhiister 1674 to 1689. 
Irregular octagon, with dotted border, 12. N.M.A. Illustration 85. 

Eassie and Nevay. Obv. E 1 I • 0 1 1771, for James Ogilvy, minister 1752 to 1802. 
Upright oblong, with serrated border, 12 x 14. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 86. 

Eastwood. Obv. EAST [ WOOD i 1725, arranged to form three sides of a square. In 
centre. M I RW, with horizontal line below, for Mr Robert Wodrow. minister 1703 to 1734. 
Square, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 87. 

Eddebtos. Obv. E. Edge bevelled. Bcv. K. Square, 9. R.S.M. Illustration 88. 

Eddebtoy. a blank oblong, 13 . 11. U.sed when the tokens of 1792 ran short. X.M.A. 

Eddlestok {?). 06f. ED, incuse. Oblong, 10x9. X.M.A. Illustration 89. 

Edinburgh. Obv. City arms, with date 1731 below. Rev. DO in monogram, for Dean 
of Guild. Oblong, with borders, 11 x 12. C. of b. Illustration 90. 

Edinburgh. Obv. City arms, with date 1741 below. Rev. TC i DG, for Thoma.s Crokat, 
Dean of Guild, 1740-41. Oblong, with dotted borders, 11 x 12. Cox. Illustration 91. 

Edn.aw. Obv. EDN 1 AM. Sejuare. Burns. 

Edn.am, Obv. EDN 1 EM (Brook, 389). Burns gives two sizes of this. (Cp. Paul, 
p. 115.) 

Edn.am. Obv. ED I NEM (N and E in monogram). Rev. EDN | EM. Square. Two 
sizes. Burns. 

Edn.am. Obv. EDN i EM, with the four numerals of the date 1696 at each corner. Rev. 
ED ] NEM {N and E in monogram). Square. Burns. 

Edrom. Obv. EDB | OM, tlie E and D in monogram. Rev. M 1 T • A | 1710, for Mr 
Thomas Anderson, minister 1701 to 1712. Irregular square, 11. X.M.A. Illustration 92, 

Erie. Obv. M 1 IC, with double border, the inner one beaded, for ilr James Chalmers, 
minister 1701 to 1741. Rev. ANNO | 1712, w ith line and triangular group of beads above, 
and line of bead.s below, all within outer border. Square, 9. Cochran-Patrick. Illus- 
tration 93. 

Erie. Obv. ELY i K. Rev. 1755. Square, with serrated border on obv., 12. Dundee. 
Illustration 94. 

Errol. Obv. EK, large capitals occupying the whole field. Oblong, with border, 
10 y 8. R.S.M. Illustration 9.5. 

Errol. Obv. EK, in smaller capitals than the preceding, and in lo%ver relief. Oblong, 
with border, 9x7. R.S.M. Illustration 96. 

Evie and Rendall. 06t'. E, mcusc. R, incuse. Romid, 12. Anderson, p. 48. 

Fair Isle. Cminscnbed blank. Square, 10. St A. 

Falkland. Obv. FALK= | LAND | 1773. Oblong, with border, 13x10. C. of S. 
Illustration 97. 
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Fabb. Ohv. F. Square, with border, 8. N.M.A. Illustration 98. 

FaeB. Ohv. KF I 1763. Oblong, 9 a 10. X.M.A. Illustration 99. 

Fabb. Ohv. KF | 1767. Square. Bums. 

Feabn. Ohv. F. Square. Bums. 

FeeK. Ohv. FehN i 1787, within circle. Rev. I. COR. [ XI . 28 . 29. Round, with 
borders, 16. Aberdeen. Illustration 100. 

Fetlab and Nobth Yell. Obv. FR in monogram. Upright oblong, with border, 
9 V 13. St A, Illustration 102. 

Fetteecaien. Ohv. Fet K | 1725. Rev. 1 AD, for Mr Anthony Dow. minister 1723 
to 1772. Oblong. Burns. 

Fieth and SxEltKESS. Ohv. F. Rev. I H, for John Hendrie. minister 1654 to 1660. 
Round. Burns. 

FogO. Ohv. FO I GO | 17 • 16. Square, with border. Burns. 

Foefab. Obv. M 1 HM, for Mr Hugh Maxwell, minister 1717 to 1744. Rev. 1727. 
Round. Burns. 

Foef.ae. Obv. M [ HM, for Mr Hugh Maxwell, minister 1717 to 1744. Rev. 1736. 
Round. Bums. 

Foefab. Ohv. FOR I FAR i 1783. Rev. M | IB | MIN® for Mr John Bruce, minister 
1782 to 1817. Square, with border on rev., 12. C. of S. Illustration 101. 

Foegandexny. Ohv. F • P 1 17 • 14, with horizontal line between initials and date. 
Square, with serrated border, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 103. 

Foegandenxv. Obv. FP [ 1737, with horizontal line between initials and date. Square. 
Burns. 

Foet William. Ohv. F. Oblong, 9x8. Cox. Illustration 104. 

Fobt William. Obv. T (for token) | FW. Square, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 105. 

FRASERBrKGH. 06 FRASER 1 BURG | 1722. Rer. 5 (table number), inense. Oblong, 
witli border, 16 x 11. C. of S. Illustration 106. 

Galstox. Obv. GALS | TOUN | 1746. S()uare. with border. 1 1 . Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 107. 

Gamrie. Obv. G. Octagonal. Bums. 

Gamrie. Obv. GAM: | ERY | 1734. Almost square, with border. 11. C. of S. 
Illustration 108. 

Gabtly. 06r. (as rev. of Brook 456) M 1 RM 1 1761, for Mr Roger Moodie, minister 1757 
to 1766. Rev. blank. Oblong, with border, 12 \ 13. R.S.M. 

Gabvald and Bara, Ohv. GK. Oblong. Bums. 

Gaevald and Bara. Obv. GA * P ] 1758. Oblong, serrated border. 15 x 12. Perth. 
Illustration 109. 

Gabvock. 06^^. K • G. Octagonal, 13. R.S.M. 

Gladsmuie. Obv. GLK •, the G and L in monogram, within beaded iimer border. 
Oblong, with border, 12 x 10. C. of S. Illustration HO. 
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Glamis. Obv. G I 1720. Bev. M | WD, for Mr William Dim, minister 1716 to 1725. 
Almost roimd, 11. Broivn. 

Glamis. Obv. G. Rev. 1748, with dot over 1, and S-scroll above and below date. 
Roimd, with border, 14. Perth. Illustration 112. 

Glasgow (Barony). Obv. BARONY GLASGOW 1750, on plain circular band ; in centre, 
M I LH, with central dot, for Mr Laurence Hill, minister 1750 to 1773. Fiddle-shaped 
ornaments at comers. Square, with border, 10. Slimon. Illustration 111. 

Glassertox. Obv. GLAS 1 1705, with double horizontal line between letters and date. 
Square, with cut corners, and border, 10. N.M.A. Illustration 113. 

Glassford. Obv. GK I 1763. Sejuare, with serrated border. Burns. 

Glenbervie. Obv. GLENBERVYS KIRK around edge, the RK below the KI. The S 
is retrograde. Dot in centre. Rev. 17 • 59 within circle. Round, 14. R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 114. 

Glexisla. Obv. • WA | 1743, with dot below, the initials in monogram, for William 
Arthur, minister 1741 to 1757. Roimd, 14. C’ochran-Patrick. Illustration 115. 

Glexorchy. Obv. G, incuse. L'pright oblong, 7 > 8. C. of S. Illustration 116. 

Golspie. Obv. G, crude capital, incuse. Irregularly square, 8. Aberdeen. Illus- 
tration 117. 

Golspie. Obv. G | 16 . 4. Square. Bums. 

Gov.\x. Obv. GOV AN, and date (illegible) on plain circular band. In centre. | WT, 
for Mr William Thom, minister 1748 to 1790. Traces of dotted ornament in corners. Oblong, 
11x10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 118. 

Govax. Obv. GOV AN PARISH ■ 1791 • on plain circular band ; in centre. M? [ J. P., for 
Mr John Pollock, mini.ster 1791 to 1820. Octagonal, with octagonal border, 12. R.S.M. 
Illustration 119. 

Gbaxge. As Brook 492, but on smaller flan. Rev. 2 (table number), incu.se. Sejuare, 
no border, 12. R.8.M. 

Greexock. Obv. GREENOCK 1761 on plain circular band ; in centre N : P (for 
New Parish), with three dots above and three dots below ; ornament at each corner. Square, 
with serrated border, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 120. 

Grktx.i. Obv. GK, incuse. Irregidar oblong, 1.5x11. Cox. Illustration 121. 

Gketx.\. Obv. G, incuse. Rev. K, incuse. Edge of obv. bevelled. Round, 13. Cox. 
Illustration 122. 

Guthrie. Obv. G, crude capital, incuse. Irregularly heptagonal, 10. Aberdeen. 
Illustration 123. 

Hassexde.vx. Obv. HK. Rev. HK. Square, with high bordt'i-s, 10. Cox. Illustration 

124. 

Hawick. Obv. HK, incu.se. Edgi-s of obv. bevelled. Sc]uare, 10. St A. Illustration 

125. 

Heriot. 05r. HK, incuse. Round. 12. N.M.A. Illustration 126. 

Heriot. Obv. HK. Square. Bums. 

Hobkirk. Obv. HK, incuse. Almost square, 11. C. of S. Illustration 127. 

Hodd.am. 06i'. HK I 1716. Square, with traces of border, 13. Perth. Illustration 128. 
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Holywood. Ohi'. HW | K, large thin W and large thick H, both touching border. 
Round, with border, l-l. Whitelaw, No. 152, with illustration. 

Holywood. As Brook 516, but with smaller K, and larger and ruder HW. Whitelaw, 
No. 156, with illustration. 

Holywood. Obv. H . W | K ; broader and larger H, broader K than Brook 517. W 
touching border to right. Round, with border, 14. Whitelaw, No. 154. with illustration. 

Hoyston and Kilall.^x. Obv. HK?, with ornament between H and K. Imperfect 
hexagon, 13. C. of S. Illustration 129. 

Humbie. Obv. HK. Square, 8. At Humbie Parish Church. 

Hl'TTOX and Fishwick. Ohv. H, large irregular capital. Oblong, 8 ■; 10. N.M.A. 
Illustration 130. 

Hxtttoy and Fishwick. Obv. H, ends of letter rimning into border abo\ e and below. 
Irregular square, with broad border, 9. N.M.A. Illustration 131. 

Huttox and Fishwick. Obv. H, small capital. Square, with edge arched at top and 
bottom, with border, 10. N.M.A. Illustration 132. 

Hx'ttox and Fishwick. Obv. H, within .square inner bonier of dots ; plain outer border. 
Rev. 1750, with border, which is serrated above the date. Square, 10. R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 133. 

IxcH. Ohv. INCH, in rudely formed letters, the N retrograde. Oblong. 15 x 8. Cox. 
Illustration 134. 

IxcH. Obv. INCH, in oblong serrated panel, with serratcfl outer border at top and 
bottom. Oblong, with rounded ends, 17 >. S. C. of S, Illustration 135. 

IxCHiXNAN. Obv. INCHENAN -f 1735 • on plain circular band : in centre, radiated dot ; 
ornaments at corners, out.side band. Square, with dotted border, 12. C. of S. Illustration 
136. 

Inxerleithen (?). 06i'. I, incuse. Oblong, 9 7. N.M.A. Illustration 137. 

IxxERLEiTHEX (?). Obv. IK, small incuse capitals. Irregular oblong, 9 \ 8. N.M.A. 
Illustration 138. 

IxxERLEiTHEX (?). Obv. IK, Small ineus(‘ capitals, smaller than on preceding token, the 
K slightly smaller than the I. Irregular oblong, 9 -■ 8. N.M.A. Illustration 139. 

IxxERWiCK. Ohv. IW I 1777. Upright oblong. 14 ■ 15. C. of S. Illustration 140. 

IxvERAVOX. Ohv. I, to left of field. Oblong, with border, 12 \ 8. R.S.M. Illustration 
141. 

IxvERESK. Obv. IMonogram, in script letters, probably MIWIK \ 1727, for Mr John 
Williamson, Invi-resk Kirk, minister 1702 to 1740. Quite different from Brook 536. 
Oblong, 12 -■ 9. Perth. Illustration 142. 

IXVERKEILLOH. Obv. M ] WH | I, for Mr Will iam Hepburn, minister 1726 to 1756. 
Rev. 1729- Round. (As Brook, p. .■>13 (63), but with rev.) Burns. 

Inverkeithny. Obv. M j AH, for Mr Alexander Hay. minister 1608 to 1614. Square. 
Burns. 

IxvERXES.s. Ohv. INS, incuse. Rev. C | CE, incu.se, for Communion. Chapel of Ease. 
Round, with border, 13. N.M.A. Illustration 143. 

Iona. Obv. I, large capital with knop at centre. Oblong, traces of broad border, 
9 X 10. R.S.M. Illustration 144. 
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Ibvixe. Ohv. IRVIN I 1721. Oblong, with border, 13 x 12. R.S.M. Illustration 145. 

Jedburgh. Ohv. M | WI | J, for Mr William Jameson, minister 1640 to 1661. Rev. 
Two communion cups, with knopped stems and circular feet ; two dots between. Round, 
with serrated borders, 15. Perth. Illustration 146. 

Johnstone (Dumfries). Ohv. IK, the I with central knop. Square, with border, 11. 
Dundee. Illustration 147. 

Ketr. Obr. KK j 1747. Square, with border, 10. Whitelaw, Xo. 163, with illustration. 

Keie. As Brook 552, but with “ distinct letters and figures.'’ Square. 11. Wliitelaw, 
Xo. 164, note. 

Kelso (?). Ohv. K. Oblong, with border, no measurements given. Paul. p. 129, 
with illustration. 

Kelton. Ohv. K I N? 3. The numeral (table number) is in relief in a sunk rectangle, 
made by a punch. Square, with cut comersand doubleborder, 1 1. R.S.M. Illustration 148. 

Kettins. Ohv. M 1 IG, in circle, for Mr James Gray, minister 1717 to 1743. Irregularly 
heptagonal, 12. St A. Illustration 149. 

Kilbarchan. Obv. KILBARCHAN 1783, on plain circular band ; in centre, in script 
capitals. JW, for John Warner, minister 1739 to 1786. Octagonal, 16. R.S.M. Illus- 
tration 150. 

Kilbirnie. As Brook 570, but the date 1769 on rev. is in quite different numerals, which 
are all of the same height : there is no dot in the centre of the 6, and there are no ornamental 
tails to the 6 and 9. Round, with .serrated border, 14. R.S.M. Illustration 151. 

Kilcalmonell and Kilberry. Obv. K. Oblong, with border, 9>;11. R.S.M. 
Illustration 152. 

Kilchrenan. Ohv. M' | WC, with horizontal line between, for Mr William Campbell, 
minister 1745 to 1793. Oblong, with border, 13 x 10. C. of S. Illustration 153. 

Kilconquhar. Ohv. KEL | CON | Q'VH 1 AIR. Rev. KIRK | 1705. Square, with 
double borders, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 154. 

Kildrummy or Logie-Coldstone. Obv. M | IxM | 1768, either for Mr .James 
McWilliam, minister at Kildrummy 1763 to 1771, or for Mr John Mclnnes, minister at 
Logie-Coldstone 1748 to 1777. Square, with serrated border, 14. C. of S., and Slimon. 
Illustration 155. 

Kilkenzie. Obv. K, antique capital. Oblong, 11 x 10. Aberdeen. Illustration 156. 

Kilmany. Obv. K I 1707. Rev. M | WB, for Mr William Brown, minister 1703 to 
1720. Round, 11. C. of S. Illustration 157. 

Kilmarnock. Obv. • KILIVI'K • CHAFEIL, on plain circular band ; in centre, 1764 ; 
three dots at each corner. Square, with border, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 158. 

Kilmaronock. Obv . KMK 1 1756, with horizontal line between initials and date ; MK 
in monogram. Oblong, with border, 11 x 12. Cox. Illustration 159. 

Kilmartin. Obv. KILMARTIN on circular band ; in centre M | AL, for Mr Archibald 
Lambie, minister 1738 to 1767. Square. Burns. 

Kilninian and Kilmore. Obv. M (for Mull) in sunk panel. Oblong, u ith border 
10 / 9. St A. Illustration 160. 

Kilpatrick, Xew. Obv. N • K 1 1 • 7 ■ 9, the N retrograde. Upright oblong, with 
dotted border, 11 x 12. C. of S. Illustration 161. 
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Kilpatrick, New or Easter. Obv. E ■ K • P • 1746 on plain circular band ; in centre, 
M I A • G, for Mr Andrew Gray, minister 1731 to 1776. Corners filled in with rays. Square, 
13. St A. Illustration 162. 

Kilspixdie. Obv. M j IH | K, for Mr John Hall, minister 1646 to 1656. Upright 
oblong, with beaded border. Burns. 

Kilspixdie. Obv. M | RC | 17 K 30, for Mr Robert Coventry, minister 1727 to 1761. 
Irregularly round, 12. Description anil illustration from a rubbing. Cox. Illustration 163. 

Kiltearx. Obv. K. Square, with border, 7. Anderson, p. 34, with illustration. 

Klxcaedixe O'Xeil. Obv. K, with vertical bar, and hierovlyphical figure to the right. 
Square, with border, 10. Ander.son, p. 6. 

■ Kixcahdixe O'Xeil. Obv. Kin j N. Oblong, 9 12. Anderson, p. 6, 

Kixclaven. Obv. KIN 1 CLA | VEN on raised square. Rev. Repre.sentation of Church. 
Roimd, 12. R.S.M. Illustration 164. 

Kix&l,issie. Obv. KK \ 1729. Rev. M ] IC, for Mr Jolm Currie, minister 1705 to 1765. 
Square, 11. C. of S. Illustration 165. 

Kixloss. Obv. K, quite different from Brook 636, and the lower limb of the capital not 
recurved. Square, with border, 11. R.S.M. Illustration 166. 

Kixxeff. Obv. K. Square. Burns. 

Kinxeff. 06i'. kin ; | NEF. | *. Square, with border, 12. Dundee. Illustration 167. 

Kirkcaldy (Abbotshall). Obv. AK | 1735. Rev. M | TN, for Mr Thoma.s Xaime, 
minister 1710 to 1740. Irregular square, with borders. Measurements not recorded. 
Whitelaw, illustration, p. 59 (p. 32 of offprint). 

Kirkcaldy (Abbotshall). Obv. AK | 1743. Rev. M 1 GG, for Mr George Gibb, minister 
1742 to 1756. Oblong. Burns. 

Kirkcolm. Obv. K, incuse. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12 x 11. Cox. Illus- 
tration 168. 

Kirkcolm. Obv. KIRKH j OLM. | 1766. Oblong, with border, 14 > 11. R.S.M. 
Illustration 169. 

Kirkmahoe. Obv. KHO | 1719, with communion cup above. Round. Burns. 

Kirkm,\hoe. Obv. KHO | 1723, with comnuuiion cup above. Irregular roimd with 
border, 13. St A. Illustration 170. 

Kirkmichael (Ayr). Obv. K * M | 1730. Oblong, with border, 9 x 10. Perth. Illus- 
tration 171. 

Kirkmich,\el (Dunkeld). Blank. Square, 10. St A. 

Kirkxewtox. 06i'. KN, edge bevelled. i?er. 1734. Scpiare, 11. C. ofS. Illustration 
172. 

Knock,\ndo (formerly Macallan). Obv. M. Almost square, with border, 9. R.S.M. 
Illu.stration 173. 

Kxockaxdo (formerly Macallan). Obv. M, narrower letter than on preceding token. 
Upright oblong, with traces of border, 8x9. R.S.M. Illustration 174. 

L.4IRG. Obv. L, without the serifs shown in Brook 700. Oblong, 9x8. R.S.M. 

Lamington and Wandel. Obv. LW, incuse capitals. Irregularly square, 10. Slimon. 
Illustration 175. 
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Lamington and Wandel. Ohv. L, incuse ; W in sunk panel. Oblong, 10 x 8. Perth. 
Illustration 176. 

Langholm. Obv. LIT in simk serrated circle. Irregular square, 12. Perth. Illus- 
tration 177. 

Langton. Ohv. L, small capital, incuse. Silver, round, 15. A “ Superior’s ” token. 
Cox. Illustration 178. 

Labbebt and Dunipace. Oho. L * D | 1723. Oblong, with double border, 11x9. 
N.M.A. Illustration 179. 

Labbebt and Dunipace. Obv. L -f D | 1749. Square, with border, 11. R.S.M. 
Illustration 180. 

Labgs. Ohv. LARGS | 1726, with horizontal line between name and date. Square, 
with beaded inner and continuous outer border, 12. Kilmarnock. Illustration 181. 

Lasswade. Oto. LK I 1705. Square, with border, 11. C. of S. Illustration 182. 

Lecbopt. Ohv. LP • K I 1700, with horizontal hne between letters and date. Oblong, 
with border, 10 x 9. R.S.M. Illustration 183. 

Lecbopt. Obv. LP • K | 17-40, the 4 of the date reversed. Oblong. Bums. 

Leith, Koeth. Obv. NK | * L *. Rev. 1731, with star above and below. Roimd, 15. 
Brown. Illustration 184. 

Leith, Nobth. Ohv. LEITH | 1776. Rev. N.K. | COBPf, for North Kirk Commimion. 
Oblong, 13 X 10. N.M.A. Illustration 185. 

Leith, South. Ohv. SLK | 94 (for 1694). Roimd, 13. Perth. Illustration 186. 

Linlithgow. Obv. LL. Rev. 1702. Almost round, 13. Aberdeen. Illustration 187. 

Lintbathen. Obv. M | LB | L | 1720 within circular panel, serrated inwards, for Mr 
Laurence Brown, minister 1717 to 1770. Almost .square, 10. Cox. Illustration 188. 

Lintbathen. Obv. LIN | 1792. Square, with serrated border, 8. Cox. Illustration 
189. 

Lochalsh. Obv. L. Round, 13. Anderson, p. 40. 

Lochalsh. Obv. LH. Roimd, with border, and bevelled edge, 12. Dundee. Illus- 
tration 190. 

Lochcabbon. Obv. Local Caeron | 1788, incuse. Round, 15. C. of S. Illu.stration 191. 

Lochgoilhead. Obv. LGK | 1701. Oblong, with border, 11 xlO. C. of S. Illustra- 
tion 192. 

Lochgoilheab. Obv. Similar to Brook 744, but the date 1775 is in italic numerals. 
Square, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 193. 

Lochlee. Obv. LOCH | LEE, with horizontal line between. Square, with serrated 
border, 13. Dundee. Illustration 194. 

Lochmabbn. Obv. LOCHMABEN and ornament around edge ; in centre, 1776 ; all 
incu.se. Round, 14. Whitelaw, No. 194, with illustration. 

Lochs. Obv. L. Oblong, 11 x 12. Anderson, p. 43. 

Lochwinnoch. Ohv. LOCH 1762 on plain circular band ; dot in centre of token. 
Square, 12. Cox. Illustration 195. 
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LocHwnsTNOCH. Obv. LOCHwJLNNOCH 1789 on plain circular band ; in centre, M® | IS, 
for Mr James Steven, minister 1788 to 1801 ; ornaments at comers. Square, with border, 13. 
C. of S. Illustration 196. 

Logie (Dunblane). Obv. L • K | 1725. Square, 9. Aberdeen. Illustration 197. 

Logie -C oLDSTONE. See Kxldbitmmy. 

Logie Easteb. Obv. L, incuse. Irregular oblong, 12 x 14. N.M.A. Illustration 198. 

Logiepebt. Obv. LP in monogram. Roimd, 10. Dundee. Illustration 199. 

Longfobmactjs. Obv. LK, incuse. Rev. LK, incuse. Oblong, 12 x 9. Brown. 

Illustration 200. 

Longside. Obv. LS, in square simk panel. Copper, irregular square, 10. Perth. 
Illustration 201. 

Loth. Obv. KL, the limbs of the K mnning into the upright of the L, and the tops of the 
letters running into the border. Very rude casting. Oblong, with border, 11 x 10. R.S.M. 
Illustration 202. 

Loth. Obv. KL, tall thin capitals, rudely formed, touching the border above and below. 
Oblong, with border, 8x9. R.S.M. Illustration 203. 

Loth. Obv. KL, well-formed capitals running to extreme edge above and below. 
Oblong, 11 X 8. R.S.M. Illustration 204. 

Luce, Old. Obv. OLD : | LWCE, with horizontal line between. Oblong, with border, 
15 X 10. C. of S. Illustration 205. 

Liindie and Fowlis. 06p. L • F. Oblong, with border, 9 x 10. St A. Illustration 206. 

Luss. Obv. LUSS I -KS. Square, with border, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 207. 

Maddeety. Obv. MA | DEB | TIE. Irregular square, with double border, 11. C. of S. 
Illustration 208. 

Maddekty. Obv. MADE | BTIE. Oblong, with border, 10 x 9. C. of S. Illustration 
209. 

Manoe. Obv. MK, incised, in monogram. Oblong, 9x8. At Manor Church. 

Manob. Obv. MK, incised capitals with serifs. Square, comers slightly rounded, 10. 
R.S.M. 

Mahoe. Obv. MK, letters scratched on freehand. Oblong. Of ten specimens at 
Manor Church no two are quite alike. There are differences in the size of the initials, and 
of the tokens, the latter varying from 10 x 7 to 8 x 6. 

Mabytout. Obv. : MABITOUN • around edge, ornaments composed of dots filling in 
the space between N and M ; in centre, within double inner circle, a floral ornament. Rev. 
At top, M ; rest of inscription obliterated. (Bums shows the date 1715 on rev., below M.) 
Roimd, 14. R.S.M. Illustration 210. 

Mauchline. Obv. MC | 7 KOO (for 1700). Oblong, with border, 10 x 8. Cochran- 
Patrick. Illustration 211. 

Maxton. Obv. MK, tall capitals, in monogram, with border. Rev. blank, with border. 
Oblong, 12 X 11. Brown. Illustration 212. 

Maxton. Obv. MK, tall capitals, in monogram, ends of letters reaching edge of token ; 
no border. Square, 10. Brown. Illustration 213. 

Maxton. Obv. Monogram, probably intended for MAX K. Round, with border, 11. 
Brown. Illustration 214. 
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Maybole. Ohv. MAY | BOL. Square, 10. C. of S. Illustration 215. 

Melkose. Similar to Brook 796. but the moll has a plain cylindrical head and haft, 
and the rose is differently shapeil. Oblong, with iloublo border, not dotted, ll xlU. 
R.S.M. Illustration 216. 

INIidMjAR. Obv. KM | 1776, v.ith three dots between initials and date. Bcv. blank. 
Square, «nth border, 13. (As Brook 807, but with blank rev.) St A. 

Ohv. MK, incuse. Oblong. 11 • 8. Slimon. Illustration 217. 

Moxeydie. Obv. MK i 1706. Oblong. Burns. 

Moxifieth. Obv. MONEFITH • with ornamental Imot around edge. Rev. 
M • I I ^ H I 1779, for Mr James Hendi r-on, minister 1763 to 1787. Round, with dotted 
border both sides, 15. Aberdeen, llluuration 218. 

Moyikie. Ohv. MONIKE | 1740, irre gular letters and figures, the N retrograde ; border 
of large dots. Ecv. M | GI, for Mr George Jolmstone. minister 1738 to 1773. Round. 16. 
C. of S. Illustration 220. 

.Moyikie. Ohv. MONEKIE, in semi-circle around upper edge, with dots completing the 
circle below ; in centre, dot ; below, horizontally, 1787. Rev. M® j WM, for Mr William 
Maulc, mini,stor 1783 to 1827. Round, with border-s. 13. C. of S. Illustration 221. 

Moyklayd. New. Ohv. NEW . MUNKLAND . 1755. on plain circular band : in centre 
M^ I I • C, for Mr .John Currie, minister 1733 to 1758 ; ornament at each corner. Square, 
with border. 11. R.S.M. Illustration 219. 

Monquhitteb. Obv. Mif | 1779. Oblong, with border. 17 15. Aberdeen. Illus- 

tration 222. 

Moyyml’SK. Obv. M [ AD, for Mr Alexander Duff, minister 17Sl to 1814. Rev. blank. 
Upright oblong. 11 13. Anderson, p. 10. 

Mortoy. Obv.M. Oblong, with border, 9 X 8. Whitelaw. No. 214. with illustration. 

Mortoy. 0/jr. MK in monogram. Oblong, 11x9. Whitelaw, No. 215, with illustration. 

Morvey. Ohv. MOR in relief, within oblong sunk panel. Diamond, sides 16. R.S.M. 
Illustration 223. 

Mofliy. Obv. M I I : S i 1710 | M, in sunk oval panel, for Mr James Stewart, minister 
1707 to 1735. Upright oblong. Burns. 

Mot'sw.VLD. Obv. MK, incusC. Oblong. 12 x 11. Whitelaw. No. 219. 

Morsw.u.n. Obv. M, rudi' capital. Rev. .Similar. Round, 17. Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 224. 

Muv. Ohv. M within rectangle of dots. Co[)[)er, oblong, with border, 9 x 7. R.,S.M. 

Illustration 225. 

5Ilkrijes. Obv. MUR | ROIS | 1744. Rev. M | GM, for Mr (.leorge Marr. minister 1741 
to 1760. Round, with border on obv.. 13. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 226. 

Mvthil. Ohv. MVT 1 HIL. Rev. 1709. Square. Burns. 

Muthie. Ohv. MVT I HIL. Rev. 17 | 09. .Sipiare. Burns. 

Ne.stiyg. Obv. N, incuse. Rev. 2 (tablo number), incuse. Almost square, 10. Cox. 
Illustration 228. 

Newburgh. Obv. N : C (thi.s letter probably intended to represent a lower-caso b) | 1705, 
the N retrograde. Oblong, with border, 12 x 10. C. of S. Illnstration 229. 

Newbury. Obv. NBK | 1770, the B raised above the level of the other letter-s. Rev. 
M I RJ, for Mr Richardson, minister 1769 to 1778. Square, 9. Gla.sgow. Illustration 227. 
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Xew Machae. Obv. N • M between two horizontal lines, with one dot above, and 7 • 1 
(for 1671) below. Round, 11. St A. Illustration 230. 

Xew Machar. Obv. NM, with dot below each letter, between two horizontal lines. 
Roimd. with traces of border, 11. R.S.M. Illustration 231. 

Xewtyle. Obv. M ! GC I N, for Mr George Clophane, miiii,ster 1698 to 1730. Round. 
Bums. 

XiGG. Obv. KN I 1769. Square, with border, 13. Perth. Illustration 232. 

XoRTHM.vviNE. Obv. N [ MAVINE. Roimd, 13. Cox. Illustration 233. 

Ochiltree. Obv. 0 * K { 1787, incuse. Square, with incuse border, serrated outwards, 
14. Cox. Illustration 234. 

Ordiquhill. As Brook 8S2, but with double border. Oblong. 16 \ 10. R.S.M. 

Ordiqi’HIll. Obv. M [ AG, for Mr Alexander Gray, minister 1794 to 1823. Square, 
with serrated border, 11. Cox. Illu-stration 23.5. 

Orwell. Obv. KO. Rev. 1735. Roimd. Burns. 

Paisley (Abbey). Obv. PAISLEY • 1714 * around edge ; in centre M | R • M, for Mr 
Robert Millar, minister 1709 to 1752. Octagonal, 13. Dunblane. Illustration 236. 

P.tiSLEY (Abbey). As Brook 895, but the oval panel is lined horizontally ; 7 (table 
number) incuse, at top left corner. Oblong, 13 10. R.S.M. 

Paisley (Abbey). Obv. ABBEY, | PAISLEY. I 1798., surrounded by an ornamental 
wreath, but not within an oval panel ; inner border of dots, with leafy ornaments at corners ; 

1 (table number) incuse, at top left corner. Oblong, with border. 13 x 10. R.S.M. 

Partox. Obv. P.K. Oblong, with border, 15 x 13. C. of S. Illustration 237. 

Pexxinohame. Obv. Six-leaved rosette, incuse. Tin. oblong with cut corners, 20 x 19. 
Aberdeen. Illustration 238. 

Pexxixgh.ame. As foregoing token, but 39x21. Cox. 

Perth. Obv. KP ! 1699. Square, with ornamental border. 13. Perth. Illustration 
239. 

Perth. As Brook 907, but the thick lino of the scroll running down towards the left 
bottom corner is doubled. Lamb. 

Petty. Obv. PETTY, Oblong, cut corners, 16 x 12. X.5I.A. Illustration 240. 

PiTSLiGO. Obv. T I P • K. Square, with ornamental border. 11. Cocliran-Patrick. 
Illustration 241. 

PITTEXWEEM. Obv. P . V in circle. Oblong, 12 x 14. Dundee. Illustration 242. 

PiTTENWEEH. Obv. PITEN ! WEEM in irregular capitals, the N inserted above the 
preceding E. Rev. M | DB [ 1759, for ^Ir Daiiil Beath, minister 1 141 to 1 i i5, with repre- 
sentation of communion cup m centre. Square, with bordei's. 10. C. ofS. Illustration 243. 

PoLMOXT. Obv. P. Rev. 1735. Round. Burn.s. 

Port-Glasgow. As the first of the two Port -Glasgow tokens described by Brook, but 
with 17761 in ('rror for the ilate 1761. St A. 

Port-Gl.a.sgow. Obv. In centre, three-masted ship sailing to left ; below. P? G ; all 
within a circle ; wide border of radiating dashes. Rev. JL, in script capitals ; 1201, 
incuse. Round, 17. R.S.iM. Illustration 244. 

Port-Gl.asgow. Obv. Three-masted ship .sailing to left ; below, PT G ; all within a 
circle ; serrated border. Rev. 147, incuse. Square, 13. R.S.M. Illustration 245. 
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PoBTPATRiCK. Ohv. 8, incuse. Oblong, 11x8. (Similar to Brook 920, but without 
initials or date.) Aberdeen. 

PoRTBEE. Ohv. P, incuse. Tin, square, with cut comers, 15. Aberdeen. Illustration 
246. 

Portsoy. Ohv. 10 I M, incuse, for James Ogilvie, minister 1747 to 1750. Brass, 
roimd, 12. St A. Illustration 247. 

Premjtay. Obv. LEITH I 1739 (Patron’s name). Oblong. Bums. 

Prestonkirk. Obv. PHK (for Prestonhaugh Kirk), the H and K in monogram. Rev. 
1707. Almost square, 10. C. of S. Illustration 248. 

Prestoistkibk. Obv. PK. Heart-shaped, with border, 12 x 10. R.S.M. Illustration 
249. 

Raeford. Obv. RAF | 1722. Square, with border, 10. C. of S. Illustration 250. 

Rathven. Obv. D (for Deskford) witliin square frame ; serrated border. (Brook 290.) 
Rev. M I AK | R, for Mr Andrew Ker, minister 1723 to 1751 (Brook 935). Square, 11. Ander- 
son, p. 21, with explanatorj' note. 

R.ayne. Obv. RAINE, the N retrograde. Octagonal, 14. Cochran-Patrick. Illus- 
tration 251. 

Reay. Obv. R : K, with a dot at each comer. Square. Burns. 

Rescobie. Obv. RESCO | BIE • | KIR | K • arranged round edge to form square ; in 
centre, LT (probably for Lord’s Table). Rev. M | ID, for either Mr John Dougal primus, 
minister 1704 to 1723, or Mr John Dougal secundus, 1725 to 1748. Square, with border on 
rev., \\. C. of S. Illustration 252. 

Resolis. Obv. R. Round. Bums. 

Robebton. Ohv. KR. Square. Bums. 

Rogart. Obv. R, retrograde. Upright oblong, with rounded corners, 7x9. Glasgow. 
Illustration 253. 

Rogart. Obv. RK. Square. Bums. 

Rosemabkie. As the token of 1786 described by Brook, but without the S above 
the date on rev. R.S.M. 

Rosneath. Obv. ROS : | 1700. Square, with border, 14. Perth. Illustration 254. 

Roxburgh. Olw. R • 0. Oblong, with border, 12x8. Cox. Illustration 255. 

Roxburgh. Obv. RB, incuse. Oblong, 12x9. Cox. Illustration 256. 

Ruthebglex. Obv. REUTHKKGLEN 1745 on plain circular band ; in centre, M | WM, 
for Mr William Maxwell, minister 1742 to 1780. Rosettes and stars at comers. Square, 11. 
St A. Illustration 257. 

Ruthwell. Obv. R. Square, with broad border, 10. C. of S. Illustration 258. 

St Mabtests. Obv. SM | • 99 • with horizontal line between letters and figures. Date 
probably 1699. Square, 12. Cox. Illustration 259. 

St Martins. Obv. SM | 1729, with horizontal line between letters and date. Square, 
with double border, 13. Perth. Illustration 260. 

St Martins. Ohv. SM | 1777, with horizontal line between initials and date. Oblong. 
Burns. 

St M-Abtins. Obv. SM | 1784 (the S and the 4 reversed), with horizontal line between 
nitials and date. Irregular square, 12. St A. Illustration 261. 
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St NmiANS. Obv. NK | 1730, the T above the space between. S and N, the N and K 
in monogram. Square, 9. C. of S. Illustration 262. 

Sandsting and Aithsting. Obv. ASK 1 1747. Rev. M | WH, for Mr Walter Hugens, 
minister 1733 to 1769. Oblong, 10 x 8. St A. Illustration 263. 

S.ANQTJHAB. Obv. Sq. Square, with thick border, 10. Whitelaw, No. 236, with 
illustration. 

ScooNiE. Obv. SK I 1720. Rev. M | TM, for Mr Thomas Melville, minister 1718 to 
1763. Square, with borders, 12. C. of S. Illustration 264. 

Shotts. Obv. SK. Square, with border, 10. Brown. Illustration 265. 

Skene. Obv. M | R ‘ D within circle, for Mr Robert Dunbar, minister from 1622 to an 
undetermined date. Irregularly square, 9. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 266. 

Slamannan. Obv. S, retrograde. Round, with border, 10. Brown. Illustration 267. 

Slamannan. As Brook 1011, but the letters SL are smaller, and the horizontal limb of 
the L rims into the border. Square, 7. R.S.M. Illustration 268. 

Slamannan. Obv. S • L •, the S with fish-tailed ends. Square, with border, 7. R.S.M. 
Illustration 269. 

Sl-AM.annan. Obv. • SL •, the S with fish-tailed ends. Almost square, with border, 7. 
R.S.M. Illustration 270. 

Sle.at. 06y. S, incuse. Oblong, 12x9. C. of S. Illustration 271. 

Sm-ailholm. Obv. SMAL | HOM, M and A in monogram. Oblong, 12 x 10. C. of S. 
Illustration 272. 

Southend. 06v. S * P | 1726. Oblong, with border, 11 x 10. Dundee. Illustration 273. 

Spott. Obv. SPK, the last two letters in monogram. Square, with border. Burns. 

Spott. Obv. • SPK •, the last two letters in monogram. Square, with border. Bums. 

Spbouston. Obv. K I SP. Square, with border, 12. St A. Illustration 274. 

Spkouston. Obv. SPROV | STOVN | • K •. Round, with border, 12. Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 275. 

Spynie. Obv. SP, with ornaments between, in sunk oval ; the letters are large but 
light block capitals. Oblong, 8 x 10|^. Anderson, p. 27. 

Spa’nie. Obv. SPYNIE, arranged in a small circle, with dot in centre ; N retrograde. 
Round, 12. Anderson, p. 27, with illustration. 

St.air. Obv. SK 1 1692. Oblong, with border, 10 x 9. St A. Illustration 276. 

Stenton. Obv. STK | 1707,'the last two letters in monogram ; horizontal line between 
initials and date. Square. Burns. 

Stirling. Obv. S. Rev. S. Square. Burns. 

Stonehouse. Obv. SK | 1767. Oblong, with border, 11 x 10. R.S.M. Illustration 277. 
Stow. Obv. S. Oblong. Burns. 

Stow. Obv. SK. Rev. 8. Oblong. Burns. 

Strathat. Obv. S, incuse. Square, 12. Cox. Illustration 278. 

Stricken. Obv. Stri along the top, hen along the left side ; 5 (table number) in centre. 
Rev. 1768, inverted, at top ; MI along right side and with large and small S in centre, for 
Mr John Smith, minister 1748 to 1784. Square, 12. Anderson, p. 21. 
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SwiNTON and Simpbin. Obv. SS | 67. Thin iron, square with cut corners, 14. Cox. 
Illustration 279. 

Taebat. Obv. T. Edges bevelled. Square, 10. Glasgow. Illustration 280. 

Tabboltox. Obv. T • B I 1765, within rectanguhir frame ; all in sunk panel, with 
serrated borders. Oblong, 13 x 11. R.S.M. Illu.stration 281. 

Teaiixg. Obv. M I IG I T, for Mr John Glas, minister 1719 to 1730. Romid, with 
traces of border, 11. R.S.M. Illustration 282. 

TEBBEC4LES. Obv. TK in monogram. Square, with .serrated border, 9. Cox. Illus- 
tration 283. 

Tixgw.vll. Obv. M I WM | 1777, for Mr IVilliam Mitchell, minister 1749 to 1792, 
Oblong, with rounded corncr.s, 10 x 11. Dimdee. Illustration 284. 

Tinwald and Teailflat. Obv. TN. Bev. MAR, in script letters, in monogram 
for Mr Alexander Robesone, minister 1697 to 1761. Round, 10. Coclrran-Patrick. Illus- 
tration 285. 

Tinw.vld and Teailflat. Obv. T & T | 1787. Square, cut corners, 11. Whitelaw, 
Ko. 246, with illustration. 

Tixivald and Teailflat. Obv. T & T | 1787. Bev. Plain, with incuse muneral. 
Square, cut corners, with border on obv., 13. Whitelaw, No. 247, with illustration. 

Tongl'e (?). Obv. T, incuse. Square. 10. N.M.A. Illustration 286. 

Tongue (?). Obv. T, incuse. Oblong, 8 x- 9. N.M.A. Illustration 287. 

Toeosay. Obv. T, incuse. Oval, 15 x 12. Cox. Illustration 288. 

Toethoewald. Obv. TK in monogram, with solid segment below. Variety of Brook 
1092, which has a lino below the monogram. Round, with border, 11. St A. (Whitelaw, 
No. 249, with illustration.) 

Teinity Cask. Obv. TG | 1731. Almost square, with ornamental border, 11. C. of S. 
Illustration 289. 

Tyneon. Obv. TK ! 1771, Lombanlic letters and figures. Scpiare, with serrated 
border, 9. Cochran-Putrick. Illustration 290. 

Tyeie. Obv. T. Square. Burns. 

Udny. Obv. VDNY I 93 (for 1693) with horizontal line above and below name, and a 
five-pointed star above upper line. Round, with bonier. 12. C. of S. Illustration 291. 

Ubqthaet and Glenmobiston. Obv. URQVHART in Latin capitals round edge, with 
central dot. Bev. 17 j I ■ G ] 45, for Mr John Grant, minister 1741 to 1792. Round. 
(Described from drawing madi' by the late Mr David Murray.) 

Ubb. Obv. URR 1 1760, with dot in centre of token ; serrated border. Bev. In centre, 
two concentric circles ; double border. Round. 13. R.S.it. Illustration 292. 

Wemyss. Obv. WK, with border, and ornaments at corners. Bev. 17 | 12, with double 
border. Square, 12. C. of S. Illustration 293. 

Wemy.ss. Obv.W+K I 1725. Bev. M | I * C, for iMr .lolin Cleghorn, minister 1711 to 
1744. Square, with borders, 13. C. of S. Illustration 294. 

Wemys.s. Obv. WEM | YSS. Bev. M | GG, for Mr George Gib, minister 1785 to 1818. 
Round, with beaded bordi’rs, 15. Kilmarnock. Illustration 295. 

West Calder. Obv. WC, with dot above and below. Oblong, with border, 11 x 8. 
Slimon. Illustration 296. 
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Westhay. Obi'. W. Square. Burns. 

Whitekiek and Ty’ninghame. Ohv. W . K •, rude capitals, with horizontal line above 
and below. Oblong, with border, 10 x 9. R.S.M. lllirstration 297. 

Whithorn. Obv. WHIT 1 1707, with horizontal line between letters and date. Irregular 
square, with rounded corners, 12. St A. Illustration 298. 

Whittingehame. Obv. W . K, each of the extremities of the initials terminating in a 
bead. Oblong, with rounded corners and double border, 13 x 10. R.S.M. Illustration 299. 

Wick. Ohv. KIRK | WICK. Rev. 1719. Round, 14. Anderson, p. 39. 

Wilton. Ohv. KWK {m monogram) | 170 (the last figure of the date uncertain, but 
probably either 4 or 5). Oblong, with cut corners, lo x 14. C. of S. Illustration 300. 

Unidentified. Obv. M ; ! W . S | 1707 | B : in sunk panel, which is roughly circular. 
Upright oblong, 11 x 12. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 301. 

Unidentified. Obv. KB, with cross between the letters. Oblong, with broad serrated 
border, 12 > 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 302. 

Unidentified. Obv. KC. Heart-shaped. 12 x 12. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 303. 

Unidentified. Obv. M | IF | D | 1730, in scjuarc .sunk serrated panel. Square, 12. 
Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 304. 

Unidentified. Obv. LM in monogram. Square, with border, 9. Cochran-Patrick. 
Illustration 305. 

Unidentified. Obv. MK, incuse. Square, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 306. 

Unidentified. Obv. ML in monogram. Sejuare, with ornamental border, 15. N.M.A. 
Illustration 307. 

Unidentified. Obv. PG, with two dots below. Oblong, with border, 10 x 9. Cochran- 
Patrick. Illustration 308. 

Unidentified. Obv. R •. Rev. An oblong panel divided by a horizontal line, with 1798 
in the upper part and two fleurs-dc-hjn in the lower. Plain border on ohv.. ornamental border 
on rev. Oblong, with rounded corners, 12 < 11. The similarity to Botriphny, 1782 (Brook 
127) will be noted. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 309. 

Unidentified. Obv. RC | 1700. Square, with border. 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illus- 
tiation 310. 

Unidentified. Obv. S'^^F. Square, with border, 10. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 311. 

Unidentified. Obv. W. Oblong, 8 0. Cochran-Patrick. Illustration 312. 

Unidentified. Obv. W • K. Square, with border. 11. Slimon. Illustration 313. 

Unidentified. Obv. FD in monogram. Irregularly round, with border, 11. Doubt- 
fully ascribed to Dunscore. tllasgow. Illustration 314. 

Unidentified. Obv. GI. Oblong, with border, 11 x 10. Slimon. Illustration 315. 

Unidentified. Obv. Monogram, perhaps intended for MHL. Rudely oblong, with 
border, 10 x9. Aberdt'en. Illustration 316. 

Unidentified. Ohv. M | I • G | 1719. Round, with border, 14. Aberdeen. Illus- 
tration 317. 

Unidentified. Obv. CT, with symbol resembling imperfect fleur-dc-lys between the 
letters. Irregularly oblong, 13 :• 7. Doubtfully ascribed to Aberdour, Aberdeenshire. 
Olasgow. Illustration 318. 

Unidentified. Obv. Ca.stle, with date 1751 below. Rev. Blank. Square, with border, 
12. Aberdeen. Illustration 319. 
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XI. 

SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MURAL DECORA- 
TIONS AT THE HOUSE OF KINNEIL, BO’NESS, WEST 
LOTHIAN. By JAMES S. RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scot., H.M. 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland. 

Read March 10, 1941. 

During the reign of James V. the close connection between the 
Scottish Royal Court and that of France had a marked influence on the 
plastic art and arcliitecture of Scotland. In the process of borrowing 
from France, no one played a more important part than Sir James 
Hamilton of Finnart, the King’s Master of Works, who had spent some 
time at the French Court. Tliis French influence lasted until the 
Reformation, when the Low Countries with the Baltic towns supplied 
another avenue of Renaissance inspiration. 

The early period of the Classic Renaissance style dates in France from 
about 1461. It was, however, during the reign of Francis I (1515-47) 
that this particular phase in art became more pronounced, about which 
time it was introduced into Scotland and adopted by craftsmen in stone 
and wood, some of whom at least had been trained on the Continent. 
Within a short period it had taken root, was emerging in a bold and opulent 
way, and assimilating, to some extent, the native character. This 
Franco-Scottish style reflected, in no uncertain manner, the minds that 
controlled and the hands that carried out the work of providing 
surroundings for those nurtured in a life of feasting, banqueting, and all 
the other delights and pleasures of courtly and social exuberance. To 
this influence and age belong the King’s Palace at the Castle of Stirling,^ 
part of the buddings at the House of Falkland, and the King’s Fountain 
within the close of the Palace of Linlithgow.^ At these monuments can 
be seen the work of sculptors in stone — in the form of figure, medallion, 
corbel and pillar display — and hi our museums examples of the wood 
(carver’s art which have been taken from their original settings. These 
artist-craftsmen delighted in depicting portrait heads of kings, queens, 
courtiers, warriors, and mythical heroes set within wreaths or medallions, 
conventional foliage, dolphin’s heads, scrolls and heraldic devices. In wood 
craftsmanship, to this category belong the famous “Stirling Heads,” ® which 

* Official Guide, The Castle of Stirling, p. 10. 

- Official Guide, The Palace of Linlithgow, pp. 5, 15. 

3 Lacunar Strevelineusc, .1 Collection of Heada . , . in Stirling Castle (Edin., 1817). 
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once formed the bold enrichments of the oak ceiling in the King’s Presence 
Chamber at his royal house on the Castle rock at Stirhng. Also, belonging 
to this period, are the fonr portrait busts on panels from a screen made for 
the hall at the Castle of Killochan ^ in Ayrshire. These, set in panelling 
of a slightly later date, are noAv in the National Museum of Antiquities. 

The House, or Palace of Kinneil, on the western outskirt of the Burgh 
of Bo’ness, was built at the instance of James Hamilton, 2nd Earl of 
Arran, whose bastard brother and tutor was Sir James Hamilton of 
Finnart. The Earl married in 1532 Margaret, daughter of James Douglas, 
3rd Earl of Morton. In 1536 he accompanied King James V to France, 
and after the death of that king became Protector and Governor of 
Scotland during the minority of Mary, Queen of Scots, a post which he 
held from December 1542 to April 1554. 

Henry II, King of France, the Scottish queen’s royal father-in-law, 
granted Arran the Duchy of Chdtelherault, and on the 6th July 1548, at 
Dijon, conferred on the Scottish Earl the commission to receive the oath 
of the Order of St Michael and gave him the coUar and jewel of the Order. 
After his return to Scotland, and during the troublesome times that 
followed, the Earl had to seek refuge in France where he remained for 
five years, coming back to his native country in 1569, to find that his 
palace at Hamilton and other residences which he had biiilt and furnished 
liberally out of the national exchequer had been either burnt or damaged. 
In a contemporary record, in the form of a letter,^ there is a statement, 
that “the Duke’s houses of Kinneil and Linlithgow are demolished by 
powder,” but this statement should not be taken too literally. As far 
as Kinneil is concerned, any such damage Avould be confined to the Tower 
or main building, which was of a semi-fortified nature. 

In 1538 Arran began to build the palace of Hamilton, and, a few years 
later, the work at Kinneil claimed his attention. This latter enterprise, 
however, apj^ears to have extended over a considerable period, and for 
some time after the execution in 1540 of Hamilton of Finnart, the Earl’s 
kinsman and adviser. From 1546 to 1550 large sums were spent on building 
and furnishing the tower at Kinneil,® and in 1553 the foundation of the 
Palace,* i.e. the eastern wing, was laid. This house, situated by the Forth, 
and within three miles of the Royal Palace of Linlithgow, was incidentally 
one which the young queen could visit when on an excursion to the seashore. 

The mansion occupies a site on tlie raised sea-beach overlooking the 
estuary of the Forth and has a prospect of the lands and hills beyond 
and the more distant Gram]}ians. The buildings stand close to the 
eastern edge of a narrow and steep ravine. The main building is the 

^ Proc. Soc. Aut. Scot.^ vol. Ixxiii. p. 324, 

® Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 156{)-1571, p. 257. 

• Acets. Lord High Treasurer, \ol. ["s.. * Ibid,, \o\, X. p. 207. 
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oldest part. It is in the form of a large oblong tower, five storeys liigli, 
with the front facing east. Close to its north end is situated the i^alace, 
begun in loo3. a long three-storeyed wing extending eastward and ter- 
minating iir crow-stepped gable.s, one facing east and the other north. 
Alterations were carried out during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, when two storeys were added to a low north wall, windows were 
built up and others were introduced into the building. In or about 
1677 a reorganisation took place when the 1st Duke of Hamilton had the 
interior arrangement of the tower and its tower-head reset, adding a 
pavilion to each end. That to the south contained a main stairway and 
a service turnpike, the other, also furnished with a tiirnpike, incorporated 
existing masonry connecting the tower with the north-eastern wing. 
Alterations were made in the fenestration of the front of the tower, and 
certain modific-ations were carried out on windows of the north-east wing. 
The original fixed leaded lights and iron casements were replaced by 
astragalled sash-and-case windows of wood, such as at that time were 
coming into fashion in Scotland. In this late readjustment the Regent's 
great armorial of stone was j>reserved in the part of the wall incorporated in 
the north pavilion. A housing for a panel of similar dimensions was 
made in the south pavilion, but the coat-of-arms intended for it seems 
never to have been provided. 

By 1930, seven years after the publication of the Royal Commission 
on Ancient ^Monuments’ tenth report with the inventory of monuments 
and (constructions in the Counties of Midlothian and West Lothian (1929), 
the building had passed into the hands of the Town Council of Bo'ness. 
In that year the Council sold to a house-breaker the right to demolish and 
take away whatever ho wished. By the end of the summer the house of 
Kiuneil had been wrecked, and the last ])hase of destructioit was reached. 
The north-east wing had been unroofed, the gables taken down in ])art, 
and the floor joists were in the final stage of downtaking and I’emoval. 
Attention having been called to this state of affairs, I visited the monu- 
ment with Mr Staidt'y Cursiter, Director of the National Gallery, who had 
received from a correspondent intimation that traces of decoration had 
been noted where old plaster was ex])osed. d’he evidence which we saw 
was sufficient to justify the First Commissioner of His Majesty’s Works 
taking immediate acti(jn. and. by an arrangement with the Town Council 
of Bo'ness, tlie part of the building which contained two r(joms exhibiting 
traces of mural decoration was taken over under guardianship on behalf 
of the nati(jn. The Tcjmi Council gave every assistance by recovering 
frcjm the Imuse-breaker a colhu-ed (jak ceiling removed from one of the 
rooms, and by setting up the t(>mporary protections necessary to safeguard 
the i)aintcd j)laster from the weather. The first measure undertaken 
by the Ancient ^lonuments Department was to restore the gables and 
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slated roof over the part of the building with which it is concerned, the 
next was to reset the sixteenth century coffered ceiling, to uncover, and 
patch where necessary, the plaster surface, and apply preservative treat- 
ment to the decorations. These delicate operations were in the hands 
of the Department's specialist ^ and have resulted in a noteworthy 
achievement of jiatience and skill. To-day the history of art in Scotland 
is the richer by xjossessiiig, in sitiu the most important example of early 
domestic mural decoration so far discovered in the country. 

The undertaking has now beeir completed, and, to iiroduce the appro- 
priate effect, the windows of the two rooms in question have been furnished 
with leaded lights and iroii easements in the origiiuil style and the ffoors 
are paved with stoiie. To ensure the condition of the exhibits a heating 
system has been introduced. 

A few fragments of sixteenth century ceiling boards were fortunately 
recovered from the “ lumber'’ collected for burning by the contractor, but 
others, unfortunately, had already gone to the fire. These, along with 
fragments of later decoratc'd plaster which had been removed in uncovering 
the earlier pahiting in the vaidted northern room, are now exhibited in 
the room above this chamber. 

The great stone armorial - representing the ducal arms of t'hatelheraidt 
was also handed over by the Local Authority. It has been taken dowji 
from the pavilion wall, cleaned, rei)aircd. and set up i'or exhibition in the 
south vault of the ground floor. The shields represented are those of the 
Governor® and his Lady.^ Each shield is ensigned with a ducal coronet, 
and the dexter shield, that of the Duk(‘, is encircled by the collar of the 
Cockle with the jewel of the Order of St Michael attached. The Anns 
are: Quarterly, 1st and 4th three cinquefoils: 2nd and 3rd a lynqdiad 
with Hag at the masthead. The other shield is within a cordelict'c ® of eight 
knots, and on it are the Arms of the Duchess — Dc.rfcr Quarterly. 1st and 
4th. Arran: Sinister: on achief two midlets for Douglas of Morton. Below 
each shield is a sup])OTter couched, that under the Governor's shield 
being an antelope gorged with a ducal coronet and chained. Below the 
other arms is the Douglas siqjporter: a wodehouse. holding a bludgeon 
in his left hand. The achievements are ench)sed in an architectiiral 
setting representing a colonnade rising from a iiodium contaii\ing two 
panels. The Regent's motto “THROUGH." on a pelta-sha]>cd tablet, 
is set alongside a carved representation of a frame-saw. His lady's motto 

^ Mr John Houston, F.S.A.Scot.. Architectural Assistant. 

- The stone nieasures h feet t inches hi^h hy 4 feet inches wuie. 

^ Scotlish Heraldic Seals, Steven.son an«l Wo<h 1, vol. ii. p. 3hl. The second seal of the Goveiuor 
shows tlu‘ collar and jewel of St .Michael encircling the shield. This j,eal is attached to a C’harter dated 
May S, 1552. 

Srotfish Arworial Seals, Macdonald, p. SS, No. 731. The seal of the Duchess on a document 
dated 1500 shows the shield within a lac d'amoar. Laing, vul. i. No. 400. 

5 The cordiliere encircles the arms of a wife or widow. 
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“SICKAR” is on a similar tablet, beside which a fetterlock is shown. 
The saw and the lock each represent a rebus. The respective mottoes 
thus read “SAW THROUGH” and “LOCK SICKAR” (sure). The 
arms have been tinctured and the rest of the composition painted. 

The two rooms which form the background of this communication 
are situated on the first or jirincipal floor of the north-east wing, and 
occupy a position at the eastern limit of the building, the one being set 
behind the other on an axis running north and south. The south room, 
now reset to its original arrangement, measirres 20 feet 6 inches long by 
17 feet 6 inches wide, and is 16 feet high. There have been two entrances, 
one in the west wall, the other in the north, and both near the N.W. comer 
of the room. The fireplace is in the middle of the east wall with a large 
window to the north and a garderobe doorway to the south. In the 
south wall is a large window, which is not central but nearer the east 
wall. The wall surfaces are covered rvith a tliin coating of mortar-plaster, 
except at the margins of the doorways, the fireplace and the splayed 
window ingoes, where the dressed stonework is exposed. The soffits 
of the segmental arches at the windows are also unplastered. This room 
contains the coffered oak ceiling (PI. XXXV), which is set in a pattern 
framework of mitred ribs composed of small and various mouldings, some 
of which have been painted in black to imitate ebony inlay. The whole 
is set on oaken boards, which show traces of outlining ■^\'ith bands of red 
paint, and there are small decorations in the same colour at the outer 
angles of the panels. In its character the ceiling shows a marked Italian 
influence, for which prototj-pes are to be found in the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau in the galleries designed by the Italian architects at the Court of 
Francis I. Two other ceilings of this kind — not, however, so pronormced 
in their pattern arrangements — are to be seen in the second floor of the 
James V tower at the Palace of Holyroodhouse. 

The north vaulted room is 20 feet long by 15 feet wide, the springer 
line of the barrel vault is 9 feet from the floor, and the crown 15 feet. The 
entrance is in the west wall at the soutli end. Another doorsvay in this 
wall gives access to a mural garderobe, and between these is a wall recess 
with a segmental arched head, in whi(^h probably stood a buffet. A large 
Avindow occupies the central space of the north wall and one of lower 
dimensions to the north of a central fireplace in the east Avail. The com- 
municating doorway in the south partition Avail ahuts the entrance doorAvay 
first mentioned AA'hich leads from a turnpike stair; as in the south room, 
tliere are stone margins round the AvindoAvs, doorAvays, and fireplace. 
Both rooms OA^erlooked a garden Avhich had been liberally planted out 
Avith floAvers ^ and shrubs 2 brought from the Duke’s Palace at Hamilton, 

^ Ards, Lord High Treasurer, vol. x, p. 174. 

* Ibid., p. 144. Trees were obtained fi*om Holyroodhouse, Fife, Strathearn, and the Carse of Gowrie. 
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and therefore it seems likely on this account that thej' were the private 
chambers of the Lady of the House. 

In the period with which we are concerned, the royal, episcopal, and 
baronial residences were to some extent furnished with wall coverings of 
tapestry imported from the factories at Arras, Tournai, Brussels, and 
Antwerp. Many of these were designed by well-knowm artists of the 
period, or show influences of their work, the cartoons being prejiared by 
artisan draughtsmen trained in schools of design connected with tapestry 
factories. As the hangings were for the most part of large size, the scale 
of the figure-work and detail was correspondingly large, and in most 
cases the composition was of a compact nature. It was not unusual 
for the author to label each subject portrayed with an appropriate in- 
scription in verse and to weave the names of the jjersons represented into 
their garments. 

Conforming to the fashion in arcliitecture of this period, the designs 
produced for tapestries were a blending of the Italianate style and the 
so-called Gothic tapestry tradition — illustrating a transition in style, 
which was adopted by the school of Flemish cartoon painters who colla- 
borated with Jean Van Roome ^ and the de Camps and which marked 
the last milestone of the true spirit of tapestry art. Architectural frame- 
work and buildings in the foregromid show, in exaggerated perspective. 
piUar, lintel, and arch compositions, which, strictly speaking, cannot be 
analysed in terms of pure classic detail but are, nevertheless, allied in a 
figurative manner to the Orders of Architecture. 

In the background compositions, the landscapes of trees and rugged 
crags, the castles set up on high, the clustered towers and gables of houses 
rising within walled-towms, follow the common tradition so well known 
in pictures, engravings, and woodcuts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The foreground assemblage of verdure and flowers displays 
the conventional portrayal of the time. The persons depicted are dressed 
in the garments of the laniod, the warriors in pseudo-classic armour. 

The range of subjects is wide, but they can be classified in some half- 
dozen main categories, such as the Old and New Testaments, Classical 
Histories and Mythologies, Media;val Moralities, Allegories, and tales of 
Chivalry and Romance. Besides these, subjects were chosen from Hunting, 
Military, other genre types, and also from the Months and Seasons. The 
fashion for verdures with and without animals and birds was very popidar. 
From Scottish Royal inventories - it is easy to judge the number of 
tapestries, and the subjects most favoured. 

' Apollo, vol. xxii.. No. 127, p. 32. 

- Accls. Royal Household, H.M. Keg. Ho. “The Creation of the World,” “Auld Testament and 
New,” “Solomon”; “The Story of Susanna,” “Beboam,” “Maliese,” “Percuis,” “Tobias,” “Story of 
Troy,” “Aneas,” “Hercules,” “Marcus Coriolanus,” “Apis and ither Beasts,” “The Unicom,” and 
“The Story of the Tryumphand Dames.” 
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It was usual to have a tapissier in attendance in the Royal Household, 
and King James Y brought one with him from France in 1538, to look 
after the royal collection of taj^estries and other hangings.^ This was 
■'Gilzeame, tapistre.” who. “at the King’s command, to mak him, his 
wiff and barins reddy to pas in Scotland witht his grace.” ^ received the 
sum of twenty crowns. During Queen Mary's reign three such men are 
named in the household accounts — Nicolas Carbonier,® David Lieges,* 
and Peir Martin.^ 

In cases where tapestries conld not be afforded, imitations in water 
paint were sometimes produced on the j)laster surfaces. Such decorations 
were probably the work of master icq^issiers. and resembled the large 
cartoons which were supplied to the tapestry weavers for copying on the 
looms. 

In the Kinneil mural decorations of the Governor’s time the pigments 
used are: black, confined to line drawing; white. apiJied in washes; grey 
tints nsed in shading and for a ground wash, and russet -red for the infilling 
and background. Ochre is employed sparingly for emphasizing hair, 
the heraldic supporters, the collar and jewel of the Order of St Michael, 
and generally for animals and birds entwined in the foliaceous scrolls. 

The brushwork was applied on the jdaster suri'ace when the ground 
was still damp, and. as this is uneven in jilaces or gritty owing to particles 
of sand in the mortar composition, the artist. M’hen making the bold and 
sweeping outlines of liis com]iositiou. found difficulty in obtaining a fluent 
line with his brush, and was forced to retouch in places. A careful in- 
spection shows that the cartoonist used a stylo to make inc-ised hair lines 
on the plaster tf) coincide with the major outlines of his compositions. 
These slightly formed indentations suggest that they were made in trans- 
ferring the design t(j the plaster, or alternatively they were formed when 
transferring the coin])ositions tai the wall, i?! the jn'oeess of producing 
patterns for tapestry weavers. 

The South ok Parable Room. 

The decoration in this room gives the im])ression of aii assemblage of 
large tapestry cartoons, each one related to its particidar wall surface 
yet forming part of a general and coini>rehensive scheme drawn on a back- 
gromid of anticpie ])archnient tune. ’I’he north, west, and south walls are 
arranged in four horizontal zoiu's. namely the frieze, the picture panel, 
the dado band, and the dado.® There is. however, no frieze on the east 

^ Lord High Treasurer, vul. \ii. pp. 44. 

- Ibid., p. 44. 

‘ H}iil.. V(il. xi. p. Ixii. " Ibid., vol. xi. p. = Ibid., vnl. xi. p. 100. 

' The frieze is 1 foot 8 inches deep, tlie picture iranel 7 feet (i inches. Tlie dado band 1 foot 4 indies 
and tlie dado 8 feet t> inelies deep. 
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or principal wall, its place being taken by heraldic displays and an angel 
musician. The delineation throughout is significant of bold and direct 
brush draughtsmanshiiJ and the figures deiiicted are life size. The 
strong outlines are fluently achieved, and in-lines, representing light and 
shade, are well jilaced to add apparent dejith where required : in some 
places, however, tins is obtained by shading in grey wash tints of various 
intensity, in others the cartoonist has scrmibled with whatever colours 
happened to be on Ins brushes to obtain the necessary notes of definition. 
In conventional pattern-work, the artist has used a colour wash on the 
field to throw out the desigai in a cameo manner. 

The frieze (Pis. XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIII) is confined within a 
double-lined margin, and the ]»attern is contijiuous except where inter- 
rupted by the window in the south wall. The composition consists of a 
series of portrait busts set within wreaths and centred at wide intervals, 
the intervening spaces being filled by supi)orting youthfid satyr-like figures 
with arabesque acanthus-leaf tails, curling upwards, circling round and 
terminating in dolphincscpic heads. Where the tails meet they are 
collared by a foliaceous amudet. above which a leafy cluster protrudes 
from the tails. Three medallions are disposed on each wall. Of these 
the best preserved are on the south wall, a head with a hair ribboii circlet 
tied at the back, and on the west wall a young C]iieen with an anticiue 
crown, two laureated heads superimposed, the one that of a bearded man 
and the other that of a young woman, and a beai-ded king with an antiqiie 
crown. All the faces are in profile. Humaii masks have formed the 
connecting links at the two western corners. 

The picture panels illustrate episodes from the ‘’Parable of the Good 
Hamaritan.” ‘‘St Jerome in the Wilderness.’’ ‘’fst Mary Magdalene’’ and a 
figure re]>resentlug Liicretia. Of these, the cartoons on the south wall, 
namely No. 2 of the Parable Series and St Jerome, are the best preserved. 
The others have suffered the loss of much of their outlining and detail, 
which have been obliterated, or removiul by stugging or by cutting away 
the plaster. It is consequently difficult in some cases to visualize 
accurately the true nature of the composition. In spite of these apparent 
defects the interest and the appearance of this mural work is nevertheless 
impressive and by its large scale and boldness commands attention. The 
inscrqfiions throughout are in so-called Middle Scots and the lettering is of 
late Gothic character. 

The Parable of the Good Samaritan^ s(>ries. (1) (On the east wall over 
fireplace.) The certain man falling amongst thieves (PI. XXXVl). — 
The picture shows the traveller being forced to the ground behind a. tree 
by three warriors who are ])ier<-ing his body with their swords: to the 
right of the group is an approaching si^earman. The seated victim, dressed 

* St Luke. chap. 10, ver. 30-35. 
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in a shirt and slashed trunks, is looking upwards, and supports his body 
on the left arm with the right hand upraised in supplication. A bearded 
warrior, standing behind the fallen man, is forchig his sword with both 
hands into the breast of the victim. The warrior is wearing a casque 
on his head and is dressed in a sleeved shirt of mail over which is worn a 
short-sleeved jerkin, emphasized by a retieidated pattern. Another soldier 
holds the head of his prey and forces the point of sword into the un- 
fortunate’s back. This thief wears a breast-plate over a sleeved garment 
and a knee-deep skirt of free flowing and lobated character. The third 
warrior is stabbing the right side of the fallen man with his sword, 
and his left arm is raised upwards from the elbow. This attacker is 
sho^\Ti in a pleated kilt and breast armour with short lobated sleeves. 
The approaching figure jDoises Ids spear in front of a tree, behind which 
is to be seen an oval shield held in his right hand. The two tree 
trunks in the foreground are well drawni and have short lower branches 
stretching out from appropriate places. The boles tapering upwards 
have been lost in a mass of leafage, which has spread like a canopy over 
the episode depicted. Two large Avreaths, disposed to balance the under- 
lying composition, OA'erhang the tree tops, each one bears in its upper 
half a shield ensigned AA'ith a ducal coronet and held by its appropriate 
supporters. The dexter shield is quartered with the Arms of Arran (PI. 
XXXVII) and is collared with the insignia of the Order of St Michael, and 
the sinister shield bears the arms of Arran impaled Avith those of Douglas 
of Morton and is ringed with a loA e-knot; these armorials represent the 
heraldic achieA’ements of James Hamilton, 2nd Earl of Arran, as shoAvn 
after the year 1.548 AA'hen he became a French duke, and his Lady — Margaret 
Douglas. 

This cartoon. aa IucIi is on a white groimd, shows more shading in AAashes 
and brush lines of grey than any other of the compositions; ochre has been 
freely usetl in the heraldic roundels. A musician angel figure AAdth out- 
spread AA'ings and floAAdng drapery, playing a lute, occupies the space 
betAA'een the sinister roundel and a column AA^hich margins the south end of 
the AA'all. The angel underlies the ceiling line, but a subject beloAv — of 
AA'hich a hand pointing upAAards remains — Avas destroyed AA'hen a Avindow 
was formed in the place occupied by a garderobe, the entrance to Avhich has 
noAV been restored. 

(2) (The south AA'all, AAcst of AAindow.) The Levite and the Priest 
pass by (Ph XXXYII). — The unhappy A'ictim, Avith hair aAvry, is seated 
on the ground at the left-hand bottom comer of the cartoon. The hands, 
resting on the ground, are joined in supplication; the legs are crossed 
below the knees. He is looking upAA ards in the direction of the approaching 
Levite and Priest. The latter, absorbed in discussion, are wending their 
way on the road leading from Jemsalem. The figures are labelled “The 
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Priest” and “The Legate,” but their identities are in reahty transposed. 
The Le\'ite is studying an open book wliich he holds in his left hand. He 
is bearded and wears a doctor’s square cap and is dressed in a doublet, 
over which is worn a fur-lined long; gown fringed in front with fur. Frills 
adorn the wrist, and a scarf hangs loosely over the shoulders. The legs 
are stockinged, and the only shoe visible is of the broad-toed type of the 
period. The Priest is clothed in imaginative vestments of a similar nature 
to tliose portrayed by Diirer in his woodcuts, where he shows the High 
Priest officiating in the Temple, and also in pictures by the Flemish painters. 
The face is clean shaven, the hair controlled and covering the ears, and on 
lus head is a precious mitre ornamented in front with a crescent and two 
large oval crystals, while other pseudo-gems also adorn this head-piece. 
The vestments shown are a long flowing alb, over which is a dalmatic- 
girded at the waist with a sash, from wliich hangs a tasselled scrip. A 
lappet covers the shoulders; both this and the dalmatic are enriched with 
apiiarel, and the latter is fringed with pendant lobes. The priest’s right 
hand rests on his girdle, and the left is raised in emphasizing some point in 
their discussion. Slightly behind him and to his left is a dog. Verdure is 
displayed in the foreground, and immediately beliind the wounded man is a 
tree with well-arranged branches in the lower part of the trunk and ter- 
minating in a mass of leaves, on which is set an inscribed label. On the 
left of the picture, in the middle distance, is a grove, and beliind this on 
rising ground is set a walled city representing Jerusalem. This assemblage 
of buildings occupies the upper right-hand corner of the picture, and is a 
well-defined conqiosition of towers, gables, spires, and chimneys of balanced 
outline. On the left and above the head of the Levite is a large circular 
domed building of Byzantine character furnished with many circular headed 
windows and intended to represent the Temple. In front of it are two 
projecting portals from wliich roadways lead towards the foreground. 
On the extreme right is a square tower, of “stepped” construction, with 
two tiers of crenellated and machiolated wall-walks, each furnished with 
corner rounds. The roof is capped with a sharii-iiointed spire. In advance 
of this building is a gatehouse with two entries flanked on one side by a 
lower defence which is buttressed and carries a spire. Between the great 
tower and the temple is set a. large gabled building, behind which stands 
another with a hip^ied roof and a dormer window. Both of these ljuildings 
have tall chimney stacks. 

The inscription on the label is a description of the incident portrayed — 
it appears to hai'o taken the form of a stanza of five lines of the sort 
produced by the pen of Robert Wedderburn, jiart author of The Glide 
and Godlie BaUatis, who appears to have been li^■ing at Linlithgow about 
the time the cartoons were produced, or by some kindred Scottish Makar. 
The lines are badly obliterated and only a few of the words can be read : 

VOL. LXXV. 13 
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This man the Le\’ite bo[ok] 

The law of Nature quhilk [tojld th . . . 

This priest ye law of [Isryal?] 

(3) (West wall, south section.) The Samaritan attending to the 
wounded man. — This tableau is badly defaced, but three personages 
seem to have been represented in the right-hand lower half of the picture. 
One, in slashed breeches, is lying on his back, and the two others kneel 
or crouch behind liim. The man on the extreme right, apparently the 
Samaritan, is extending the right hand towards the wounded one. His 
companion is now indicated only by part of a left leg, in slashed breeches 
and a high riding boot. There is also a suggestion of his right forearm 
raised, as if the hand were holding a vessel out of which wine is being 
poured. The left side of the composition shows a tree in the foreground, 
and between it and the kneeling group seems to be a moimted horseman. 
In the central background is a walled city (PI. XXXYIII, left), approached 
by a roadway carried on a bridge and leading up to a gatehouse. The 
dominant building in the composition resembles a large church with a 
central liigh steeple, defensive towers and houses rising beliind the city 
wall complete the representation. To the right a Bruegelesque rocky 
summit protrudes above a wooded landscape. 

(4) (West wall, mid-section.) The wounded man being mounted on 
the Samaritan’s beast (PI- XXXYIII. right, i>art oidy shown). — Less than 
half of this picture is left, but tliat half is tolerably comi^lete in detail. 
The wounded man is being helped on to the saddle of the Samaritan’s 
beast and is resting his right hand on its off-flank. The helping Samaritan 
seems to be standing to the right behind the animal’s head. Immediately 
behind, a horse looks on at what is hai)pening. 

In this picture the representation in the background of a walled city 
is the most interesting of the series. The houses are clustered on the 
right and disappear behind a rocky hill, on which stands a castle fortified 
with towers and bastions. To the left is the market-place with a cross 
in the centre. The market area is enclosed by the town wall, and in 
each of these three defensive barriers is a gatehouse, the most important 
being that in the wall farthest away. This building has a triple entry 
and is capped by clustered gables surmounted by a sj)ire. Above is the 
label which once contained the ap])ro]>riate paraphrase of the jiarable 
sc-ene in question. 

(5) (North wall, mid-secticui.) The arrival at the inn (PI. XXXIX). — 
’fhe cartoon has been muc-h defaced, but the head of the Samaritan is 
ch'arly seen. He is bearded and has long hair and wears a tall hat with a 
flowing lambrequin. With the left arm extended the Samaritan is pointing 
with his hand in the direction of an entrance porch, evidently that of the 
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inn, which occupies the right side of the picture. Another man is ascending 
a flight of low steps wliich lead to the porch; he is seemingly helping to 
carry tlie wounded man within. Standing behind the Samaritan is a 
horse with the neck and head extending downwards near his right arm. 
The architecture of the hostelry is Italianate in style. The doorway is 
flanked on each side hy a column of Tuscan tyi^e, and these carry a heavy 
lintel, moulded at the toji, with a pediment above, the tympanum being 
pierced by a small circular window. Behind the pediment rises an attic 
with a low upper storey having three round-headed windows. In the 
pictorial background is the entrance to a walled town, to which a roadvv^ay 
leads up and through an arched entry. Witliin, on the left side is a high 
house with a steep pitched roof, and on the same side, but outside tlie 
gateway, is a smaller house: both these buildings have crow-stepped 
gables. To the right is another high, gabled house, and roofs of buildings 
are to be seen rising behind, ^ilthough the crow-stepped gable recalls 
to the mmd a Scottish feature, it is to be remembered that it was a c-ommon 
form of gable treatment in some parts of Frairce and also in the Low 
Countries. Houses with stejjped gables are frequently shown in paintings 
and illustrations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and even Italian 
artists have recorded this feature. 

(6) (North wall, east section.) The Samaritan paying the two pence 
to the host (PI. XL). — The left side of this picture is the only part leadable. 
The Good Samaritan stands in the left foreground and with the right hand 
is placing the second penny on a tablet for the recei^•ing of money known 
as a nail or tome ^ and on which one penny already lies, while the innkeeper, 
who has emerged from the inn, looks on. The Samaritan is dressed for 
riding in a cloak which falls down his back, over a long, fringed, skirted 
doublet girded at the waist by a sword belt: trunks and si>urs are attached 
to his ankles. He wears a head-piece similar to that shown in the former 
representations. The innkeeper, whose face is in ])rofile, is bearded like 
the horseman, and is looking down at the nail. His head is hooded by a 
linen covering, which falls dowii over the shoulders and is held in place 
by a turban. Behind the .Samaritan and looking over his right shoulder 
is his mount, which seems to be taking an intelligent interest in the pro- 
ceedings. The background of the picture is obliterated. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. (7) (South wall, east of window.) St 
Jerome in the Wilderness (PL XLI). — .Jerome, as saint and penitent, is 
shown kneehng on the left knee, with the right foot, which is bare, in 
advance. He is looking upwards at a crucifix and beating his breast 
with a stone. The left hand rests on a human skull, the emblem of 
mortality, which lies on a bank and is balanced against the base of the 
crucifix. The saint has a short flowing beard and his hair is matted; he 
* The Field, 11th Jan. 1041, p. 44; ibid., 22ncl Feb. 1941, p. 247. 
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is dressed in a long, loose-flowing and wide-slee\'ed garment over an open- 
necked shirt. The forearms are hare, the sleeves being rolled np at the 
elbows. The crucifix on which the Saviour hangs is long shafted and of 
T form. Set on the top of the cross arm is the label bearing the initials 
I.N.R.I. At the right-hand bottom corner, lying on the ground in front 
of the saint, is a doidjle-corded and kjiobbed object — this might be a 
scourge, but is more likely to represent the tassclled cord or chin adjnst- 
ment of the wide-rimmed cardinal’s hat so frequently introduced in 
compositions of the saint in the wilderness or in the study. The toj) of 
the picture is enclosed by an arch over which is the label bearing the 
inscription S*VNCTE JERONEMC.S. The label is adorned with a tasselled 
and sleaved ribbon. 

(8) (West wall, north section.) St Mary Magdalene in Penance. — 
This is a counteiqiart of the picture of St Jerome, inasmuch as the repre- 
sentations are symbolical of Christian Penitence. The Magdalene is shown 
as an elderly womeii. far from emaciated in appearance, dressed in a 
ragged garment. She is seated, and rests her head in the right hand, the 
elbow being supported on a round table on which are a human skull and 
an hour-glass. The left arm is drawn across the waist, and the hand 
holds the alabaster box of ointment, wliich takes the form of a small flat 
heart-shaped, closed receptacle. The head of the saint is nimbed, and 
her hair falls in long dishevelled tresses. To the right is a bouquet of 
flowers — floral tributes cast by angel figures are not infrequent in repre- 
sentations of St Mary ^lagdalene in the M’ildeiness. Above the table 
is the outline of a label. The picture is set over a doorway. 

(9) (North wall, west section.) Lucretia in the attitude of stabbing 
herself.^ — The figure is that of a young i)erson with long flowing curly 
tresses waving downwards in a dishevelled manner. A loose draping 
hangs on the left shoulder, enveloi)s part of the forearm, and falls down 
the back. A fold of the covering is cjirried round the waist, expanding 
and partially covering the legs. The right arm is u])lifted, the hand 
forcing the wea])on downward^, and the other hand guides the point into 
the right breast. The selection of the subject can thus be (“xplained: 
the Roman matron re]u-esented w;»s a lady of distinguished vii-tues who 
destroyed herseli' in penance, conseepumtiy hei- portrayal was symbolic 
of the d('fe7ic{' of ’^ ii’tue. Lucretia has been frequently ]Jortraycd by 
German and other artists of the sixteenth century. 

For the most ■|)art the architia-tural framework represents an arcading 
of four-centred arches carried on columns. The columns, with moulded 
bases, stand on i)edestals rising from the lower margin of the dado band. 

^ In 1552 Arran piuchasvd thn.M* EnglNIi hooki?, viz. Perraphrasi^ upon the Evangelist.'!, ane New 
Testament, and Hopper nj)on the Commandmenths. Tlio last-mentioned book was written by John 
Hopper, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Worcester. In it the author extols the virtues of Lucretia. 
and St Jerome. Hopper .suffered martyrdom for the Reformed Faitii. 
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They have caps of Corinthian character but of a style greatly removed 
from that of the pure classic form. Each spandril, shown as built of 
ashlar masonry, coiatains a small round window in which is framed a 
human head. A large plain label, which formerly contained a descriptive 
stanza, hangs on the central column in the west wall, and another such 
label rests against the architectural foreground in the last scene of “The 
Good Samaritan.” 

The dado-band, like the fi'ieze. is an arabesque setting. On the east 
wall are traces of an inscription label, a wreath containing a blind-folded 
figure in a flowing gown (PI. XXXVI). and a floral swag. On the south 
wall are medallion-portrait rouirdels su]>portcd by cupidesquc figures 
with curling acanthus and fruity tails (Pis. XXXVII, XLI). On the 
west wall are compositions of vases, children, floating ribbons, floral 
sprays, and bunches of fruit; and on the remainmg wall there is slight 
evidence of similar compositions. 

The base of the dado is slightly elevated from the floor, and is set off 
as an arcade (PI. XXXVII. bottom) supported on massive square pillars 
which underlie the upper colonnade. The piers arc enriched with detail, 
and each arched panel contains a central urn. out of which grows a 
luxuriant design of scrolled conventional leafage, while above and on the 
centre is a cherub's head. 

At the window ingoes the decorations take the form of foliaceous 
sprays, scrolls, and human masks. The painted outlines of these ])atterns 
are not conflned to the itlaster surface but are carried over the naked 
stonewoi’k. A set pattern is to be seen on the soffit of the window in the 
east wall. 

XoHTii OK .Vkhoi k Room. 

In this wagon-vmdted chamber there is docoratioir of two periods, 
namely the work of the Govenioi-'s time. ]iainted on the ])rimary coating 
of ]>laster and on the stone margins, and that of the early seventeenth 
century, painted directly over the older work. In the treatment for pre- 
s('rvatio]r, consideration had to be given to what wordd leave the best 
jiossible docimicnt of both ])eri<)ds. To achieve this, the later ]flaster 
was carefully removed and the later paint on certain parts of the vault 
aud the wall surfaces floated olf to make the older and underlying decora- 
tion appear in places as if seen through a veil. The residt is that the 
lower ])arts of the wall surfaces and the eastern half of the ceiling, including 
the central armorial panel, represent the later work and can be read as a 
unit. 

As for the mid-sixteenth century decoration, the artist had to devise 
a scheme suitable for a room of this ])articular nature and in such a manner 
as to render his theme in terms best suited to his craft. This he achieved 
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by producing a bold and strong dado and dado-band of big-scale foliaceous 
detail. Growing up the wall faces from this screen and extending over 
the vardt he ^\'rought a bower of curling and coiling stem-work, embellished 
and embroidered with a great variety of leaves and blossoms. This 
screen swept its curvilinear outlines around pictorial and heraldic roundels, 
and within its free spaces were set, as if by chance, birds, animals, and 
heraldic beasts. Floating amid this pictured pleasance are inscribed 
ribbons and labels, curled at the ends, wliich bear descriptive stanzas. 

The Picture roundels were disposed in the following manner — ^the largest 
high up on the south wall, one on either side of the udiidow at the north 
end, and tAVO on each side on the A'ault set just aboA'e the springer line. 
Tavo heraldic roundels are set on the ceiling. 

(1) (South Wall.) Samson and Delilah^ (PI. XLII). — The composition 
represents Delilah as a young woman, seated and holding in her hands 
the scissors and the shorn hair. Samson is asleep at her feet, with his 
body resting against her knees: his legs are draA\ni up in an micomfortable 
manner, the head lies OA'er to the right, and in front of it is extended the 
right arm and hand. Delilah Avears a I'eticulated coif, Avhich has a frontal 
border, and her fading tresses outline her bare neck. She is dressed in 
a low-necked corsage which has boffants at the elboAvs and shordders. 
Samson is sIioaau in a jerkin and trunks. On the left a flight of steps 
leads to an entrance, and A\ithout stand tAvo Philistine AA’arriors armed 
AA’ith shields and spears and in the attitude of conA'ersation. The picture 
is shaded in grey tones, and the enclosing frame is ornamented with inter- 
laced ribbons coloured red. the marginal rings being in ochre. 

(2) (West Avail, sovith half.) The Temptation of St Anthony. — The 
picture, AA’hich is badly damaged, shows in the left loAver quadrant the 
bearded, naked, aged saint reclining, his hands joined and uplifted in 
prayer. Behind the saint stands the dcA il, and to the right arc tAAO chests, 
of Avhich the foremost stands open and is apparently full of coins. Behind 
these boxes appear to be traces of the legs of a nude female. 

(3) (North AA'all, Avest of AvindoAv.) The Sacrifice of Isaac " (PI. XLIII). — 
In the representation of this scene, Abraham is sIioaa'u holding the kneeling 
figure of his son by the left shoulder, and brandishing a SAA'ord. Out of 
the clouds appears an angel. avIio grasps the sAvord blade and, Avith the 
left hand extended, admonishes Abraham. BeloAV the roundel is the 
label inscribed Avith the aiqnopriate Averse set in four lines, the AAords “to 
mak,” “Sonne Isaak,” [ye] “Lordis C’om[and],” “Thy hand” are legible. 

(4) (North AA'all, east of aa indoAv.) David and Bath-Sheba ® (PI. XLIII). — 
David robed, croAA'iicd, and playing a harp is seen standing on the roof 
of the king’s house. He is looking dnAAii at Bath-Sheba Avho is bathing. 
The messenger, dressed in a slaslied doublet, is approaching the naked 

* Judges, chap, 16, vcr. 19. * Genesis, chap. 22, vcr. 11. ^ 2 Samuel, chap. 2, ver. 2. 
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woman. In the backgromid a ridge is crested by a coppice. The in- 
scription in the underlying label has been obhterated. In this and the 
jjrevious subject the sky is tinted red. 

(5) (Ceiling, south section.) The arms of James, 2nd Earl of Arran 
(Pis. XLIV. XLV). The quartered coat ensigned with a ducal cornet 
for Chatelherault and with the collar of the cockle, with the jewel of St 
Michael attached, is surrounded by a circular frame ornamented with, 
alternating S curves and half flower heads. The Michael hangs over this 
bordering. Below the roundel is a single supx)orter, the Hamilton anteloi)e 
— shown couched, collared, and cliained. 

(6) (Ceihng, north section.) The arms of Margaret Douglas, Countess 
of Arran (PI- XLIY) ensigned with a coronet as above and with a oordclicrc 
of four knots — ^the cinquefoil (for Arran) and the mullet (for Douglas) 
api^ear on the decorated band of the circular frame. The underlying 
single wodehouse supiiorter is obliterated. 

The “Arbour” Decorations (PI. XLV). (7) (South wall.) — Twin 
stems rise from the centre of the dado-band. Each stem sweei^s outwards 
and rqnvards enclosing the picture roundel in a number of circular sj^rays 
clothed in leafy lambrequin and having blossom like ’■collars” with 
terminals suggestive of marigold, rose, lily, and bell-flower. Amongst 
the display are to be seen a smaU-headed greyhound of the type portrayed 
in late mediaeval times, coursing towards a stag, wliich stands with head 
erect turned in the oiqiosite direction (PI. XLVI) : a fluttering dove lioised 
before a human face protrudes from a bell-flower, aiid higher ui> the wall 
arc a squirrel, a rabbit, a pheasant feeding, and a bird perched on a stem. 

(8) (North wall.) The narrow sx^aces of the main wall on either side 
of the recessed window are of similar treatment, and, as there is a decorated 
band margining the ingo, the sx)ace left is mostly taken uxr by the circular 
picture x^anels and the underlying scixdl. The “Arbour” decoration in 
each wall sxiace is therefore not extensive and rises from a single stem. 

(9) (West and cast walls.) 'J'he decoration on the side walls has been 
arranged in a manner similar to that on the south wall, but with the 
differeirce that there is ji xJair of twin stems instead of one on each wall 
which convolve over the walls ami I'ciling and circumscribe the x'icture 
and the heraldic roundels until they reach each other at xd«<'<'fi in the 
medial line ot the vault. An owl and a galloxiing unicorn are set aloft: 
farther down in the con^'ohltion a rabbit emerges from a bell-flower and 
faces a small dog. wliic-h is shown coming out of airother blossom 
(PI. XLIV). 

The artist, when emxihasizing the main stem-work, has in some xil^ic^s 
only drawn the one outline of the stem in black: this he has “hatched” 
with short in-lines and then formed the tliickness of the steni with ochre. 
Closely arranged and short in-liues arc formed in the foliage where relieving 
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is necessary, and they also api^ear dra^ra across the medial lines of 
foliaceous work. 

The north ^-indow ingoes are decorated with big free flowing stem 
and leaf work extending upwards in continuous S curves, and on the lintel 
was a display of the Douglas mullets. 

Set between border lines the dado-band is embellished with continuous 
mantling of sea-weed character, resembling the leaves of Irish moss, wliich 
folds over and under a median rod. Tliis large scale form of foliaceous 
work has been used for the dado decoration. Excellent work of this 
nature adorned the u^jper jiart of the west wall of the south room on the 
upper floor, but was destroyed when the building was dismantled in 1936. 

Inscriptions.- — Unfortunately, the inscriptions on the scrolls are for 
the most part obliterated in places, but from what remains readable they 
appear to have been proverbial sayings and spiritual exhortations. The 
late Gothic script on ribbons on the south wall (PI. XLV) reads as follows : — • 

Without faith verily is there no honesty. 


Pr[ay] [the] Lord doeth. 


pzy yLozb-tetJ 

And him only serve with all thy strength and might. 


On the west wall; 








Believe [upon] me. 


Do so I say I . . . 
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Have mercy on me. Day and night I . . . 

and “TREBIL AND” are the oidy words legible in a long legend on the 
west wall. The hand that printed all the script throughout the work 
may not have been that of the artist who drew the cartoons, for he could 
hardly have made the mistake of confusing the identities of the Levite 
and the Priest in the second pictm-e of the Parable story. 

Seventeenth Century Decorations. 

Early in the seventeenth century the lower decorated surfaces were 
Xiainted over to represent oak wainscot (PI. XLVII). This imitation, three 
jianels in height, with a frieze-hoard and cornice, rises to the level of the 
springer-line of the wagon vault. The decorations on the uxiper x^arts 
of the end walls and on the ceiling were also x^ainted over to resemble 
enriched x^aster work. Later on. near the close of the century, a final 
alteration was effected. Meniel wainscot was introduced, and the x^ainted 
work on the ceiling and ux)x>er xiai’ts of the end walls was obliterated by a 
tliick coat of xilaster. To x>Tovide “grounds” for the woodwork, horizontal 
channels were cut at intervals in the wall-faces, thus destroying xiarts of 
the mural decorations. A similar mutilation took xilace on the south wall 
of the Parable Room. 

The imitation x'auelling consists of a cornice rexiresenting a cyma-recta 
moulding eni’iched with an acanthus ornameut. a frieze taking the form of a 
X)lain band xRuictuated over eacli style of the x>auelhng with a small block 
or armorial: the heraldic emblems being set alternately. The blocks 
are drawn and shaded to give the iinxiression of a faceted x^Tojection. 
and the small shields ])ortray «'ither the Arran galley or the Cunningham 
shake-fork. These decorative notes are further eidianced by frames 
of small scale strax)-work in imitation of in;irquetrv. Jacobean xiatterns 
of this straxi-AVork order oceux^y tin* central area of each x'anel. 

The ceiling decoration (PI. XLIV. right) of imitative ribs set in a xiattern 
with ]iainted enrichments in the iianels is an imitation of the tyx^e of 
Xilaster ceiling favoured in Scotland at that time. The centre feature is a 
large oval. sui)ported at the cardinal X'uints by ribs. The rib extending 
from each side of the oval branches into two arms, whiidi find their base 
on a demi-rib resting on the wainscot. A horizontal rib set between the 
oval and the cornice is linked by a roundel to each of the outlying trans- 
verse ribs. These eircidar x>iiuels. originally four in number, contained 
alternately the galley and the shake-fork. .V wall-rib terminates the 
ceiling at each end, and the wall-sxiaces enclosed by the arch were decorated 
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ill a similar manner. The main band of each rib was painted red and 
enriched "with a scroll of leaf-and-stem ornament in wliite. Marginal 
lines, of different colours, suggest the rib mouldings. \V itliin the central 
oval of the ceiling are the achievement and supporters of James, 2nd Marquess 
of Hamilton, set on a dark grey background (PL XLIV, centre). The 
oval quartered sliield (Hamilton and Arran) is enclosed within the Order 
of the Garter; the supporting antelopes stand on a strapwork frame of an 
imderlying label. Over the coronet is the crest — an oak fructed and 
penetrated transversely in the main stem by a frame-saw. The motto 
“SAW THROUGH” in Roman lettering appears on escrolls on either 
side of the crest. On the dexter side of the coronet is the letter I for 
James, and on the sinister the letter M. and H. conjoined, for Marquess 
of Hamilton. Each of the large sjiaces within the rib-pattern is ornamented 
Avith a spirited and delightful representation of an amorino in the Italianate 
style adopted by Flemish painters. The babe is entwined in hght floating 
drapery and flying in si^ace, scattering fruit, blossom, and floral sprays 
through the air. 

On the soffit of the east window is a large grey lAanel. on which is set 
the aeliievement of the 2nd ilarchioness, Anne Cunningham, daughter of 
James, Earl of Glencaini. The shield charged with a “shake-fork” is set 
on a cartouche of strap-work design. The supporters arc rabbits (cunnings). 
The shield is ensigned with a coronet, from wliich rises the crest, a unicorn’s 
head cotiped, on either side of which are scrolls bearing the motto “FORK 
OYER,” and the initials M. | A. H. are also juesent. Tlie side enrichments 
outside the panel represent daffodils and fruit-bearing sprays of apple, 
pear, and c-herry trees. In the space at the wiTiflow lintel are two sprightly 
cupid figiues, poised amidst falling blossoms. a7id holding from suspended 
cords a iJaque, on which is disj)layed the Mar<-hiojicss's ey]iher set under 
a coronet. A corresponding design adorned the similar space above the north 
Avindow. The end-AAall surfaces aboA'e the painted x^anelling AA^ere treated 
like the ceiling Avith xiancl pattAuns and amorini. It aaus fouml in remoAung 
the late seA cnteenth century plaster that the tlesigns, oAA’ing to the nature 
of the pigments, had been fortuitously transferred to the inner face of the 
jjlaster. and sections remoA'ed fre^m the AAalls. shoAA’mg the decorations in 
reA'erse, can uoaa' be seen in the exhibition room on the ajj^jcr floor. 

The seA'entecTith century mural artist seems to liaAO ajAx^lied his decora- 
tions on a jirepared surface AA’ashetl OA'cr the earlier x^ainting. He used a 
greater range of colours than his xjretlecessor, as blue, green, umber, light 
red, and flesh tints axJXJear in his caunxiositions. Further, he did not rely, 
as the cartoon artist did, on the use of black as a medium for outlining 
his designs. In the buffet recess he has left a fortuitous sketch of a small 
lAude female figure seated and sx>iuniiAg thread by hand AAuth distaff and 
spindle. This sx>inster is draAvn in a red line and coloured AA'ith flesh tints. 
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These later decorations can be assigned to a date between 1621, when 
the 2nd Marquess was made a Knight of the Garter, and 1624, the year 
of his death in London at MTiitehall. Tlie exact date of the earlier work, 
however, may be difficidt to confine witliin such certain limits. In 
character and style the cartoons, the costumes, and the script on the 
escroUs and labels are definitely those of the overlap period between the 
second and the tlnrd quarters of the sixteenth century. The work seems 
to have been accomplished between the years 15.53 and 1565 and not 
after 1570. The Earl of Arran died in January 1574—75. and the immediate 
years before his death imposed conditions that were far from conducive 
to any degree of artistic enteriirise on his part. 

An entrv in the Lord Hish Treasurer’s accounts for the vear 1553 
suggests a solution of the problem. “Item, to tlie masonis on Kjmnek', 
in drinksylver, at the laying of the ground stanes of the palice of Kynnele." ^ 
Apparently this “founding pint’’ was supplied at the start of the building 
of the wing whic-h contains the painted rooms. By the following year 
the palace woidd be completed, atid the pahtter at work on the mural 
decorations. That same year, 1554. the Governor resigned in favour of 
the Queen-Mother, and the contents of the national purse were no longer 
his to command. The cartoons have the appearance of never having 
been brought to comiDletion, and it may well be surmised that the year 
1554 marks the most likely date of the work. 

In the Lord High Treasurer’s accounts for 1551-52. the many items 
for iiayment to painters and for paint indicate that it was all in connection 
with the Governor’s Palace at Hamilton, but no entry in any subsequent 
year referable to Kinneil concerns painting, although building material is 
mentioned. 

Contemporary records show that the following painters. Sir Jobn 
Kilgour. Andrew IVatson. Archibald Rowle, Andrew Michelson, Robert^ 
Galbraith, and M'alter Bynning, were employed from time to time by the 
Governor of Scotland. From various entries in the acc-oimts Byiming 
seems to have been the painter most patronised. After 1554 this man 
worked for the Queen-Regent. In May 1549. during Arran’s governorsbi]>. 
Bynning was under a financial obligation to one “Gillian, the Franche 
pajmter.’’ In other documents of that year this foreigner is called a 
Dutchman, but no doubt he actually Avas a Franco-Fleming. It is of 
interest to note that a man of this name came to Scotland in 1539 to be 
tapissler to King James V. Although foreign artists obtained enqdoyment 
in Scotland under royal and e<‘clesiastical j)atronage. it should not be 
forgotten that continental records indicate that Scottish painters were 
sometimes employed in France and Flanders and that some of them were 
members of guilds in these countries. Such a mau rcturiring to his native 

^ Accifs, Lord High Treasurer, vol. x. p. 207, 
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land would very naturally influenee and stimulate tlie plastic and pictorial 
art of the country. If the Gillian, mentioned in connection with Walter 
Bynning’s debt, and the tct23iss{er were one Jind the same man, and provided 
he was still resident in Scotland in 1554. he might well have been the 
author of the cartoons at Kinneil — whoever that artist was. he had been 
trained on the Continent as a designer of tapestries. 

The painted work at Kinneil is not confined to the two rooms in the 
guardianship of the Ministry of Works and Binldiiigs: elsewhere, in the 
ruined part of the binlding, are indications of sixteenth century work 
underlying later coatings of wall plaster. 

Cartoons such as those in the Parable Room suggest to the mind that 
Governor Arran may have had in view a scheme to furnish tai^estries for 
the principal apartments of his jialace, and that he had commissioned an 
artist to draw out cartoons to full size on the walls so that he might judge 
for liimself their general effect. Although the subject of the ‘’Good 
.Samaritan” is not apparently one which appealed to the producers of 
tapestries, yet it was a theme which might well have occurred to the 
imagination of the Governor, who had leanings towards the Reformation 
party in Scotland. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine how 
furnishings of tapestry coidd be comfortably applied to the wagon-vaulted 
room — true, such hangings were canvas-backed and i)rovided with hanging 
decks, but it would have necessitated many such metal apj)liances to 
have held the tapestry sections in a comfortable manner to the underside 
of the vault ; for by su<-h means 07ily coidd the covering of the ceiling 
be effectively accomi)lished. 

Reference to contemporary heraldic <h-awing in Sir David Lindsay 
of the Mount's Tin- Book and Rriii.strr of ])ro(hiced in 1542. shows 

that the herald painter employed used in his designs for label end)ellisii- 
ments architectural and ornanu'ntal motifs of the saiiu' character and .sjjirit 
as did the Kinneil cartoonist. 

Not only have the Kinneil paintings been brought back to life to 
constitute an interesting extension to the collections of early Scottish 
liaintings in the national galleries, but, in saving them from obli\'ion, the 
appropriate atmos]ihcre of their iieriod has been captured to such an 
extent that the visitor can almost visualise the figure' of a man of gentle 
nature standing in the Parable Room, pensi\ ely surveying the symbols 
of Christian penitence, self-dcmial. and self-abasement — that man none other 
than the Most High. Puissant, and Noble Prince. .James. Due de Chatel- 
herault, Earl of Arran. Knight of St Michael, and at one time the Protector 
and Governor of the Realm of .Scotland. 

This communication is printed and published by permission of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings. 
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NOTES. 

A Toggle and an Ivory Buckle recently Uiscoyered at 
Brackmont ^[ill, near Leuciiars. 

Ill a communication to tliis Society in March 1937 the late Dr .1. B. Mear-< 
described some “Urn Burials of the Bronze Age at Brackmont Mill. Leuchar.-" 
{Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixxi. pp. 2.')2-7y). He gave an account of the 
discovery at that site of some thirteen cinerary urns and incense cups, described 
the specimens and their contents, and discussed some of the problems raised. 

Dr Mears had very closely suiiervised the excavation of the site, and his 
death has been a grievous loss to local areha'ology. 

Since these discoveries were made removal of .sand at the site has eontimied. 

Fortunately, ilr Lewis H. Spence, the proprietor, had worked with Dr Mears 
and become imbued with some of Dr Mears's interest. lie has watched very 
carefully the excavation and has noted and safeguarded the urns and any 
features of interest exposed. 

A few yards from tlie site of the former finds, within recent months a number of 
additional urns or portions of urns have been disclosed. Under se^■eral of the 
urns lay small heaps of incinerated liones. These were collected by Mr Spence 
and sent to me at the University. 

The objects described here came from under Urn No. 9. Mr Spence's notes 
regarding it were that “the whole urn was found; it was of medium size. 
14 inches in height. 4 inches wide at the top, the maximum width 13 inches, 
the top 18 inches below the surface, and the interior of the urn was black.’’ It 
is in fact an Overhanging Rim Urn with concave neck, belonging to phase III 
in Grimes’ series. 

The fragments lying under this urn included teeth, and portions of the skidl 
and limb bones of an adult, probably a male, and among them two objects of 
unusual interest — one a “toggle.’’ the other what may be termed a buckle. 

The “toggle” (FI. XLVllI, 1,6) was very like one found at Seggiecrook 
(Aberdeenshire), described by J. Graham Callander (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
vol. Ixiv. 31). but was smaller, measuring oidy 18 mm. in length and 8 mm. 
in width at its widest, while the Seggiecrook specimen was “1 inch long and 
J^ths in diameter at each end." The central part was D shaped in outline, 
one side flattened, and perforated at its middle by a eireidar hole 4 mm. in width. 
The aniudar grooves at each end were deep ami their walls smooth. It was of 
bone, and might well have been formed from the hollow bone of a bird or small 
animal. It weighed U(i grammes. 

The other larger object (FI. XLVIll. I. a and fig. 1) was an oblong plate of 
yellowish-white bone-like material measiuing 47 nun. in length. 30 mm. in width, 
and fi mm. in thickness, from one surface of which projected a flat hook. 

Like the bone fragments among which it lay. it had been incinerated, and 
there were fine cracks and chii>s on the surfaces and edges, and a strij) of material 
had partly split off from one surface. 

Near the corners were small holes, whose arrangement will be fully described 
later. It weighed lO o grammes. 

The nature and use of this object are uncertain, but it had apparently been 
attached to a garment and served as a buckle. 

The plate was almost flat and the hook projected from one surface near one 
end. At its root the hook was 1 cm. wide and 5 mm. thick. It rose above the 
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<iii’face for G mm., bent sharply on itself, and was prolonged as a flat tongue- 
shaped process 16 mm. long, narrowing to 7 mm. in width (fig. 1, a). 

Its free end was slightly cracked by the incineration, but it could be deter- 
mined that the interval between the end of the hook and the plate was rather less 
than 2 mm. The upper surface of the hook was beautifully fluted, with three 
shallow parallel grooves separated by low rounded ridges (fig. 1, b). 

The hook had been cut out in relief from the same material as that which 
composed the plate. 

The opposite side of the plate was slightly convex from side to side. A 
central strip 1 cm. wide had partly split off from the rest of the plate (fig. 1). 

Holes and Tunnels in the Plate (fig. 1. c). — Near each corner holes had been 
drilled (PI. XLVIII, a, top). 

The arrangement of the holes was the same at each corner and was quite 
elaborate. At one corner slight chipping had broken away portions of the holes. 



(o) (b) (e) 

rig. 1. The ivory buckle: a, in prohlc; b, showing fluting on the hook; c, diagram of the holes 

and tunnels <at each corner. ( x 2.) 

From the central small pit the tunnels, shown by dotted lines, pass to the end, the edge, and reopen 

on the same .surface as the pit. 

There were no holes on the surface which carried the hook, but on the other 
surface, near each corner, 5 mm. from the end and 8 mm. from the side, was a 
small oval pit, some .3 mm. by 2 mm. in size. In the floor of each were three 
very small openings, each leading into a short tunnel: one tunnid led to the 
flat surface of the end. another to the side, while the third bored into the plate 
and opened on the same surface 5 mm. away. Ihese tunnels were cylindrical, 
from 1 to 2 mm. in diameter, and the edges of the openings were in some cases 
bevelled off. Another opening on the same surface at the middle of the end 
next the hook opened on the marginal surface. To bore these through ivory 
with the implennaits of flint or possibly bronze such as were available at that 
period was a masterpiece of craftsmanship, for the little funnels which opened 
at each end on the same surface of the plate were not straight but slightly 
curved. 

The only purpose these tunnels could have serv'ed would be that of the holes 
in a button, for threads or fine cords attaching the buckle to a garment. In 
this ease the cord would consist of three strands, one passing through each tunnel. 
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I have to thank Mr R. B. K. Stevenson, to whom I showed the specimen, for 
giving me the reference to the description of a somewhat similar object figured 
and described by Stuart Piggott in his account of the Early Bronze Age in Wessex 
(Proc. of the Prehistoric Society. N.S., 4, 1938). 

In the excavation of the "Bush Barrow,” Normanton, Wilts, a numher of 
objects were discovered including a bronze axe. two very large bronze daggers, 
one with gold nails on the haft, two quadrangular gold jjlates. and what is 
described as a "gold scabbard-mounting.” This was a gold plate, quadrangular, 
and almost square, slightly over 3 inches in length, and from one surface projected 
a hook very similar in its form and proi>ortions to the hook of this specimen in 
ivory. 

Comparison of his figures of the gold plate with this irovy buckle shows the 
close similarity of design of the two specimens. 

The worker who made one must have been acquainted with the design of 
the other. 

The Material of the Buckle . — The weight and the close texture of the material 
suggested to me that it might not be bone but ivory. In order to settle the 
question, some small fragments were removed from different parts of the plate, 
cleared in xylol and examined microscopically. Similar fragments of the toggle 
were treated in the same way. 

In spite of their age and the incineration which the materials had under- 
gone, it was possible clearly to make out their microscopical characters. 

The fragments of the toggle showed the features characteristic of hone — 
Haversian canals and lacunae. Those from the buckle were quite different 
and showed fine wavy lines, the dentinal tubules characteristic of dentine (ivory). 

The microscopical characters did not disclose the source of the ivory — 
whether the tooth of a whale or the tusk of a walrus, or from some other mammal. 
The planes of splitting of the central strip from the rest of the plate threw some 
light upon this. These planes followed natural lines of cleavage between layers 
of the material and indicated that the general direction of the ivory was slightly 
curved, like the curve of a tooth rather than of a straight tusk. 

In conclusion I have to express my thanks to Mr Spence for all his care and 
assistance, and to Miss M. 11. Kidston, B.Sc., for her help in examining the 
remains among which these two objects were found and for her very careful and 
accurate drawings of the buckle (fig. 1). 

D.wid M’.vtekstox, M.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

2. A H.m.beru of Copper prom Fife. 

This specimen was found on the slopes of the Fife Lomonds. not far I'rom 
Strathmiglo (PI. XLVIII, 2). 

It is of typical shape, measuring 2(5-5 cm. in length, 9 cm. in width at the 
wider end, and it weighs 340 grammes. 

The end of the butt (wider end) is curved, and perforated near the edge by 
five circular rivet holes. Two of these holes are complete, and measure 9 mm. 
across. The margins of the other three holes are incomplete, portions of the 
thin margin having perished by corrosion. 

The edges of the weapon are sharp and undulating. From the haft it 
tapers to a rounded point. There is a central midi’ib, beginning a short 
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distance from the extremity of the haft where it is 35 mm. wide, and almost 
8 mm. in thickness, tapering gradually in width and thickness to the point. 

The metal shows a fine rather patchy green patina. 

My friend. Dr Dewar, of the Chemistry Department of the L'nited College of 
the University, kindly applied some tests to determine the composition of the 
metal. It jiroved to be not bronze, but copiier. the cacotlielin test showing 
that there was not a trace of tin in its compo'ition. 

itr Edwards, the Director of the Musenin. has informed me that twenty-three 
halberds have been recorded from Scotland — this, therefore, is the twenty-fourth 
specimen — and that it is of ORiordain's type 0. As most of them have not so far 
been tested chemically it is not certain how many of these arc bronze and how 
many of copper. 

Many specimens of copper halberds of similar form have been discovered in 
Ireland, but comparatively few in Scotland. 

David Waterstox. M.D.. E.S.A.Scot. 

3. A Hoard of Bronze Age Halberds from Aucuingoul, 
Inverkeithny. Banffshire. 

In the autumn of 1939 a number of Bronze Age halberds were accidentally 
turned up by the plough at the Mains of Auchingoul. in the parish of Inver- 
keithny, Banffshire. The site of the find was in a field, about a quarter of a mile 
south-east of the steading, and on the low terrace of the Deveron. about 15 feet 
above the stream. As far as the farmer can remember the number of halberds 
found was seven or eight. They were picked up and placed on the wall of a fowl- 
house. from which they gradually disappeared until only two M'ere left. 

This important find was made known to us in December 1940, when a visitor 
to the farm brought the two remaining halberds to the Museum for inspection. 
In August 1941, while Professor Childe was on a visit farther north, he very 
kindly volunteered to visit the farm on his way back and to make enquiries 
concerning the details of the find. It Mas indeed fortunate that ho did so, for, 
M'ith the assistance of the farmer. Mr J. A. Smith, other Imo of the M’eapons Mere 
found, one buried in the muck of the fowl-house and the other being used as an 
earth for a Mureless set. 

A detailed dc'-cription of each of the halberds (PI. XLIX) is as follows: — 

No. 1 is ItJi inches long and 3^ inches broad at the base, Mdiich is rounded. 
The greatest Midth is 3,^ inches. It has a Mcll-developed midrib. IJ inch in 
breadth at the top. M'hich gradually tapers to a rounded point. One side of 
the Mcapon is straight, the other having only a slight curvature. 

Ao. 2 measures 10}^ inches in length anti is 4 inches vide at the base. The 
midrib is Mell develo[)ed and measures l| inch in breadth at the top. There 
are five rivet holes, each being about \ inch in diameter. One side of the M’capon 
is straight and the other is slightly curved. 

No. 3 is 11 inches long and 3J inches broad at the base, the greatest Midth 
being 3^ inches, 'fhe midrib is 1^ inch in breadth at the top and gradually 
tapers to a iioint. One edge of the blatle is straight, the other slightly curved. 

No. 4 measures 11| inches in length, one side of the base is a little broken, 
but it M'as probably 3^ inches in breadth M’hen complete. The midrib, M-hich is 
strongly developed, is ornamented by three ribs, Mdiich gradually converge as 
they approach the point. There are tM'o grooves on either side of the blade. 
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running parallel with the edges, one of which is straight and the other slightly 
curved. 

Halberd No. 2 was very kindly tested for tin by Dr C. C'. Miller of the Chemistry 
Department. University of Edinburgh, with negative results. Hence it may he 
concluded that the halberds from Auchingoul. like that from Fife described in 
the previous note, arc not made from an artilicial tin bronze but from '‘unalloyed ’ 
copper. 

All four halberds are of ORiordain’s type and it is interesting to note that 
other two of this type have recently been recorded in the Proceedings, one from 
Fife.- which is in the museum at St Andrews University, and one from Inverness- 
shire,® now in the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

The four halberds are well patinated: only the one with the rivet holes may 
have been in use. the other three having still to be bored before they could be 
attached to the shafts. 

A. .1. H. Edwards. 

Direcfor of the ^[u8eum. 


4. Two Cinerary Urns found at Balrownie. Brechin, Angus. 

In the middle of September 1940 the finding of two cinerary urns on the 
estate of Balnamoon. Angus, was reported to the Society by W. B. Carnegy- 
Arbuthnott, Esq.. F.S.A.. who enclosed an account of the discovery which has 
been freely drawn upon in the following note, and who subsequently very gener- 
ously presented the urns and their contents to the National Museum. I visited 
the site on 17th September along with the Factor, Mr T. M. Wood, to whose 
help I am greatly indebted. 

The site of the discovery is on a natural knoll — the Knap of Balrownie — at 
the end of a gravel ridge. 600 yards west of the Mill of Balrownie, about 4 miles 
from Brechin. The Cruick Water flows 60 yards to the south. To the north 
one can look across to the Caterthuns. There are no recognisable traces of a 
tumulus. 

Part of the knoll has been dug away by a gravel pit, and as a result the side 
of an urn only just below the turf was exposed in the mouth of a rabbit hole 
about the middle of the knoll. Mr Carnegy-Arbuthnott carefully removed the 
broken vessel, of enlarged food-vessel type, which was mouth downwards. It 
was full, the contents consisting largely of bone fragments with a good deal of 
fine matter and earth. The latter coidd have got in through the broken bottom, 
which had been coinijletely ploughed away. The urn had apparently been 
simply deposited in the ground; there were no stones which might have served 
as cover or sides of the hole.^ 

Seven feet away to the south-west, and at a slightly lower level, a second 
urn was discovered. Fart of it had been disturbed and sherds and fragments 
of bone were lying about. After some investigation Mr Carnegy-Arbuthnott 
covered it over again pending fui’ther examination. Along with ilr tVood I 
exposed it completely and removed it. It was also mouth-downwards, and 
of the same type. Although broken near the shoulder, pieces of the sides and 

1 OKiordain, “The Ilalbord in Bronze Ape Kurope,” Archaologhi, vol. Ixxxvi. pp. 195-321. 

- vSee preceding Note. ® Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot.y vol. Ixxiv. p. 149, pL ivi. 

* INIr Carnegy-Arbuthnott noted a compacted even surface at the same level as and exti'uding close 
to the urn, which he cleared of overlying soil for several square feet out into the gravel pit. I am not. 
however, convinced of its antiquity. 

VOL. LXXV. 


14 
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a fragment of the base had fallen in on the cremated remains, which lay in a 
clean white layer across the mouth of the urn. The vessel would thus appear 




Fig. 1. Urns 1 and 2 from Balrownie (1:2). 

to have been to a large part empty, with a cover over the mouth, at the time 
of interment. What remained of the hole in which it had been placed was 
I'airly steep sided, with a flat bottom only about 1^ inch greater in diameter than 
tlie urn. 
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Profes-^or Alex. Low has reported that each urn contained the thoroughly 
cremated remains of an adult human skeleton: 

Burial I. Identified — numerous pieces of flat bones of skull — parietal, 
occipital, frontal: and of the face, a left malar bone and part of upper jaw; 
fragmentary vertebrfe and ribs; pieces of humerus and ulna; fragments of femur 
and tibia, also a patella and talus. Weight of cremated bone 2 lbs. 1 oz. 

Burial II. Identified — numerous pieces of flat bones of skull, with part of a 
right petrous bone and several teeth; fragmentary vertebrse and ribs; pieces of 
humerus, radius, ulna and phalanges of hand; fragments of pelvis and warped 
pieces of lower limb bones. Weight of cremated bone 2 lbs. 3 oz. 

In each case a few of the hones bear green stains, which indicate that a small 
object or objects of bronze or copper had accompanied each burial. 

The first urn is of a soft friable texture and has a large amount of grit in the 
clay. The surface, mostly reddish or dull buff on the outside and grey or black 
on the inside, is slightly sandy. The rim diameter is 11 inches, that at the 
shovdder 10^ inches. Above the shoulder the neck takes the form of three 
grooves. Each of these, as also the broad interior bevel of the rim. is decorated 
with two rows of oblique impressed-string “maggots” forming a chevron. A 
single row of “maggots” runs along the outside of the rim. and there are a few 
impressions just below the shoulder. Bold vertical “stop-ridges” — probably 
four originally — cross the lowest groove. Partly because of the very coarse 
fabric, the different rings of which the vessel was built are not ascertainable with 
certainty. Such evidences as there are suggest a join at each swelling and a two- 
piece rim (fig. 1 and PI. L, 1, 6). 

The second urn is of much better and harder fabric, although as is usual the 
clay has been mixed with fair-sized grits. The core is black. The outside is 
mostly buff' coloured with patches of light red, the inside grey and dark brown. 
The forming of a smooth “mechanical slip” on the outside has uncovered numerous 
grits which are mostly concealed on the more uneven interior. The urn is one 
of the largest, the diameter of the rim being 15 inches, of the shoulder 1(5 inches. 
From the one fragment of base. 1^ inch thick, which is all that remains, the base 
diameter appears to be 3| inches, indicating a height of perhaps 18 inches. 
Clearly the vessel was never meant to stand on its base. The neck takes the 
form of three grooves. The decoration, extending from the outer edge of the 
rim to a little below the shoulder, consists of horizontal rows of close-set oblique 
jabs. Two rows of similar jabs, but vertical, decorate the broad bevel of the 
mouth. Across each of the two lower grooves there had been seven applied 
“stop-ridges,” those in one row being intermediate between those in the other. 
Half of the ten of which trace remains have scaled off. 

A full diagram of the construction is available, owing to splitting along the 
lines of building (fig. 1). Below the shoulder there is a join every 1| inch or so, 
morticing at the outside. On occasion a slight swelling may be noticed on the 
inside where the lower part of one strip has been smoothed over the one below. 
The strip starting below the .shoulder was squeezed up and bent inwards to take 
the thrust of the ueck. We may compare the sherd illustrated iu Proc. Soc. Anf. 
Scot., vol. Ixxiii. p. 235, fig. I. (5. A new strip was added for each of the upper two 
grooves of the neck. The topmost was thinned out and everted to form the I'ini, 
and a small strip added outside to give increased thickness and support. A fillet 
was also laid over the upper surface of the bevelled mouth. The inner edge of 
this fillet is quite distinct on the inside of the vessel, where there are also surface 
indications of the two strips below it. The illustrative section shows one of the 
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ornamental stop-ridges that were added last, before the whole was smoothed over 
and burnished. 

Among the ashes in this urn there were pieees of two burnt flint implements, 
whitened, pitted, fissured, and partly eovered with a calcareous incrustation 
which obscures the details of secondary flaking. They have been pieced together 
as far as possible. 

The one (fig. 2) is a broad knife or scraper. 2| inches long, 1§ inch across, 
with a maximum thickness of | inch. It is made on a flake: a pronounced bulb 





Fi". 2. Flint^kmfe (1/1). 


Fig. 3. Flint implement (1/1) 


of percussion is to one side of the broader end. The features of the upper surface 
seem chiefly due to thermal fractures, as is the shape on the dexter side. It may 
thus have originally been less symmetrical. 

The other implemimt (fig. 3) is also a flake, but the bulbar half is missing. 
The break is unfortunate, since the tool is earefidly worked and of rather a 
baffling shape. The present maximum length is 2J inches and thickness § inch. 
I’wo sides, one straight, the other curving outwards, each with secondary flaking 
on the upper surface, meet in a point. The straight median ridge is closer to the 
straight side. I have not beim able to find a parallel from which the implement 
could be reconstructed, or its purpose deduced. 

11. B. K. Stkvknson, 
Keejtcr of the Ahitseum. 
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5. A Niche-Head at Sheriffhall, Midlothian. 

All that remains of the .Tacobean mansion of the Giffords of Sheriffhall is the 
stair-iving. now put to use as a dovecot.^ Some 30 yards south-west of the 
fragment stands a range of farm buildings. In 1934 this range was due for 
repair. On stripping the walls it was seen that the lower part of the two- 
storeyed western structure had been an outbuilding roughly contemporary 
with the mansion; and the byre at the eastern end. while of no great age, 
proved to have been built partly out of re-used material. Among the stones 
in secondary use as rubble were two pieces of fifteenth-century ecclesiastical 
work. One. which has since disappeared, was a section of a moulded cornice 
enriched with floral paterce-, the other was the canopy of a niche: both had 
obviously been removed from a church of some importance. 

The niche-head, which now stands upside down in the rose-garden of the 
modern Sheriffhall (PI. L, 2), measures 1 foot 10 inches in breadth. 1 foot 
3 inches in height, and has a thickness of about 10 inches. The front of the 
canopy is carved with the nsual tabernacle work, while the soffit or ceiling is 
wrought to represent a tiereeron-vavdt. At the junction of the tierceron- and 
ridge-ribs are little bosses carved with roses. The junction of the diagonal- 
and ridge-i-ibs is covered by a shield of arms with an abbot’s staff erected in 
pale behind it. Although the lower part of the shield has been broken off. so 
that the principal charge is defective, the arms may be read as: A chevron, 
on a chief three cushions lozengy with a tassel at each corner. These are not 
the arms of the Giffords of Sheriffhall. but those of some abbot as yet im- 
identified.- The fact that the little vaulting bosses on either side of the shield 
bear roses suggests that this abbot ruled over a Cistercian house, and with 
Newbattle only a mile and a half away that abbey seems the most likely source 
for the stones. The nave of the abbey church was rebuilt after its destruction 
in 1385, and there, as at Melrose, the rebuilding would extend over several 
generations. Since all that remains of the nave now lies below ground, it may 
be that these relics are the only evidence we shall even- have for the appearance 
of that church. 

The list of the abbots of Newbattle is by no means complete, and several 
are known only by their Christian names. Of the latter, Thomas and Andrew 
flourished respectively at the middle and at the end of the fifteenth century, aud 
if the niche-head came from Newbattle, as here suggested, one or other of the 
two may be credited with some part of the reconstruction of the nave — the 
arms are unlikely to be tho.se of Abbot John, on record in 1512, who apparently 
let the place down. G. P. H. 4Vatson, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

(). Examination of the Prehistoric Fort on Cairnoryfe Hill. 

NEAR JjANARK. 

Quarrying operations conducted by the Lanarkshire County Council are 
destroying the Scheduled Monument labelled “Earthwork” on the O.S. map, 
but the Ancient Monuments Board sti[»ulated that prior to its removal some 
scientific examination should be made of the ruins. At their requcNt I under- 
took the supervision, the County Council supplying the labour, and started a 
four- weeks’ campaign on 12th September 1939. Fnder war conditions our 

‘ Inventory of Monumoiis, Midlothian, No. 104. 

“ The property had a connection with Dunferniliue, but that connection can bo ignored. 
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aim had to be to recover an accurate plan of the monument with the maximum 
of speed. 

Cairngrj'fe fort dominates the gap that is followed by the modern road from 
Lanark to Symington, cutting off the great bend of the Clyde. On the O.S. 
map the monument is indicated by three rings, but the 1856 edition correctly 
marks the innermost ring “Ree.” G. V. Irving, in his article on “Ancient 
Camps in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire.” * also recognized its recent character. 
He omits it from his plan, which shows an entrance to the fort on the south and 
two traverses in the south-west quadrant. Christison - shows in addition two 
traverses in the south-east ejuadrant too. 

When we arrived in 1939 a large section of the outer rampart on the south- 
west had also been destroyed, the site of the entrance being thus lost. A stone- 
and-turf dyke as well as the shcep-ree has been built out of the stones taken from 
the ancient fortress. Tlie space within the enceinte was covered with green 
turf interrupted by stones, but the rest of the hill is clad with heather which is 
encroaching upon the outer ring of the fort. This outer ring appeared as a very 
low bank, along the crest of which stone protruded through the turf in a helt 
0 to 10 feet wide with an overall diameter of 190 feet east to west. The inner 
ring looked like a belt of large stones on whieh grass was encroaching along both 
edges, on the east entirely covering the stones up to the edge of the shecp-i'ee; 
elsewhere the belt of exposed stones was 22 to 24 feet wide. It has evidently 
been quarried into at many points, and on the north stones have been piled up 
to form two rough cairns. The sheep-ree wall impinges upon it on the east, 
while outside the latter a triangular trigonometrical station has been built of, 
and partly upon, the ruins of this wall. 

We succeeded in recovering the inner face of the inner ring nearly all round 
the site, showing that the central fort was an irregular oval with an internal 
diameter of 06 feet east and west and 73 feet north and south (fig. 1). Spoliation 
for sheepfold, cairn, and dj'ke had in most places left only the footings of the 
wall, the good facing stones having naturally suffered the worst. Disturbance 
and grass roots had destroyed almost every vestige of the original surface on 
which the fort’s occupants had lived, and no occupation level was recovered. 
The foundations of the wall consi.st for the most part of blocks of the local ti'ap 
rock, 1 to 1| foot long and 9 to L5 inches high, but in places large boulders of 
conglomerate, to 2^ feet in length, had been collected to replace the inferior 
volcanic stone. On the south-west, long flat slabs of sandstone or conglomerate, 
measuring uj} to 2 feet 5 inches x 1 foot 4 inches x 1 foot 4 inches or 3 feet 
4 inches x 7 inches x 1 foot 8 inches, were regularly employed for the second 
course. On the north-east, where the wall rests low down on rock sloping 
northward, three to five courses were discovered still standing more or less intact 
as much as 3 feet high. Here the upper courses consist of relatively small 
blocks (PI. LI, 2). 

In the solid rock that slopes under the face here a series of rather irregular 
holes had been quarried at intervals of just under 2 feet 8 inches some 12 inches 
from the wall base. One. 1 foot in diameter, was marked by a black stain of 
carbonized wood at ground level, the dirty loose soil continuing down to a depth 
of 8 inches. The rest were recognized only in the rock and were full just of 
dirty earth (PI. LI. 2). As there was as a rule no uridisturhed soil overlying 
rockhead, and as grass and heather roots penetrating the incipient fissures dis- 
integrate the rock so that even a brush will manufacture a hole, post-holes were 


‘ Arch, J,, 1855, 1-53. 


* l*roc, 8oc, Ant, Scot., vol. xxiv. p. 325. 
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not easih' discernible elsewhere. But in the south-west quadrant a segment of 
face, over six feet long, runs over (without directly resting on) a flat surface of 
quite solid rock. In this it was certain no post-holes had been quarried. Hence 
the posts attested in the north-west quadrant were presumably added simply to 



Fig. 1. Plan of fort and section along AB. 

provide extra stays where the foundations rested on a steep slope instead of as 
usual on level ground. 

The disparities in the masonry above-mentioned are not the only indications 
that the rampart’s inner face was constructed in pieces by distinct gangs. On 
the north two segments join up ; evidently the line had not been laid out accurately 
since the footings on the west terminate over a foot in front of those on the 
east. Indeed the discrepancy was so glaring that we sought — in vain — a con- 
tinuation of the northern face behind the southern. In reality there are no 
footing stones behind those shown. 

The outer face was generally in worse plight than the inner, even the footings 
having slipped in many places, and the upper courses having generally fallen 
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The object shown in PI. LII, 4 is inches (7-5 cm.) long and cast in bronze. 
But at the end shown uppermost in the photograph the bronze encases an iron 
core just over inch (0'5 cm.) thick, which presumably once extended beyond 
the casing, though the exposed portion has been completely rusted away. The 
opposite end terminates in a flat disc, lj^| inch (4-6 cm.) 
in diameter, and does not seem to have been intended as a 
base, as the illustration might suggest. Its edge is rounded, 
and on the bevel a groove has been engraved which cannot 
be traced right round it. The surface of the disc is rough 
with two blister-like excrescences in one quadrant. These 
show up pale against the dark patina and suggest blobs of 
solder. The end was apparently covered by a disc of bronze, 
less than 01 cm. thick and about I J^ inch (4-3 cm.) in dia- 
meter — its edges are worn — that was found detached from the 
casting. Conceivably a plate of enamel or some perishable 
material with an ornamental edge had originally been inter- 
posed between the loose disc and the end of the casting. 

Though I have shown the photograph to loading experts 
in Roman and Celtic archteology, no close parallel has been 
adduced. The most plausible suggestion as to the object’s 
function, made by Mr C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., is that it was 
the ornamental terminal of a chariot’s lynch-pin. The thin- 
ness of the surviving end of the iron core, that would con- 
stitute the pin proper, may militate against this hypothesis. 
On the other hand, it would bring it into connexion with 
Fig. 2. Proaie of the terret as part of a chariot’s gear. If Hawkes’s suggestion 
terret(l/l). Ijo accepted, our specimen woidd be a derivative of the 
Yorkshire type as defined by Professor Ward Perkins in 
Antiquaries Journal, xx. (1940), pp. 3.58-367, as might be expected in view of the 
familiar connexions with the Arras culture observable in horse-trappings from 
the Scottish Lowlands (Childe. Prehistory of Scotland, p. 230). 

Finally, the object shown as PI. LII, 2 is made of lead, 0-2 cm. thick, the 
edges being much damaged. V. G. Childe. 
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Donations. 

(1) Circular Sugar Bowl of silver. Edinburgh, 1793. On the foot is the 
maker’s intitials “F. H.” (Fraser Howden), the town-mark (a castle), the 
thistle, the date letter N, and' the King’s head. Presented by Thomas 
Yule, W.S., F.S.A.Scot. 

(2) Early seventeenth century slipped-in-the-stalk silver Spoon, found 
at Kirkhof)e Tower, Selkirkshire, about 1825. Three-pronged silver-handled 
Fork, eighteenth century, found behind the wood i^anelling of Foitissot 
House, Shotts, Lanarkshire. Presented by Mrs ^Macmillan, through ^Irs 
Allisox, 3 Peel Terrace. Edinburgh. 

(3) Forty-nine Communion Tokens. Presented by A. J. Kixlocii 
Pai’L, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

(4) Perforated Axe-hammer of granite, measuring 11 inches by 4| 
inches by 2f inches, from East Lothian. Presented by Thomas C. Kella'. 
Whitehouse Road, Barnton. Edinburgh. 

(5) Portions of Cinerary Ums and Flint Implements found on the 
estate of Balnamoon. Balronnie, Brechin, Angus. Presented by Lt.- 
Colonel W. B. Carxegy-Arbutiixott. F.S.A.Scot. (See Note No. 4. 
p. 209.) 

(6) Four Communion Tokens. Presented by Miss L. Macdoxald, 
Ballintuim House, Blairgouuie. 

(7) Relics from the enclosure called “Christison No. 10.” Manor. 
Peeblesshire. Presented by JamLs Stewart, Castlehill, Manor. (See 
Communication by R. B. K. Stevenson, M.A., p. 92). 

(8) Spindle-ndiorl of Avliite sandstone, measuring 1^ inch in diameter 
and ^ inch in thickness, from a hut circle in Glenrath. Presented by Mrs 
St Clair Cuxxixgham, Hallmanor. 

(9) Relics from a Fort at Braidwood, near Penicuik, Midlothian. 
Presented by Mrs Wardex, Braidnood. (See Communication by R. B. K. 
Stevenson in subsequent volume.) 

(10) Brass Stamp with legend “KIRKWALL DUTA" PAID ON 
FOREIGN STAINED PAPER,” surmounted by Royal cipher and crou'n. 
Presented by John Fraser, Corresponding Member. 

(11) Cup of schist (broken), round with flat bottom, found near Park 
Cottage, Bridge of Lochay, Killin. Perthshire. Presented by A. D. I). 
Henderson, 2 Grosvenor Gardens, Edinburgh. 

(12) Food-vessel Urn of clay, nith beaker affinities, found in a cist at 
Skateraw, East Lothian. Presented by D. L. Bowe, Skaterau'. (See 
Note No. 8, vol. Ixxiv. i). 141.) 
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(1.3) Flat Spindle Whorl of grey sandstone, found near Giant’s Stones, 
Eskdalemuir. Dumfriesshire. Presented by Dr L. Ixglis Johnson, 
8 Portland Square, Carhsle. 

(14) Polished Axe of dark grej' stone, found at Chapeltown, near 
Kirriemuir, Angus. Presented by The Rt.. Hon. Lord Lyehl of Kinnordy. 

(15) Relics from the excavation of a “Wag” and its associated dwelling, 
near Forse, Caithness. Presented by Captain W. Baird of Forse, through 
Alexander O. Curle, C.Y.O., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. (See Comnimiication 
by Dr Curie, p. 23.) 

(16) Oval Medal of silver, inscribed on one side “ Given by the Highland 
Society of Scotland to James Gray, 1824,” and on the other side the figure 
of a plough. Presented by John Lawson, S.S.C., 64 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

(17) Two fragments of the wall of a Food-vessel Urn, found in the 
Stone Circle near Marchwell, Glencorse, Midlothian. Presented by R. B. K. 
Stevenson, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., Keeper of the Museum. 

(18) Relics from the excavation of a Fort at Kaimes Hill, Midlothian. 
Presented by Dalmahoy Estates Ltd. (See Communication by Professor 
Y. G. Childe, p. 43.) 

ACQUIRED THROUGH THE KING’S AND LORD TRExkSURER’S 

REMEMBRANCER. 

Personal Seal Matrix of silver, bearing a crest consisting of a lion sejeant 
with a tree at each side, growing out of a mount. Below is the letter W, 
the whole being surrounded by a border decorated with small saltires. 
Date probably fifteenth century. Found at Newbattle Abbey. 


DONATIONS TO AND PURCHASES FOR THE LIBRARY, 

1940-41. 

Donations. 

(1) Thomas Newbigging, D.Sc., and Ids Literary \York. By L. M. 
Aiigus-Butterworth, M.I.lMech.E., F.S.A.Scot. Re])rint from Transactions 
of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society. Yol. xx. Presented by 
The Author. 

(2) Manifold Unity, 'flie Ancient Worhl’s Percejition of the Divine 
Pattern of Harmony and Compassion. By Miss V. C. C. Collum, F.S.A.Scot. 
Lfaidon, 1940. Presented by The Authoress. 

(3) Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1665. Edited 
by Marguerite M’ood. Edinburgh, 1940. Presented by the Corporation 
OF the City of Edinburgh. 
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(4) Proceedings of the British Academy. Vols. i.-xxiv. with Index 
to Vols. i.~xx. 

Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Denkmaler des Klassischen-Altertums. (3 vols.) 

Haverfield Pajicrs. iliscellaneous. (3 vols.) 

Catalogue of Antiquities. Royal Irish Academv- Yol. i. Dublin, 
1863. 

Account of some remarkable Ancient Ruins lately discovered in the 
Higldands and Northern Parts of Scotland by John Williams. Edinburgh, 
1777. 

Beitrage zur Yerv.altungs-uiid-Heeresgeschichte von Gallien und 
Germanien. — Die Kaiserlichen Beamten und Truppenkbrper im Rbmischen 
Deutschland unter dein Prinzipat. By Ernst Stein. Vienna, 1932. Also 
Fasti des Rbmischen Deutschland miter dem Prinzipat. By Emil 
Ritterling. Vienna, 1932. 

Edgar’s History of Dumfries, 1746. Edited bv R. C. Reid. Dumfries, 
1915. 

The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Ashby. Oxford. 1935. 

The Roman Revolution. By Ronald Syme. Oxford, 1939. 

Das Fruhrbmische Lager bei Hofheim im Taunus. Text and Plates 
by E. Ritterling. Wiesbaden, 1913. 

Die Rangordnung des Rbmischen Heeres. By A. von Domaszewski. 
Bonn, 1908. 

Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By Peter Mark Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S. New edition by Samuel Roinilly Roget, M.A. London, 
1931. 

Royal Commission on the xVneient and Historical Monuments of 
Scotland. Second Report: The County of Sutherland. Third Report; 
The County of Caithness. Fourth Report: Galloway, Vol i. — Countv of 
Wigtown. Sixth Report : County of Berwick. 

Die Westpfalzischen Sigillata-Tbijfereien von Blickweiler mid Eschweiler 
Hof. By R. Knorr and Fr. Sprater. Speier am Rhein, 1927. 

Notes not included in the Memoirs already published on the Roman 
Roads ill Northumberland. By Henry Maclaucldan. F.G.S. Londc)n. 

The Roman Fort at Piercebridge, County Durham. By Edward Wooler, 
F.S.A. Frome, 1917. 

Roman Mines in Europe. By Oliver Davies. Oxford, 1935. 

’fhe Roman Fort near Brecon. By R. E. Mortimer Wheeler. M.C.. 
D.Litt., F.S.xV. London, 19.36. 

Victoria County Histories. Romano-British Remains in: Somerset. 
Hampshire, Shropshire. Bedford and Herts. Worcestershire, Derbyshire. 
Northamptonshire. Kent, Cornwall and Huntingdon, Berkshire and Surrev, 
Norfolk, Warwickshire. 
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Deutsches Arehaologisclies Institut Romisch-Gernianische Kommission, 
Frankfurt A/M. Romisclie Grahmaler von Neumagen. By Wilhelm von 
Massow. Text band and Plates. Berlin, 1932. 

Medallic Illustrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Indexes, General Title, and Preface. Plates I.-CLXXXIII. London, 1911. 

Bequeathed by the late Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.RA., H.R.S.A. 

(5) Scottish Heraldic Seals, Royal, Official, Ecclesiastical, Collegiate, 
Burghal, Personal. By John Horn Stevenson, K.C., and Marguerite Wood. 
In three volumes. Privately printed. Glasgow, 1940. Presented by the 
late Thomas Yule, F.S.A.Scot. 

(6) A History of the Clan MacCrimmon. Part ii. Compiled by G. C. B. 
Poulter, F.S.A.Scot. Presented by The Compiler. 

(7) Aspects of Intentional Fracture. By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. 
Yol. ix. Presented by The Author. 

(8) Corporation of Glasgow Art Galleries and Museums. Scott Collec- 
tion of Arms and Armour. Introductory Guide. 

Rosenborg Castle. A Guide to the Chronological Collections of the 
Danish Kings, 1938. Copenhagen, 1938. 

Guides to the National Museum, Copenhagen. The Danish Collections 
of Antiquity. Copenhagen, 1938. 

Nationalmuseets Yejledninger. De Danske Samlinger. Middelalder 
og nyere Tid til 1750. Copenhagen, 1938. 

Presented by A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot., Director of the National 
Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 

(9) Society of Friends of Dunblane Cathedral, 1940. Vol. iii. Part hi. 
Presented by The Society. 

(10) Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 207-209, 211. Early Tramcars 
and Records of Additions. Presented by Thomas Sheppard. 

(11) Map of the Forth, Clyde, and Tay, Roman Period. Published by 
H.M. Ordnance Survey, Southamiiton. Presented by O. G. S. Crawford, 
F.S.A., Hon. F.S.A.Scot. 

(12) The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon in Monmouthshire. 
Report on the Excavations carried out in Myrtle Cottage Orchard in 1939. 
By Aheen Fox, M.A. Presented by The Director, National Museum of 
Wales. 

(13) The History of the Stuarts, Earls of Traquair, Barons Linton and 
Cabarston, and Charles Edward Traquair Stuart-Linton. By L. G. Pine, 
B.A., F.S.A.Scot. Presented by C. Stuart-Linton, 66 East 56th Street, 
New York City. 

(14) Nicola Pisano and the Revival of Sculpture in Italy. By G. H, 
and E. R. Crichton. Cambridge, 1938. Presented by G. H. Crichton. 
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(15) Greek Medicine. Reprinted from The Medical Press and Circular, 
Yol. cciv. No. 5285, August 1940. The History of Otology. Reprinted 
from The Journal of Laryngology and Otology, Yol. Iv. No. 11, November 
1940. By Douglas Guthrie, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.S.A.Scot. Presented by 
The Author. 

(16) Gaelic Medicine. By Seoladair. Reprinted from the Broad-tray. 
Yol. No. 8-5, Oct.— Dec. 1941. Presented by Iain M. MacLean, F.S.A.Scot. 

(17) The British Compendium or Rudiments of Honour. Fourth 
Edition. Yol. iii. Presented by Mrs C. Blaze, 25 Hugh Street, Eccleston 
Square, London. 

(18) Harvard Archaiological Expedition in Ireland. By H. O’Neill 
Hencken, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., M.R.I.A. Reprinted 
from The American Journal of Archaeology. Yol. xlv. (1941), No. 1. 
Presented by The Author. 

(19) A Bronze Age Cemetery at Springhill Farm, Baillieston, near 
Glasgow. By J. Harrison Maxwell, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. Reprinted from 
Transactions of the Glasgow Archceological Society. Yol. ix. Part 4. Presented 
by The Author. 

(20) The Journal of the Manx Museum. Yol. v. No. 04. Presented by 
The Curator. 

(21) The Church in Orkney. Records by A. W. Johnston, F.S.A.Scot. 
Presented by The Author. 


Purchases. 

Scots Y^ear Book, 1940-41. 

Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. By V. Gordon Childe. 
Edinburgh, 1940. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1941. 

Prehistoric England. By Grahame Clark, F.S.A. London, 1940. 
Essays and Studies presented to Professor Eoin MacNeill, D.Litt., on 
the occasion of his Seventieth Birthday, May 15th, 1938. Dublin, 1940. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Saturday, 'loth January 1941, William Axgus in the Chair. 

A Ballot ha^ang been taken, the following were elected Fellows; William 
Elder Levie; John Terry-Lloyd; Miss Anno S. Robertson, il.A. 

A Donation to the ^luseum was intimated, as per list on p. 219. 

The following Communications ivere read: — 

I. Excavation of a “Wag” at Forse. Caithness, by Alexander O. Cukle. 

LL.D.. F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. {printed, pp. 23-38). 

II. The Water Supply of the Roman Fort at Lyne, by Ian A. Richmond, 

M.A.. F.S.A.Scot.. F.S.A. (printed, pp. 39-42). 

III. The Defences of Kaimes Hill Fort, Midlothian, by Professor V. G. Childe. 
D.Litt.. D.Se., F.B.A.. F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A. (printed, pp. 43-54). 

Saturday. I'Znd February 1941, Alexander O. Cerle. C.V.O.. LL.D., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Mere elected FelloM's; Samuel 
Gemmell, Examiner R.N.T.F. ; Captain Robert Greenhill Black, late I. A. 

Donations to the Museum were intimated, as per list on pp. 219-220, and 
thanks voted to the donors. 

The folloMung Communications were read : — 

I. The Campbeltown Raised Beach and its contained Stone Industry, by 
W. J. McCallien. D.Sc.. F.R.S.E., and A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot. 
(printed, pp. 55-91). 

II. Medieval DM'elling Sites and a Primitive Village in the Parish of Manor, 

Peeblesshire, by R. B. K. Stevenson, F.S.A.Scot., Keeper of the 
Museum (printed, pp. 92-114). 

III. The Red Castle of Lunan Bay, by W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., 
F.S.A.Scot. (printed, pp. 115-121). 

Saturday, l^th March 1941, Alexander O. Cukle, C.V.O., LL.D., 
Yicc-Pi-esident, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the folloM-ing Mere elected Fellows: The Rev. 
William White Anderson, M.C., M.A.; A. H. A. Hogg; A. W. G. Lowther, 
F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A.. 2nd Lieut. R.A.S.C. ; .John MacBean. 

Donations to the Library, as per list on pp. 220-223, M’erc intimated and 
thanks voted to the donors. 

Purchases for the Library, as per list on p. 223, M'cre intimated. 

The following Communications M'erc read : — 

I. Some Objects recently discovered at Brackmont ilill, near Leuchars, 
Fife, and a Co]iper Halberd found in Fife, by Professor David 
Waterston. M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. (j)rinted. pp. 205-208). 

II. Note on an Old Coal-Working and a Wooden Shovel from Ormiston, 
East Lothian, bv Kenne;tii M. White, !M.Inst.M.E. (printed, pp. 
122 - 120 ). 

III. Mural Decorations in Thvo Rooms at the House of Kinneil, Bo'ness, 

LinlithgoMshire, made at the instance of James, Second Earl of 
Arran, Protector and Regent of Scotland, and of Anna Cunningham, 
wife of .lames. Second Marquess of Hamilton, by James S. Richardson, 
F.S.xV.Scot., Inspector of Ancient Monuments for Scotland (printed, 
pp. 184-204). 
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Yell. Shetland 13 i'. 

Donations to and Purchases fur the Librai'v, 

P.UO-ll 220 ff, 

— for tile Must'um. 1910-11. . 219 

Dougla-', William. Grant oi lamU of Reid- 

ca'^tell to, . . . . .116 

Duwvi'tt. J. H. II. Maegregor. Death i>l, . 2 

Druim'l/.iej*. lV*ehle»hire. “Biireii" ne.ir. . 96 

Druinmond-Moi.iy. Captain Wb IL. Death 

ol 2 


I )iim(rio>r'hire : Birreiis ; E^kd.ih.iuuir ; 

WeMerkirk, 

Dunheath: '«»‘c Hv>U''try ot Dunheath. 

Dune. 111 . Ue\ . Da\id. Death of. , . 2 

Duuiiuh'er t ’.iM le, Abevdeensldre, Curtain 

Wall at 116 

Dunniim, G, C., lepoits on Pottery from 
hirreii in Manor l\uish. . 
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Dwelling Sites. Medieval, in the Parish 

of Manor, Peeblesshire, ... 92 


East Lothian, Axe-hammer, Granite, from, 

(donation) ..... 219 

See aho Ormiston. 

Easterbrook, Arthur B.. Deatli of, . . 2 

Edgar, Rev. William. Ph.D.. Death of, . 2 

Edinburgh. Arthui's Si-at, *'Birrens” at, . 93 

Edwards, A. J. H., Xote on a Hoard of 
Bronze Age Halberds from Auchin- 
goiil. Inverkeithny, Bantt’shiro, . 208 

Enclosures. Scooped, or “Birrens,” . 03, 114 f. 

Eskdalemuii', Dumfriesshire, Whorl found 

near Giant's Stones, . . . 220 


Fairlie, Dr R. F. J., elected to Council. . 1 

Fame, St Cuthbert's Dwelling on, . . 90 f.n. 

Faroe Islands. Talbjw found buried in, . 5, 14 
Farr, Sutherland, Bog-Butter Irom, . . 10 

Fendocli Roman Fort. Perthshire, Water- 

tanks in. . . . . .42 

Fife, A Halberd of Copper from. Note on. . 207 

See also Brackmout Mill, near 

Leuchars; St Andrews. 

Flake, Quartz, (’ore. fiom C’ampbeltown, . 78 

Flakes, End-scrapers on, from Campbeltown 

raised beach, .... 73 

Flint, Quartz and Schistose Grit, from 

Campbeltown, .... 08 ff. 

Notched, Iroiii Campbeltown raised 

beach. ...... 75 

Retouched, fi(un Campbeltown raised 

})each. ... ... 70 

Soalprifoi in (chisel'.slia])ed). iorcutting 

or Walking hrmi- or wood. . . 81 

Schistose (b'it. irom Shev^alton. Ayr- 

.shire, . . . . . -98 f.n. 

Flint. Ferruginous .staining of. ... 97 

from Kintyre. Oiigin of, . . . 00 

Implements lourid in cinerary urn at 

Balrownie, Brechin. . . . 212 

IinplenK'nts, Patination on. . 5S, 03 

Flints, Chip})ed, found at Dalaruan. 

(’aiiiplteltow n, .... 50 

Forest Culture. Tool showing penetration 
of, from .\lhyn Distillery sit«*, 
Campbeltown, . . . . 81. 92 

Fork, Silver-handled, found in Fortissot 
House, Shotts, Lanarkshire, (dona- 
tion) 219 

Forse, C aitliness, Account of the partial 
excavation of a “Wag” or galleried 
building at, ..... 23 


i PAGE 

‘ Forse. Caithness, Remains of ancient struc- 
j tures on moor at. .... 24 

: Objects found in enclosures at, . 31.32 

Relics presented, ..... 220 

I Fort, Roman, at Lyne, The Water-Supply 

I of thi' 39 

i Prehistoric, on Kaimes Hill (Mid- 
lothian). Defences of. . . . 43 

Prehistoric, on Cairngryfe Hill, near 

Lanark: — 

Examination of, .... 213 

Drain in. . . . . . . 219 

Objects found in, . . . . 217 f. 

Fortissot House, Siiotts, Lanarkshire, 
Silver-handled Fork, Eighteenth 
Century, from, (donation) . . 219 

Fraser, John, presents a Brass Stamp 

from Kirkwall, - . . . 219 

Freswick Bay, Caithness. Implements of 

Sciiistose Grit from. . . .08 f.n. 


Gala Water. ‘‘Biiren.s” round.. . . 93 

Gargoyles at Red Castle. .... 120 

Gemmell, Samuel, elected. . . . 224 

Gibson, Jolin. Death of. . . . . 2 

Gifford of SheiilThall, Rtun.iins of Jacobean 

mansion of family of. . . . 213 

Gillean, l^iinter of Sixteenth Century, in 

ScidlanO. ..... 21)3 

Gilzeame. Keeper of Tape.stries to James V, 190 

Glass. Bottle-, found at dwelling-site op- 
posite Hallmanov. IN*ebles><iui e, . 105 

Glenarm. (V*. Antiim, RaHed Beach in- 
dustries at, . . . . .03 f. 

Tranchet at, ..... 82 

Gh'nratli. Spindle-wliorl Irinn a Hut Circle 

in, (d<‘nutit>n) .... 219 

Village, l*eehlesshire. Hut-circles in, 108 ff. 

(iolspie. Sutherland, Irn[)IeniC‘nt.s of 

.Sehistose Grit from. . . . 08 f.n. 

! Graham. J. Maxtone. Death of. . . 2 

1 Gravers, from Cami)b6'ltown. . . 82 If., 89 

Gray, Alexander. Discovery of Stone 
I Artifacts in the raised beach at 

! Camf)l»eltown by, . . . 55, 50, 04 

I Andrew, of Dunnirnald. Red (’astle 

j plundered by, .... 117 

1 Green Knowe, I*eeblesshire, Dwelling sites 

I at, 198 

C*reig, William M., Death of, ... 2 

' Grenetot<‘. N. X^ist : see Aid a’ Bhorain; 

, Oban Skibinish. 

i Grota, Loch, l^ortnain. N. I'ist, Cup- 

marked Stone at, . . . . 142 
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PAGE 

Hacklett, Benbccula, Cup-marks on slab 

at, 139 f. 

Hfematite found at dwelling site opposite 

Hallmanor. PeebL'ssliire, . 10-1. 106 

Hail’S found in Bog-Butter, Varieties of, . 13 ff. 

Halberds, from Aucliingoul, Inverkeitlmy, 

Banffshire, 208 

from Fife, 207 

Hall, ilrs J. ^Nlacalister, Death of, . . 2 

Hallmanor on Hopeterrick Burn, Excava- 
tion of ‘'birren” or scooped en- 
closure opposite, .... 97 

Finds from, ..... 10311. 
Hamilton, Anne, 2nd ^Marchioness of. Arms 

of, at Kinneil House, . . . 202 

James, 2nd Marquess of. Arms of, on 

ceiling at Kinneil Houso^ . . 201-2 

James. Death of. ... - 2 

Hamilton, Palace of. .... 185 f. 
Hammerstones from enclosures near tln‘ 

"Wag” at Forse. . , . . 31 f. 

found in Kaimes Hill Fort. . . 51 

Hannay, Professor B. K., Death of. . . 2 

Henderson, A. D. D., pie^sents a ('up of 
Schist found at Bridg»‘ of Lochay. 

Killm. Perthshire. . . ,219 

James 8.. Deatli of. ... 2 

Heraldry. Armoiial Stone, with arms ol 
Duke of Ch.Uelheiault. at House <»f 
Kinneil. Bo'ness. .... 1ST 

on nicht* liend from Siievitf hall. . . 213 

Highland Society Siher 'Meilah ( itre’-.^-ntedb 22o 
Hoard of lialiKMxU from Auchingoul. 

Bantfshire, ..... 2os 

Hogg. A. H. A., elect. ’d 221 

IIolyrot)dh<)U>e. Ceil!ng> in J. tines V. towo’r 

at the I'.ilace ol 1 n8 

Hone, from dwelling vif.-. opposite H.ill- 

lIKiIior. Peehle-.'.hll e. . . . PH 

ll.^i'ii, William. Death ft. ... 2 

Hoise. Hair ot. iound in Hfg-Butter from 

Kilni.ihiag, Pol tree. . , . 11 

llfUstiN ttf Duiiheoth. t'aithne■,^.. ' W.ig' 

with cro'r& hiitel in [lositiou, . . 28 

Human l»eniain>, 1 nciia-rat .-d. Iound iiinler 
T'riis at Bmekmonl Mill, near 

Leuehai^ 205 

Iroiii Cineiary l'rns» Iound 

at Balrownie. Brechin. Angus. . 211 

llunt. r. Tlionia^ D.. Death of, ... 2 

Hul-cireles in (Jleniatli. . . . . lD9 

Kxcavation of, .... Ill 

in Kainie-r Hill I’'oi't, Midlothian, 1.5. lt>, .51 

Inipleinents, Flint , Iruin Balnamoon. 

Angus, (donation) .... 219 


PAGE 

Inglis, Francis C., Death of, . . . 2 

Inventories of Tapestries, Scottish Royal. . 189 f. 
Inveikeilor, Angus, R«'d Castle seat of 

Thaiiage of, ..... 116 

Inv'erne*»s-sliire : sec Ard a’ Bhorain. N. 

Ulst; Baleloiie: Benhecula : 

Boieiay; Biiaile Ri^ary, X. Fist; 
FarhiiNli, X. Fist; t'eann I'adh- 
daracii, Vallay; Grota, Loch; Kil- 
inaluag, Skye; Kyleakin; Poitnain, 

X. Fist: Settlpaig House; Skye; 

Sollas. X. F^ist; Fist. 

Iron, Objects of, see Arrow-head, Linch- 
jiin. Knife. Xails. Taekets. 

Isaac, The Sacritice of. l^icture loundel of, 

at llour'C ol Kinneil. lio'ne^N. . , 198 

Ivory, object of: see Buckle. 

Jertune. Saint, Mural painting of, at House 

ul Kinneil. Bo ness, . . . 195 

Jet, Ohp’Cts ot: sie Hings. 

Ji>hnM.>ii, Dr L. Inglis. presents a Wliorl. . 229 

Johnstom-, Henry, I>eulliol, ... 2 


Kainie-. Hdl Fort. Mnll<»thian: — 

'I’he I )elene<‘S oj . . . . . 43 

Hnt Filers in. . . . 15, hs f.. 51 f* 

Ib lh’-. Iroin. . . . . . 51 

qae.si'nted} .... 220 

Keg whu’h (ont. lined Bog-Butter: — 

It'- woi kinanship. .... 8 

Con-idejatums hearing ui>on its ag", . 15 

Its Use. . . . . . .21 

KOth, Ikinff-hire, Bog-!hiiu r from. . . 16 

Kelly. 'I'liom.i- pie-i-til- au A\' -lia miner 

ol (iianite, ..... 219 

Ker. Fhe.rie-. LI.,.!).. Jiealh of, . 2 

Kerr. Kuluat. .nnl .1. 11. laiekie nii Fn- 
puhh-lied Tokens ul the Cliuieh of 
.Seotiand, . . . .114 

Killoeiie 11 Fastf*. Ayrshire, Forli.ut b\isi> 

at. ...... 1>)5 


Kiliualuag, Sk\e, Bog-Butter luund at. 

II, 16, 20 f. 

Kiiic.ii dmeshiie : see Birkwood, Banchory. 

King, Sir .John We-iall. Death ot. . . 2 

Kiiineil. Bo'iK-s-, West Dothian. Sixteenth 


and S«-\a‘Mti’enth Fentiiry .Mural 
Decoi ;it ions at the House ot', . . 184 

Follereii Ceiling at. . . . 186, 188 

Armoiial stone, ..... 187 

Kintvi’(‘, Flint from. Origin of. . . 60 

Kiikliopi* 'L'ower. Selkirkshire. Silver Sjiuon 

Irom, (preseiiti’d) .... 219 

Kirkpatrick, John G., Death of, . . 2 
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PACE , 

Kirkwall. Orkney. Brass Stamp for duty i 

paid on foreign stained paper at. . 219 j 

Kirriemuir, Angus, Polished Stone Axe from 

Cliapeltown, near, . . . 220 

Knife, or Scraper. Flint, from (’inerary 

Urn lound at Balrownie. Brechin. , 211 . 

Iron, from dwelling site opposite 

Hallmanor, . . . . , 104 

Kyleakin. Skye, Invi-rness-shire, Keg of j 

Bog-Butter and Bronze Cauldion I 

from 10- 20 j 


Lacaille. A. D., and Dr W, J. Mcrallien, 
on the Campbeltown Raised Beach 
and its contained Stone Industry. . 55 


Lanark, Examination of the Prehistoiic 

Fort on Cairngryfe Hill near. . 213 

Lanarkshire: spe Fortissot Hou.se. Shotts. 
Langhaugh, Peeblesshire, Scooped en- 
closure at, . . . 107, 109 f.R. 

Langwell, Caithness, “Wag” at. . . 38 

“Larne axe,” , 89 

“ Larne picks,” ..... 80 

Larnian ^lesolithic culture. Early and 

Late. .... 02, 88, 91 

Lawson. John, i)resents a Modal of the 

Highland Society, .... 220 

Lead, Hemisphere of, from C'airngryfe 

Fort 218 

glaze on Sherds from “birren” in 

Manor paiish, . . . .103 

Lovie. William Elder, elected. . . . 224 

Leuchars, Fife: srr Hrackmnnt Mill. 

Lieges, Da\id. Keeper oi Tapestries t<) 

.Mary Qae«‘n of Scots, . . . 190 

Linch-pin, Supposed terminal of. fiom 

Cairngryff Fort, .... 21S 

Ling, Arthur, Death of. .... 2 

Loch Grota, Poitriain, N. List. (’up-markc<l 

stone nt 142 

Lockie, J. R., Rnhei't Kerr ami. on Un- 
])ul>lishcd Tokens of the Church of 
Scotland. . , . . IH 

Lomonds. Tlie, Fife, Copper Halbcuxl 

found on, ..... 207 

Low. Profe',.'5or Alex., Report on Human 
R<*mains from Cineiary Urns fouinl 
at Balrownie. by, . . . .211 

Lf)wther, A. W. C.. elected, . , ,221 

Lucretia. Mural painting of, at Hmise of 

Kinned, Bo’nes^, .... 19(5 

Lunan Bay, Angus. The Red Castle f»f. , 11,5 

Lyell of Kiniioidy. Lord, pi(‘.sents a Stone 

Axe. ...... 220 

Lyford-Pike, J. D.. The Cup-marked Stones 

of North Cist and Benbecula, by, . 141 
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Lynchets, Gh*nrath Village. . . . 109 

Lyue. Peeides.'?}iire. The Water-Supply of 

the Roman Fort at, . . . 39 

MacBean, John, elected, .... 224 

McCallien. DrW. J.. and A. D. Lacaille. on 
tile Campbeltown Raised Beach and 
it'> contained Stone Industry. . . 55 

Macdonald. Miss L.. presents Communion 

Tokens 219 

Sir George, Death of. . . . 2, 3 

Bequ«‘st for excavation of Roman sites 

in Scotland by, .... 3 

MTnnes. Latimer. Flints from rai&i'd beach 

at Campbeltown collected by. . 55 f. 

McIntyre. P. 51.. Death of. . . • 2 

Mackay. K. F. B,. Death of. ... 2 

-Mackenzie. Alexander J.. Death of. . . 2 


McLean (McGillelan). Ingei*am. Lease of 

lands granted by. .... 116 

Macmillan, Mrs. pre.sents a Silver Spoon and 

a Silver-handled Fork. . . . 219 

51achrihanish. -Vrgyll, Peat bed at, . . 62 

Magee Ulaiid, Antrim. Tool-forms from, . 03 

Mann, Alexnndf'r. (’oiT. Mom.. Death of. . 2 

Manor. Peeblesshire. Excavation of Medi- 
eval Dwidling Sites and a Primitive 
Village, in the Parisli of. . . 02 

Relics from enclosure “Cbristi- 

son No. Ill," (donation) . . . 219 

Marcbwell. Glencorse. Midlothian, Frag- 
ments of Fofxl-vessfd Crn troin Stone 
Circle near, (presented) . . . 220 

Martin. IVir, Keepi-r of Tapestries to Mary 

Queen ot Scots, .... 190 

Mary Magdalene. Saint, in Penance, Plural 
painting of. House of Kinneil, 

Bifness 196 

Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, elected 

President, ..... 1 

Medal, Silver, of the Highland Society. 

(donation) ..... 220 

Mesohlliic ('ultui-e. Proviririal, Early and 

Late Larnian, .... 62 

Raised Beach Culture, Develojiment 

<d. 89, 02 

M(*ta! Objects. Analyses of, . 20S, 209. 217 

Micro- burins from Campbeltown, (’aisteal 
nan Gillean, Oronsay. an<l Stianraer, 

72. 87. 89, 91 

Microlitli from Hough Island, Strnngford 
I Lough, Co. Down, ... 72 

I Microliths and Micro-burins from the 
I Albyu Distillery, Campbeltown, . 70 ff. 

I from Cushendun, Antrim, . . 72 
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Midlothian: see Kaimes Hill: Marchwell, 
Glencorso; Xewbatth‘ Abbey; 
Sltoritfliall. 

Millar, Dr Christine C.. Analysis of Terret 

irom Cairn^ryfe Hill, by, . . 217 

Anal\sis of Halberd fiuni Auchingoul, . 200 

Millknowe. Campbeltown, Argyll, Flints 

fiom, ...... 57 

Morvei n. Argyll. Bog-Butter from. . . 7 

Batter Keg from, . . . . 0, 16 

Movius. Dr Hallam L.. jr.. Work of, on 

culture sequence. Antrim, . . G1 ff. 

Nails. Iron, from dwelling site opposite 

Ilnllnianor. Peeblesshire. . 1<H, 104 

Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. Seal Matrix, 

Silver, found at 220 I 

Abbots of. . . . . • 213 

Niche-IIead at Sheriffhall. Jlidlothian. . 213 


North Channel, Raised beach industries 

on the, . . . . • 34 

Northesk. Earl of, Redcastle purchased by, 117 


PAGE 

Perthshire: sec Bridge of Lochay. Killin; 
Fendoch. 

Picks, Flint, from Campbeltown. . SO. 89. 91 

** Larne.*’ ..... SO 

Plockton, Loch Canon. Ross-shire, Hair 

found m Bog-Butter from, . 13, 16 

Pollen grains in peat-bogs. Analysis i>f. . 16 

Portnain. N. Fist. Cist with cui'-maiks at.. 142 

Posso. Peeblesshire. “Birreus’* near, 97. 197 

Pot-boiler, fiom dwelling site opposite 

llallmanor. Peeblesshire, . . 193 

Pot-boilers in hut-circle, Glenrath, . . Ill 

Pot-lids from hut at Forse. ... 31 

Pottery, from “Wag’* near Forse. . . 28 

from Kaimes Hill Fort. ... 54 

from dwelling site opptisite Hallmanor, 

IVebiesshire, .... 193 

Pounder, Quailzite. fiom dwelling site 
No. iD.ojqiosite Hallmanor. Peebles- 
shire. ...... 192 

Pounileis, Stone, from enclosures near the 

•‘Wag’* at Forse, , . . . 31 f. 

from Kaimes Hill Fort. ... 54 


Oak, Coffered coiling of, at Kinneil House, 

Bo’ness, . . . . • 136 f. 

Oban, Argyll. Baltic influence on bone- 

work from. , • • • . 85 f. 

Skibinish, N. Fist. Cup-marks on 

stone slab at. .... 128 

Ormiston, East Lothian, Notes on an old 
Coal-^Yol■king and a Wooden Shovel 


from, . . . - • .122 

Oronsay, Long Pebldes from shell-moumls 

at. . . • . . . 85 f,n. 

Painters. Sixteenth-Century, in Scotland. . 203 

Parable of the (iood Samaritan, Mural 
paintings of, at House of Kiniu*il, 
Bo'ness, ..... 191-5 

Patination on Flint Implements. 58, 63. 67. 91 

Paul, A. J. Kinloch, pre.^ents Communion 

Tokens, - ... 219 

Peat-bog.s, Analysis of p(dlen grains in. . 16 

Pebbles. Burnt water-rolleil. in hut-circle, 

Glenrath Villagi-, . . . . HI 

TjOng, from Oronsay shell-mounds, . 85 f.n. 

Peeblesshire, ‘-Birrens” or scooped en- 
closures in, . . • • • 03 

See also Cademuir; Dawyck, Easter; 
Drumi'lzitT; Green Knowe; Lyne; 


Manor; Pos&i'>; Tiiinis Castle: Well 
Bush. 

Peel of Mow , on Bowmont Water, . . 107 

Perforatoisi from Campbeltown raised 

beach, . . • • • • 75 


Quartz Artifacts from Campbeltown. . 58 

from the Sudan. . . .31 f. 

Cores of. . . . . . • 78 

Objects of: .sec Fiakes. 

Quern from dwelling site in parish of 

Manor. Peeblesshire, . . 92, 196 

in •* wag,*' Folse, .... 27 

from enelosuie near Forse, . • 32 

Raised Beacli. The Industry of the. . . 64-92 

Culture, Mesolithic. Develop- 
ment of, 89 

Heay, Caithness, Remains of “wags'* in. . 38 

Red CastU'. Angus, Grants of lands of, . 116 

The. of Lunan Bay. . . 115 

Reid, Jidin. Death of. .... 2 

Rhind Livtures, Dr Dickinson's, postponed, 4 

Ricluirdstm. James S., on Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth C'entury Mural Decora- 
tions at the House of Kinneil, 
Bo'm'ss, West Lotliian, . . . 184 

— — John, Death of. .... 2 

Riclimond, Ian A., elected to Council. . 1 

The Water-Supply of the Roman Fort 

at Lyne. by, .... 39 

Ring, Jet, from the “Wag” at Fe)rse, . 31 

from Fort on Cairngryfe Hill, 

near Lanark. . . . . 217 

from cist grave near the Culdee 

Chapel. vSt Andrews, f'ife. . . 217 

Stone, from Fort on Cairngryfe, . 210 
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Ritchie, Professor James, A Keg of “Bog- | 

Butter” from Skye, and its Contents, 
by, ...... 5 

Robertson, Dr W. S. Irvine, Death of, . 2 : 

Miss Anne S., elected, . . . 224 I 

Rock, Cup-marked: see Cup-marked 
Stones. 

Roman Fort at Lyne, The Watt'i'-Supply 

of the, ... ... 39 

sites in Scotland. Bequest for excava- 
tion of, by Sir Geoig** Macdonald. . 3 

Ross, John D., LL.D., Death of, . . 2 

Ross-shire, Hair in mass of “adipocere” 

from bog in. .... 13 

See also Plockton, Loch Carron. 

Rough Island, Strangford Lough, Co. 

Down, MicroUth from, ... 72 

Ruthven of Gardyne, Barony of Red 

Castle held by, . . . . 117 

St Andrews, Fife, Jet Ring found near the 

Culdee Chapel at, , . , . 217 

Samaritan, The Good. Fhirable. Mural 
I^aintings of, at IIouso of Kmneil. 

Bo'ness, ..... 191-5 

Samson and Delilah. Picture roundel of. 

at House of Kiiineil, Bo'ness. . . 10$ 

Schistose <Trit, Flake-fragnient of. from 

Birkwood, Banchory, . . .08 f.n. 

[mplerni’nl*" of, from Fn^wick 

Bay, Gol-pie, arnl Sliewalton. . 08 f.n. 
Scolpaig House, Ciip-inai ki-d Stone found 

near Ard a' Bhorain. now at. . . 131 

Scott. J. F.. elected 2 

Sciapoi-, Flint, fioiii Cinerary I'rn found .U 

Balrownie, Hrechiu, . . . 211 

Sciapeis : — 

Knd-, on Flakes fioiu Cain}>h.>h n 

raised beach, . ... 73 

Hollow, from Caiu[)li<'ltown rai^c-d 

Ijoach. ... ... 75 

Side-, fi-om ( 'anijdn-ltou 11 rai-^^d 

bearli, ... ... 73 

** 'I'hurnh-nail ” an«l Steep, from (’ainp- 

Iielto'An, . . . . . 80 I 

Seal M.itrix. Silver, from Xewhattle Ahhey, 
(pre-.ented through The K. an«l 

L.T.H.) 220 

Selkirkshire; see Kirkhope Tower. 

Sej-jeanthon, J?. J., Deatli of, ... 2 

Sherifl'iiall. ^lidlothian. A Niclie-TIeaii at. . 213 

Shetland: Cunnister, North Yell. 

Shewaltori. Ayrshire. Cores and Flakes of 

Schistose Grit from. , . . OcS f.n. 

Shielings, Summer, “VV'ags” and hut- 

circles probably used as, . . 37 
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Shovel, Wooden, from Ormiston. East 
Lothian, Notes* on an Old Coal- 
Working and a. . . . 122, 124 

Shovels. ** Blander,” .... 125 

Silver, Objects of: .see Bowl. Sugar; Seal 
Matrix; Sjioon. 

Simpson. Dr W. Douglas, on tbe Red Castle 

of Luiian Bay. .... 115 

Skateraw, Fast Lothian. Food-vesscl Urn 

from cist at. (donation) . . . 219 

Skye, Analysis of pollen grains showing 
juesence ot trees, ami climatic 
changes in. . . . . . 16 f. 

Invernes.s-shire. A Keg of “Bug- 

I Butter” from. .... 5 

I Slab. Cup-marked, at Hacklett. Benbecula, 139 f. 

I Slater, Provost J. M.. Death of. . . 2 

i Sling-balls. Stone, from Kaimes Hill Fort, . 54 

Smith. Ian Armour. De.itli of. ... 2 

Sollas. N. Uist. Cup-marked lock at, . . 133 

Spindle-whoii. Stone, from a hut circle in 

Cdenrath. (donation) . . . 219 

Spinster. .s,>Vf'nteenth-centui’y figure of a. 

in House of Kinneil. . . , 202 

•Spoon. Silv**r. eaily si*venteenth century, 
found at Ivirklioia-* To^^er, Selkirk- 
sliiie. (•loiiation) .... 219 

Stamp. Bias'S. • Kiikwall duty i>aid on 
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